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The powers and functions of boards of educa- 
tion are fixed by statutory provision in the sev 


eral states of the Union. In the state of Okla- 
homa and other western states comparatively 
new from an educational point of view, an effort 
has been made to profit by the mistakes of the 
older states and the legislative bodies are con- 
stantly striving to pass laws safeguarding the 
best interests of the public schools. 

The office of the business manager in our city 
school systems is one of relatively recent crea- 
tion, and one that has arisen because of the 
fact that there was a growing demand on the 
part of the public that school dollars be ex- 
pended in accordance with modern business 
methods. School board committees, no longer 
able to handle the details of the system in an 
acceptable manner, are being forced by necessity 
to delegate it to officers selected because of ex- 
pert ability. The superintendent of instruction, 
too, to whom business affairs were frequently 
delegated, has seen a great increase in his duties 
along the educational side and can no longe. 
look after business interests except at a great 
educational sacrifice. 

A school system falls naturally into two main 
divisions that for convenience may be called the 
educational administration and the business ad- 
ministration. If 
division, there would be no need for a business 


there were no educational 
division, but conversely, the educational work 
could not possibly go on in these modern times 
without having as its inseparable companion 
some form of business administration. Perhaps 
no two cities use the same identical plan in 
their organization for transacting school busi- 
ness. 
School Board Responsible. 

A board of education cannot dodge the re 
sponsibility of handling its school affairs well. 
Board commended for 
meritorious conduct, even through long periods 
of years, but they are certain to reap the whirl- 


members are seldom 


wind of adverse public opinion when mistakes 
are made. School board members of the right 
type are usually very busy people having large 
responsibilities of their own. Is it fair to ask 
them to give over any considerable portion of 
their time without compensation ? 

It is only when a great deal of time is in- 
tensively spent by board members in studying 
administrative routine on the business side of 
the house that they can hope to know what actu 
ally transpires on the firing line each school 
business day. Immature judgment and unwise 
decisions are almost certain to result if action 
is taken with only a part of the facts at hand. 
It seems very logical, in the light of the fore- 
going facts, that the board should appoint some- 
one to represent it on the job all the time. 

A secretary or clerk for the board is usually 
the first appointment in small cities and he as- 
sists both the board and the superintendent. In 
a number of cities, especially our larger cities, 
good business methods have been introduced 
into the management of our school systems and 
a differentiation of official functions has taken 


NOTE—tThis paper was read before the National 
Association of School Business Officials, Atlantic City, May 
16, 1922, 


The Function of the School 
Business Manager in 


Smaller Cities 


J. G. Stearling, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


place within recent years which has resulted in 
the appointment of a number of new officials. 
To these officials have been assigned definite ex- 
ecutive functions. They have been paid a good 
salary and they have been placed under heavy 
bonds for the faithful performance of their 
duty. The board of education has thus with- 
drawn from the work of management and has 
become a legislative rather than an executive 
body. Under these new conditions the board 
decides policy, fixes appropriations and deter- 
mines lines of action. Once this has been done, 
it is then the duty of the different officials to 
follow the line of procedure or policy determined 
upon by the board. This makes the board of 
education a unifying legislative body and dele- 
gates the executive work to officials selected by 
them because of special ability along those lines. 
The Business Manager. 

The school business manager is one of the 
new officials involved. This title is significant 
in that it indicates that this executive is to be 
secretary of the board, and further, that in all 
its business relationships the board will be rep- 
resented by this official. The titles of clerk, sec- 
retary, business director and business manager, 
all mean the same thing when used in connec 
tion with school management in smaller cities. 

In cities of 100,000 population and under this 
official has charge of the entire business division 
To the school busi 
ness manager is assigned the duty of keeping a 
complete set of books or accounts and an item 


of the board of education. 


ized record of all income and expenditures. He 
will have charge of all legal documents and 
other valuable papers. He will function as the 
secretary of a corporation and with the presi 
dent will sign all deeds, contracts, notes, bonds, 
salary vouchers and other necessary official doc 
uments. He handles the purchase and distribu 
tion of all school supplies. Under close direc 
tion of the board he acts as its financial agent, 
issues all warrants for the payment of regular 
employees and for all labor and material fur 
nished. He is assigned the duty of approving 
all requisitions for supplies and material and 
of classifying and recording all expenditures of 
whatsoever kind. He will report fully and as 
otherwise required to his board, at each regular 
and special meetings, all matters concerning 
which the board should be informed. He will 
present to the board all matters of purely busi- 
ness concern and will carry into execution all 
orders of the board relative thereunto. Between 
meetings of the board all business transactions 
shall be made exclusively through him. 

The school business manager will be respon 
sible for the organization and conduct of th 
business office. He will select his clerks, book 
keepers and all other employees in his depart 
ment. He will have authority to manage the 
affairs of his office in such a way that the busi 
ness of the school system shall be conducted 
honestly, economically and efficiently. He will 
be firmly bound to carry out the will of the 
board as expressed in board meetings. He will 
have definite powers and prerogatives and he 
held strictly accountable for his acts as an ex 
ecutive. 
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Right Attitude Essential. 
There is one vital thing that should be kept 


constantly in mind. That thing is the attitud 
No thinking 
person would be likely to advocate a plan of 
business administration that would wear itself 
out through friction. The board of education 
is the supreme authority. Each member should 
feel free to assert his personality and express 
his honest judgments and beliefs precisely as he 
chooses on all matters coming before the board. 


of the school business manager. 


Any proposed plan of business administration 
that has for its object the subordination of the 
will of the board honestly pronounced or inten 
tional perversion of the same should fail of 
adoption. 


It is imperative that the business adminis 
trative function as an ally of the educational 
administration of the school system. The schoo! 
business manager should work in closest har- 
mony and mutual friendship with the superin 
tendent. He should so conduct the business de 
partment that the best interests of education 
would be better served because of its existence. 
WHAT IS A CONSOLIDATED RURAL 

SCHOOL? 


This question is prompted by Edith A. La- 
throp, a specialist in rural education, in order 
to establish the fact that the answer is not the 
same in all states. 

The term “consolidated schools” as interpreted 
in practice and defined in the statutes is not 
always a union of two or more districts, nor 
high school instruction, studies or transporta- 
tion. She says: 


“Consolidation in Colorado means the abolish 
ment of certain adjoining districts and their 
organization into one special school district, and 
the conveyance of pupils to one consolidated 
school. 

“The statutes of Missouri define all districts 
outside of incorporated cities, towns and villages 
which are governed by six directors as consol- 
idated school districts. 

“Pennsylvania has three definitions relating 
to consolidated schools. They are given below: 

“1. ‘Consolidation of schools’ is the act of 
uniting two or more public elementary schools 
which prior to such union were maintained in 
separate buildings, and which after such union 
are housed in one school plant and taught by 
two or more teachers. 

“2. A ‘consolidated school’ is a public elemen- 
tary school formed by uniting two or more 
public elementary schools which prior to such 
union were maintained in separate buildings, 
and which after ‘said union is housed in one 
school plant and taught by two or more teachers. 

“3. ‘A joint consolidated school, is a consol- 
idated school maintained by the joint action of 
one or more school districts.” 

In North Dakota a consolidated school must 
have eighteen contiguous sections and employ 
at least two teachers. 

In Washington any school district which has 
been formed by the consolidation of two or more 
school districts is designated as a consolidated 
school district. 

“The union of two or more small schools into 
a central graded school is known as a ‘con- 
solidated school’ in West Virginia. 

“In comparing the popular meaning of a con- 
solidated school with the various legal defini- 
tions of the six states it is obvious that in no 
instance does a State include in its definition 
all the features of the popular notion—namely, 
union of districts or schools, high school in- 
struction, and transportation. 
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The type of organization best adapted to se- 
cure high efficiency in administration of school 
systems is one that has received much attention 
during the past few years. 

In towns and small cities the form of organi- 
zation is not of great importance. Usually 
tinancial limitations preclude the employment 
of more than one executive officer, and as there 
a superintendent of schools, the or- 
vanization is usually built around that 


ficial. Jut with the increase in the size of 


cities there inevitably comes a growth in the 

size, the number, and the complexity of the 

problems confronting school boards, some ot 
2 


must be 


up 


them requiring for their solution a training and 


for which the superintendent of 


schools is rarely, if ever, equipped. 


experience 


To meet this situation there naturally came 
the differentiation of executive duties and the 
calling into the service of men specially trained 
and qualified to advise school boards on impor 
tant matters on the business side of school ad- 
as the securing of adequate 
revenue, the purchase of sites, the economical 


ministration, such 


design, construction, alteration and repair of 
school buildings, 
the sale of bond scientific methods of 
purchasing .fuel, apparatus and supplies, 


the preparation of contracts, 
issues, 


mod 


n ern methods of accounting, and the selection, 
5 training and supervision of the engineers and 
i janitors so necessary to the safe and economica! 
& speration of the complicated machinery now in 
4 stalled in all modern school buildings. 
; In his annual report for the year 1911, United 
ie States Commissioner Claxton called attention 
the fact that a number of communities in 
recent years had elected a business manager 


side of school ad- 
with those of the 
side. and 


accompanied by a 


hose duties on the business 


ministration were co-ordinate 


wneri! educational 


iat such addition 


tendent mn the 





had been 
ict inerease in efficiency. 
The necessity for such officials is 


: ersally acknowledged. It is 
ro ; 


to the school board and the superintendent 


E | — that 


larg 


now uni 


only in their rela 


any difference of opinion has 


ely for the purpose of discussing 


this relation that this paper has been written. 


Survey Recommendations. 


Dur the past ten years many cities have 


d “surveys” of their school systems, such sur 


made by groups composed of prac 
; ] ] 


pa tically all e exclusively of educators. In 


nses 


One of the 


ie 


most important results 
the 

that the system be reorganized on the so-called 

53 that all be 

the superintendent and 

that they make all reports and submit all advice 


such surveys has been recommendation 


ce . ] ] > 
unit pian: that 1s, 


other officers 
m Tet subord nate to 
the board through the superintendent. 


Survey Committee, in its report 


the Finanee C mmission, discovered that: 
“It appears, however, to be the policy of the 
School Committee as at present constituted to 
lepend upon the Secretary, the Business Agent, 
d one or more Assistant Superintendents for 
dvice whie!l ught, in well-organized school 
tem, to be required of their chief executive 
r 
It would appear to be the view of this school 
educators that not only should the educa 


nal and financial policy of the city be served 
Ip to the school board in the finished state by 


Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
tic City, N. J., May 15, 1922 


National 
Atlan 








School Board Organization in the Larger Cities 


William T. Keough, Business Agent of the School Committee of the City of Boston 


the superintendent, and the board as.“lay” men 
must not only accept it under penalty of being 
of bringing politics into the school 
board or interfering with the policies of the 
superintendent, but they are scolded for even 
seeking advice from other sources. 

The has gone abroad that the 
tendency in recent years has been toward the 
In a communica- 
tion from the Specialist in City School Sys- 
tems of the United States Bureau of Education 
as recently as March 6, 1922, in reply to request 
for on the matter, the statement 
“The tendency, however, has 


accused 


impression 


“unit” plan of organization. 


information 
was made that: 


been toward fewer standing committees and 
toward making the superintendent the chief 
administrative officer with all other adminis- 


trative officers subordinate to him.” 
Has there been any such tendency? 
are the facts? 


What 


For the purpose of presenting to you the ex- 
isting situation and the trend during the past 
ten vears, inquiries were addressed to the sec- 
retaries of the school boards of all cities with 
a population of over 250,000, the number of 
which, including Boston, is 24. 


These cities, with their population in 1920, 


are as follows: Baltimore, 733,826; Boston, 
748,060; Buffalo, 506,775; Chicago, 2,701,705; 
Cincinnati, 401,247; Cleveland, 796,841; Den- 
ver, 256,491; Detroit, 993,678; Indianapolis, 
314,194: Jersey City, 298,103; -Kansag City, 
Missouri. 324.410: Los Angeles, 576,673: Mi! 


457,147; Minneapolis, 380,582; Newark. 
387,219; New York City, 


waukee, 


114,524: New Orleans, 


5,620,048: Philadelphia, 1,823,779; Pittsburgh, 
588,348: Portland. Oregon, 258,288; Rochester, 
295.750: San Franciseo, 506,676: Seattle, 
$15,312: St. Louis, 772,897. 
Administration Facts. 
The Board of Education in San Francisco 


consists of four members; those in Boston, Buf 
falo, Indianapolis, New Orleans, Rochester, and 
Seattle have five each: that in Kansas City has 
Cleveland, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York 
City, and Portland have seven each; those in 
Jersey City and Newark have nine each; Chi 
has eleven; St. Louis has twelve: and 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee and Pittsburgh fifteen 
each. 

The members of the boards of education are 
ippointed by the mayor in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Jersey City, Newark, New York City 
and San Francisco. 

In Philadelphia they are appointed by a board 
of fifteen judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and in Pittsburgh they are appointed by the 
judges of the County Court. In all the other 
cities of the group they are elected by the peo- 


six: those in Cincinnati, 


eago 


ple. 

3altimore, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Newark, 
New York City. Philadelphia, Portland, San 
Seattle, and St. Louis have had 
“surveys,” and in the case of all but Chicago, 
Seattle, and St. Louis the group making the 


Francisco, 


survey recommended the “unit” type of organi 


zation. The “survey” in Philadelphia has not 


vet been completed. 


At the present time, of the 24 cities in the 


group there are but five which have the “unit” 


organization, viz: New York, Rochester. Buf 
falo, Minneapolis, and Detroit. 
The first three are organized under the “unit” 


plan because of the mandate of state laws. This 
and Detroit as the only 
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leaves Minneapolis 






cities in the entire country with a population 
of over 250,000 which have voluntarily adopted 
and put into effect that type of organization, 
Minneapolis having adopted that plan in 1914 
and Detroit in 1917. 

With not a single city voluntarily adopting 
the “unit” plan in the past four years and with 
but two cities voluntarily adopting that plan in 
the past ten years, is there any evidence of any 
substantial trend toward the adoption of such a 
plan in the large cities of the country ? 

Reasons for Unit Control. 

What are the reasons advanced for the adop- 
tion of the,“unit” plan of organization by its 
proponents ? 

They are usually two: 1. That without such 
plan there is no responsible executive head of 
the school system. 2. That without such plan 
there is no possibility of a system reaching the 
maximum of economy or efficiency. 

The answer to the first reason is that the 
school board itself is the responsible head of 
the school system. Experience has demonstrated 
that it is unsafe to trust too much power in the 
hands of one man, even in purely educational 
matters. 

In the City of Boston, in years easily within 
the memory of people now in the service, it was 
found that when vested with large powers in 
the matter of nominating teachers, without the 
limitations of a merit list prepared by persons 
under his control, a superintendent of 
schools is subjected to pressure of the most sin- 
ister kind. Political influence is probably the 
least harmful of any, but the pressure from 


not 


personal, church, secret society, family, and so- 
cial sources is such as to affect to a most serious 
extent the quality of his appointments and to 
harass him to such a degree as to militate seri 
ously against the value of his services as an 
expert adviser of the school board. Appoint 
ments made under such circumstances were, in 
the belief of a majority of the citizens of the 
city, so grossly unfair as to bring about a revo- 
lution and a complete change in the control of 
the schools of the city. 

By placing the ranking of teachers on a merit 
list in the hands of a board of superintendents 
(on which the superintendent has one vote) and 
by requiring the superintendent to make his 
the order of merit from that 
list, practically ull complaints or even suspicion 


rominations in 


of unfairness have been eliminated. 

Moreover, in the minds of many it is unwise 
and unsafe to entrust too much power to one 
man There is 
great temptation to a newly elected superintend- 


on other educational matters. 
ent to demonstrate by changes in policy, courses 
of instruction, and textbooks, the foree of his 
personality and to its the 
With the frequent changes in 
superintendents so common in our large cities 


leave impress on 


school system. 


of recent years, such changes of policy are not 
only extremely costly but must obviously affect 


seriously the reasonably normal educational 
progress of the city. 
The Case of Boston. 
In the last twenty years in Boston we have 


Had 
men had radical or conflicting views and been 
permitted to put them into effect, or had they 
been the sole advisers of the School Commit- 
tee on the wisdom of putting them into effect, 
what would have been the result on educational 
the City of Boston during that 


had six different superintendents. these 


progress in 
period ? 
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Fortunately, the City of Boston has a great 
unifying and conserving force consisting of not 
more than six assistant superintendents who, 
together with the form the 
board ‘of superintendents. The assistant super 
intendents are elected by the School Committee 
on its own initiative for terms of six years, the 
term of but one expiring each year. As an ad- 
visory body to the school board they have co- 
ordinate powers with the superintendent. 

To this board are referred all important edu 
cational problems, including the ranking of can- 
didates for teaching and supervisory positions 
of all ranks, courses of study, textbooks, ete. 
When not acting as a board of superintendents 
they are individually the subordinates of the 


superintendent, 


superintendent and perform such administrative 
duties as the superintendent may assign. 

The value of the services of such 
It is at once the governor and the 


a body is 
incalculable. 
flywheel of the whole educational system. It 
renders impossible the sudden, erratic, drastic 
changes which have been found so costly, both 
other 


financially, in cities 


the wisdom of the es 


educationally and 
which have failed to see 
tablishment of such an institution. 

A former superintendent of schools (now in 
one of our universities), acknowledged to be one 
of the ablest educators in the country, says: 
= ad Neither on the business side do I 
see any advantage in making the control of the 
superintendent absolute. To be sure, his advice 
as to how the money should be expended should 
have great weight, but for the most part he 
should be relieved of the bu ss management 
of the schools; first, in order 
may be centered on the educational side, and 
likely to 
ability in business affairs. ,' 

Other eminent educators hold similar views 


that his energies 


have limited 


> 


second, because he is 


The second reason given is merely the state- 
ment of the opinion of a group of theorists, and 
is absolutely unsupported by any evidence. 

With officials of character and capacity and 
true cooperative spirit, without which qualities 
no school system will be successful no matter 
what its form of organization, there will be no 
difficulty in securing that team work and that 


sympathetic concurrent action which always 
make for the highest degree of efficiency 
The Business Parallel. 
The advocates of the “unit” plan sometimes 


advance the claim that such form of orvaniza 
tion is more in line with that which has been 
found to make for efficiency in private business. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that ther 
are some substantial differences in 


the condi 
tions under which a school system is managed 
by a board elected for that purpose and those 
which exist in the management of organizations 
created for private profit. 

of school 


are usually elected for a term of years. 


In the first place, superintendents 
In pri 
vate business the term of the chief executive 
usually coincides with the period during which 
he holds the confidence of the board of direc 
tors. 

chief executives of 


institutions are 


Moreover, large private 


their executive 


ability and known business capacity. 


selected for 
They are 
not experts educated along but one line ceverines 
but a part of the field of the activity of the or 
ganization. 

The proponents of such form of organization 
would do well to study the results of some of 
our municipal governments where the legislative 
functions are exercised by the city council and 
the mayor is clothed with large autocratic pow 
ers in the discharge of the executive function. 
Is there any question that the results secured 
under the usual American plan of school board 
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organization are far more satisfactory and free 
from charges of inefficiency, incompetence, and 
corruption ¢ 

There are many who believe that the finest 
form of municipal government would be one 
modeled along the lines of one of our typical 
a board of 
directors at the head instead of the typical mu 
nicipal autocrat, and with the executive fune- 
tions delegated to the several officials, each re 
sponsible directly to that board. 

The School Budget. 
One of the exponents of the “unit” plan of 


organization has made the statement that the 
school budget is primarily an executive func 


American city school systems, with 


tion; that it should be supervised and directed 
should 
direct the reductions and eliminations from the 


by educators; that the superintendent 


preliminary budget to bring the estimates 
within the amount of money available; that the 
school board should be relieved of the duty of 
considering what the superintendent considers 
clearly unwarranted estimates; that the super 
intendent with a detailed statement of expendi 
tures before him has a fair basis for approving, 
reducing, eliminating or increasing estimates, 
and that 


board it 


when the budget reaches the school 
should be a detailed, 
statistical analysis of the estimated expenditures 


well-balaneed, 


for the next financial year. 

To put the matter in other words, such edu 
cators or theorists are of the opinion that the 
school board should be deprived of any oppor 
tunity to consider and pass upon the relative 
importance of the many educational activities 
f proposed extensions, and that all such mat 
ters should be weighed and decided by the super 


intendent. 


Perhaps the greatest abuses in government 
have happened through the autocratic use of 
power under the semblance of democratic con 
trol. It matters little how democratic the form 


of government may be, provided the authority 
is eentralized in the hands of a 
responsible to the 


country, from time to time, we 


person only 
remotely people. In_ this 
have developed 
such conditions. Under pretense of improve- 
ment in efficiency large autocratic powers hav 
heen frequently proposed and sometimes 
cranted. 

3ut can anyone question the shortsightedness 
of such a policy and its disastrous consequences 
if eonsistently followed who has made even a 
superficial study of the causes leading up to the 
ereatest war in all history? 

The placing of such large powers in the hands 
of the superintendent, with only the semblance 
of control by the school board, is a dangerous 
step in the direction of autocratic control of th 
publie schools. 

In many cities the superintendent may be a 
man who has been elected two, three, four or 
five years before by a board wholly out of touch 
in their 
ideals and aspirations for types and kinds of 


and sympathy with the people of today 


education. 


This school of educators appears to forget 
absolutely that the members of the school board 
are the direct representatives of the people who 
own the schools, who send their children to the 
schools, and who furnish the money to run the 


schools. 
elected to earry out the 


They come directly from the 
wishes of the 
and accountable directly to the pe ple 


people, 

people, 
for their 
stewardship at the close of their terms. 

If we control 
of our school systems, such boards should direct 


are going to have democratic 


school policy; and if they are to direct school 


policy intelligently and effectively they can only 
do so by the selection of officials, 
tent in his line, by 


each compe 
the delegation of the ad- 


ministrative duties to such officials, and by the 
maintenance of complete sympathetic contact 
with such officials by direct communication and 


direct control. 


The Junior Placement Bureau 
Jackson Public Schools 
Jackson, Michigan 


Charles A. Wardner. 

Through the Junior Placement Bureau most 
of the part-time school of Jackson, 
Mich., secure their work. Most of these pupils 
have been interviewed at least once by the place- 
ment 


pupils 


secretary and them have re- 


turned two and three times for replacement or 


many of 


for consultation. The students are encouraged 


to feel that she is a friend, having their inter- 


est at heart in solving their problems. Know- 
ing that the service is free to both themselves 
and the employers, they readily understand 


that the purpose of this service is to get them 
the best possible position and through the fol- 
low-up work, that is, the personal calls made 
upon their employers in their behalf and coach- 
ing along lines where they should improve their 
work, to help them to make a success of their 
present jobs and to advance to others of more 
responsibility and better opportunities. 

Many of people who are 
employed seem to think the 


the young already 
other fellow’s job 
They 
come to the placement bureau to try to get oue 
like that of stopping to 
consider their own qualifications for such a job 


is the better and more attractive one. 
their friend without 
and whether this job which seems so attractive 


are look 


After a talk with the placement secre 


will in reality prove to be what they 
ing for. 
tary where all the advantages and disadvan 
tages of the new kind of work are discussed, it 
is often found that for the advancement of 


the boy or girl a change is really desirable. 
Then, when the opportunity arises, the change 
is made. Often the boy or girl is led to see 
that what seems a good opportunity for Johnny 
Jones would not do for him at all and that a 
change is not the best thing under the eircum 
stances. 


al of 


In order to secure the child’s approy 
what the Bureau believes best for him. 
he is influenced to arrive at this conelusion 
for himself. 

As an illustration of one form of the follow 
placement bureau take the 
case of Harry who secured a 


up work done by the 
position as ap 
prentice to a tailor with the understanding that 
learned. He 
two weeks helping to move into and 
When the boy asked for 


some money he was informed that he was to 


he was to receive pay while he 
worked 
clean up a new shop. 
receive no pay for that work, merely the op 
portunity to learn the trade. In view of the 
original agreement and the fact that he had 
received no instruction in the tailoring trade, 
he felt he had been imposed upon and quit. He 
came to the placement bureau to register for 
work and in the course of the conversation told 
of his The 
went to the employer and persuaded him that 
the box 


work he 


in collecting his pay for him. In as much as 


experience. placement secretary 
was entitled to pay in return for the 
had done in the shop and succeeded 
the proprietor showed no inclination to do what 
was “fair without being forced and that he had 
deliberately gone back on his original arrange 
ments with Harry, the placement secretary felt 
the boy was justified in giving up his work and 
immediately found new work for him. 

The employers also are learning how help 
to them. At 
One of the em 


ful the placement bureau can be 
first they were quite skeptical. 
ployment managers decided to give the junior 
placement trial. He called 


(Concluded on Page 141) 


bureau a up one 
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The multiplication and variation of standard 
tests* has raised difficulties in the thinking and 
The 
early hopes and expectations from the giving 
tests not 
all our ills of instruction have been cured. In- 
stead, the giving of some standard tests has 
Taking 


a little regularly starts a habit of taking more, 


action of many teachers and supervisors. 


of standard have not been realized: 


acted like the prescription of opiates. 


and so on. 
Does it that 
are to be condemned, or does it follow that there 


therefore follow standard tests 


ire results from these tests which are more 


valuable than the establishment of standards of 
es and 
That 


first 


attainment for school according to a 


vi wisi 


a 
Sa 
: 


erades in the respective school studies ? 


is, we are finding values which were at 


verlooked or disregarded which can be extracted 
and turned to great account, so that in stand 
ard tests, 


} 


as in the refinement of crude oil, the 

v-products have the larger aggregate value. 
The history of the development of standard 

tests, when it shall be written, will sharply dis 


At this 
L time we are in the midst of developing standard 


tingu sh between two aspects or stages. 
tests for their worth in diagnosing incomplete 
attain 
course, but a 

Hence th 


tests must be expected to 


instruction and limitations of 


ta ness of 
3 ment of 


diagnostic value of 


children, which is, of 


form of examination. 


lel examinations. 


I 
Let us see, therefore, how a silent reading 


est W vuld be used for diagnostic purposes, that 
to he Ip teacher and supervisor to see what 
further instruction is needed by a class and 


especially by individual pupils in the class. 
Why Silent Reading Was Chosen. 
Reading is the measure of all the child’s pow- 
ers of acquisition for life. His power to read 
ind interpret and appreciate is almost the pre 
cise index of his future growth and develop 
ment after leaving school. Hence, whatever is 
to be mastered before leav'ng school, ability to 
si read understandingly and appreciatively should 
2 surely be part of the “indispensable” minimum. 
Therefore, the choice of the supervisory staff 


yt was silent reading for 1921, following an arith 
a metic test in 1920. 


Therefore, before the mid year promotion the 


5 test in silent reading was given, so that 
F ezroup results might be used as a _ reference 


the and that individual 


help might be given to pupils according to their 


standard for groups 
need of such help and ability to use it, judging 
by the individual the 
The value of these results in choosing pupils 


iccording 


papers written in tests. 
to needs and desserts after the mid- 
year promotion for special group and individual 
help, was our most helpful result from the test. 
Preparatory Work With Teachers 
school principals of the city’s 


were called to a conference, and every 


The 
schools 
letail of procedure was carefully explained and 
lemonstrated by regarding the principals, first, 


twenty 





*One publishing house advertises sixty-eight kinds 
of tests, with as many as six forms of one kind 








Standard Tests as an Instrument of Supervision 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, 


Chester, Pa. 
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as the group of children to be tested, then as 
the group of teachers to mark the papers. Next, 
the principal of each building conducted a sim- 


ilar demonstration with the teachers of his 
building. 


Employment of the teachers as examiners was 
necessary. The city has no special department 
to conduct tests and had no money to hire ex- 
perts from the outside. Again, the lesson which 
test 


and sympathy of the teacher is too valuable for 


such a forces home to the understanding 


her to lose. This opening of eyes and minds of 
teachers is one of the highest values conferred 
by a standard test, if the teachers conduct the 
test under guidance and direction enough to 


secure and’ maintain uniformity of procedure 
and of conditions. 
It is further true, also, that the teacher’s 


familiarity with the pupils will thus become a 
factor in the diagnosis. Indeed, if the results 
of any standard test are to rise above the plane 
of statistical mechanical at 
tainment, the teacher of the child must be re 


measurement and 
quired to get the diagnosis, and will do her 
best if she herself helps to make the diag- 

The instant we plan to arrive at a diag- 


work 
nosis. 
nosis of needs for an individual pupil, that in 
stant 
acquaintance with the child, if a correct and 
valuable prescription is to grow out of the diag- 


4 , 
we also are planning to use the teacher’s 


hosis. 
Giving the Tests: Adherence to Standard Direc- 
tions. 

Instructions sent with tests must everywhere 
and by all teachers be followed, or else results 
from the test will not be standard. After hav- 
g taken pains to give the tests absolute cer 
tainty of value in the results is the one criterion 
needed to make the effort worth while. If pro- 
been varied, results are not fairly 


il 


cedure has 


comparable with standard results, and if not 
comparable we have nothing of value. Teach 


ers or principals who feel that some one or other 
direction is unimportant and may, therefore, be 
omitted or varied, should bear in mind that a 
standard test is standard only when the con 
ditions and procedure in giving it are uniform 
for all children in all classes that are given the 
test. 

If directions not the 
teacher or school which varies the procedure and 


are followed, then 
departs from the directions is giving a local 
variation of a standard test, but is not giving 
a standard test, and the results from the varia- 
tion will not be comparable with standard re 
sults nor with the schools which implicitly fol- 
low the standard directions. If the teacher’s 
labor is to attain the fullest measure of value 
both for comparison and for diagnosis, she must 
comply fully with standard directions in con- 
ducting the work with the pupils and in mark- 
ing the papers. 
Marking the Papers. 
The directions for marking 
“wrong” on the papers, and the assigned credits 
or values for correct answers, must also be most 


4) 


“right” or 


strictly followed if values are later to be com- 
pared with standard results, or if the results 
obtained in the rooms of the respective schools 
of a system are to be compared, or if the school 
system as a whole is to be compared with other 
systems. 

During the first use of tests it was urged that 
comparison of school systems, or of the differ- 
ent schools within a system, was the chief value 
of the test. This value is very important, and 
should never be lost, but the significance of con- 
trolled conditions and of uniform procedure 
which the tests impose, is also a valuable train- 
ing for the teachers. For teachers whose service 
antedates courses in standard tests, actual ex- 
perience with a test is very excellent teacher 
training, for which good teachers are grateful. 
Some teachers find it almost impossible to get 
the point of view. 

Necessarily the directions ascribe a definite 
value in rate, and in comprehension for each 
question correctly answered or for each direc- 
tion properly followed. The credit must be 
either full for a “right” or zero for a “wrong” 
reply or compliance. This reduces the teacher’s 
work in marking the papers to the formation 
of judgments of congruence or agreement, and 
eliminates all allowance of “partly right” an- 
swers. 

It is obvious, of course, that if teachers were 
directed to make allowance in the mark for 
“effort” or for “right method,” there would be 
as many value in the results as 
there were teachers marking the papers. What 
must be attained is a single standard of value, 
whence follows the warrant to call them and to 
regard them as standard tests. 


varieties of 


In many cases teachers and schools, instead 
of the apparently merciless “right” or “wrong” 
of the standard test, allow credit “for knowing 
how” or for “the attempt” even when the an- 
swer is wrong. Let us pray that standard tests 
put an end to this mistaken sympathy. If stand- 
ard tests make clear, as now seems likely they 
will do, that such practices are wrong and 
nothing but wrong, they will have rendered a 
supremely valuable service to schools and to the 
philosophy of education. 

There is place in the world and in the child’s 
conception of values for both the rigorous re- 
quirement of scientific accuracy and for the 
sympathetic encouragement of his faltering 
effort, but the two conceptions should not be 
confused nor amalgamated, and the school is 
the very first agency which should see to it that 
sach conception is clear to his mind. 


The ability to hold himself to an inflexible 
and unvarying standard and to estimate his 
achievement by comparison with the standard 
is one of the more valuable results of school ex- 
perience for the child, if his teacher has care- 
fully trained him in the use of proofs and veri- 
fications. The pupil needs to learn this lesson 
once, always, and unvaryingly when he com- 
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pares himself and his work with a standard that 
has been scientifically determined. 

Portia’s appeal for mercy does not plead for 
the lowering of the demands of Justice. It 
asks that human frailty be remembered and al- 
lowance for it granted. Inclination to encour- 
agement and stimulation is a proper character- 
istic toward the pupil when under instruction 
or when making trial or effort in the learning 
process. In a test the demand is for his own 
unaided effort so that what is of himself may 
be separated from what is of the teacher. This 
lesson ‘of the test is just as valuable for the 
pupil as the corresponding lesson is to the 
teacher. Neither pupil nor teacher should miss 
this didactic value. 

Tabulation of Results. 

When the pupils have gone through the ex 
ercises as directed, the papers must be marked 
as already stated, and then assorted for tabula- 
tion. Again compliance with directions is in- 
dispensably necessary. All test work shows re- 
sults by “means,” middle points between ex- 
tremes, that is, by showing the marks on a pa- 
per that is found mid-way between the poorest 
and the best papers. 

For the test in silent reading here under con- 
sideration the results for the city are shown by 
grades in Table 1. In this Table result I means 
the results obtained when the same test was 
used with other children or in other cities. Re 
sult IV means the results in this experiment 
This form of titles is used for con- 
venience in making Table 1 
shows Result I and Result IV for comparison. 

After the results in each room of all the build 
ings had been tabulated, the tabulated results 


in Chester. 
comparisons. 


of each building were compiled. This compila- 
tion gave the medians for rate and comprehen- 
sion for each building or school. This consti 
tutes Result IIT. 

From the compilation by buildings will follow 
the compilation for the city. From this sum 
marized compilation will follow the medians for 
both rate and coniprehension for the city. This 
is called Result IV. 

Table 1 compares Result I and Result IV. 
The comparison is stated in words below the 
Table. 

TABLE 1. 
Results of Monroe Silent Reading Tests, (Test 


1, Form 1) in Chester, Pa. January, 1921. 
Number of Pupils Result: Medians 


Standard Chester Rate Comprehension 
Grade Test Test St'dard Chester St’'dard Cheste! 
I ] lV 

lil 455 663 hz 42 7.2 4.00 
IV 6589 606 73 53 13.0 7.00 
Vv 6203 574 XY) 74.8 19.0 11.80 
VI 5732 61 88 83.1 20.0 15.55 
Vil 4614 nay 0) 81.2 25.0 16.05 
Vill 3825 369 106 90.0 26.4 20.00 

Differences. The Chester rate averages four 


teen points below the standard. Chester com 
prehension averages almost six points below 
standard. That is, so far as the standard test 
can disclose and measure the differences, Ches- 
ter had need for emphasis on the study of, read- 
ing and on silent reading. : 

It is worthy of note that in the standard col 
umn for rate, Grade V is higher than Grade 
VI. The same kind of a peculiarity shows itself 
in the Chester rate column. Grade VI is higher 
than Grade VII. 


Chester must have been done about as well as 


This shows that the work in 


in the places which were included in the totals 
of the standard figures. That the comprehen- 
son results show no such deviation, but instead 
a steady improvement from grade to grade, is 
positive proof that we have here actual results 
and not manufactured statistics, for both the 
standard and for the Chester figures. 

From ths table it is apparent that Chester’s 

hools and teachers had a considerable range 
of improvement before them, and it is also un- 
m:stakably inferable that since schools in other 
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cities have attained the higher figures of Result 
| medians, therefore the effort for improvement 
of Chester’s silent reading is shown to be both 
a promising possibility and an unmistakabk 
professional obligation. 

One means for the immediate assumption ol 
obligation, and of realization of possibility, is 
for the rooms and buildings whose medians are 
above the standard (Result II) to demonstrat 
their regular methods and practices in the teach 
ing and recitation of reading or in conducting 
silent reading drills, to the whose 
Thus the test 
makes the best procedure of any system a re 


teachers 
medians are below the standard. 


source and a model for schools or rooms or 
teachers where results are below the standard 
median, with almost no objection from th: 


teachers whose results are below. Kagerness t 


know “How did you do it?’ causes the other 
feeling to be forgotten or certainly submerged 
Between certain schools an intense effort fol 
lows immediately upon the announcement of 
medians when the list shows certain schools at 
taining results above the standard. 

A table of Result IIT for the city is omitted 
The inferences and possible applications are just 
like the inferences and applications shown for 
Table 1; the fact that each school is shown 
makes such a comparative list chiefly a family 
affair. The schools at the top of the list ar 
quite willing to have such a table published. 
Those at the bottom of the list feel publication 
would constitute washing family soiled linen in 
publie. 

However, need for discretion as to general 
publication shows any superintendent wherein 
lies the efficacy of a test for the schools that 
ordinarily do nat care, about their position or 
rank in the system. Here lies one important 
benefit from tests for apathetic teachers. That 
certain schools and rooms in the city attain ‘re 
sults above the standard medians proves that the 
standard medians are not impossible. That any 
rooms attain results above other rooms from pu 
pils of the same grades, irresistibly pressés home 
the obligat’on for the teachers of the lower me 
dians to furnish a satisfactory reason for th 
difference of attainment. 

A comparison of Result IIT and Result TV 
was among the first values conferred by stand 
ard tests. Such a comparison arouses a deep 
sense of obl'gation in the range of the lower 
medians to equal the rooms or buildings in the 
range of the higher medians. The original fact 
of difference is established by the test, and when 
the amount of difference is stated in terms of 


difference in the medians, a basis has been es- 
tablished for the necessary hope and expectation 
to inspire the necessary effort. 

Result II. The results of the standard test 
as shown from a particular grade and room is 
of immeasurably greater value than comparison 
with other rooms or with other schools or other 
buildings. Here is a tabulation for a_ fifth 
gerade, 

TABLE 2. 


Standard Tests, Silent Reading. 
WALTERS’ SCHOOL, FIFTH GRADE 
j Teacher, Junuary, 1921 
Comprehension Score 
Number 


Rate Score 
Number 


Interval of pupils Interval of pupils 
lll to 115 1 1) to 449 1 
106 to 111 3 35 to 30.9 1 
101 to 105 3 30 to SAY 1 
06 to 100 D 27 to 20.0 4 
91 tou U5 ‘ 24 to 269 2 
S6 to WO > 21 to 23.9 2 
Sl to &&% 5 IS to 204% 7 
76 to SO HY 15 to 174 10 
71 te Th i $3’ to 14.9 6 
66 to 70 3 11 to 12.0 5 
61 to 6 1 9 to 100 3 
56 to 60 1 7 to Ss. 4 
Sl to SS 2 5 to 60 1 


46 to ™ 1 


Total pupils, 45 Total pupils, 45 


TABLE 3. 
Comparison of Medians for Fifth Grade. 
Walters’ 
Standard Chester School 


Result Result Result 
Items of: Comparison l lV Il 
Rate of Reading...... . Sd 74.3 82.0 
Comprehension of Reading . WwW 11.8 16.5 


Table 3 is the starting point for direct ben- 
efits trom the test. Observe how it works out 
for grade five of the Walters’ school. It is at 
once apparent that the Walters’ school is one of 
the better fifth grades, that is, the Walters’ 
schools medians are higher than the Chester 
medians in both items of the test. Prineipal 
and teachers of the Walters’ school rejoice, and 
That is justifi 
able gratification. As a proper modification of 


properly SU, in this disclosure. 


this rejoicing there is also the sobering observa 
tion that the Walters’ medians are still som 
listance below the standards. 

The Walters’ principal and teachers may thus 
feel elated because they have done so well, but 
they will surely feel a restraining humbleness 
because they are below the standard. Thus a 


salutary stimulation comes to the 


successful 
rooms also. Should any teacher tind her room 
medians above the standard median, she would 
be thus admonished that silent reading is up to 
the standard necessary for the grade. ‘Thence 
forth more time and effort may be devoted to 
some part of the work which is known or is 
believed to be below standard. 

Result Il thus starts supervisors and prin 
cipals ou a search for means to bring the rooms 
and schools that are below the standard medians 
The schools that are 
highest in the system can give much help and 


up to standard medians. 


encouragement to those lower in their medians 
The schools that are high, but still below th 
standard medians, will feel the impulse and ob 
ligation to strive to rise to the standard me- 
dians. This is one incontrovertible benefit o! 
tests: they show the best that has been done, 
the best that should be done by respective erade- 
and ages of pupils. 

directed 
Super 


visors and teachers may thence decide what fur 


Thus -effort and attention may be 


toward the attainments most needed. 


ther excellence to strive after in any line, and 
choose the moment when it will be better to 
Does not tli 
past disclose the spectacle of children studying 


strive after some other excellence. 
u branch year after year as marked out in the 
course of study with no regard for attainment, 
entirely as if the child were serving a sentence 
in a house of detention ? 
Diagnosis and Prescription. 

So tar the diagnosis and prescription features 
have related wholly to the school system or 
school building or schoolroom. 


The comparison 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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well-founded 


impression 
that this year, more so than ever before, the 
city school systems throughout the country were 


There has been a 


afflicted with deficits. Im order to ascertain the 


exact facts a questionnaire was sent by the 
ScHooL Boarp JouRNAL to a large number of 
cities having a popuation from 2,500 to 100,000. 
This excluded the largest 
cities and the villages and rural districts. 
Without going into an elaborate presentation 


from consideration 


of the questionnaire sent out to the various 
cities and of the answers received, we present 
the results in somewhat condensed form. 

The cities of the size named constitute the 
great average of American population centers 
and the condition they represent reflects in a 
fair degree the conditions applicable to the 
whole country. The inquiry sought to ascer- 
tain: 

(1) 

(2) 


ress > 


Whether deficits were anticipated ; 


Whether retrenchments were in prog- 
(3) Whether higher tax rates were sought. 
The total number of replies received were 

about 1,400. as follows: 


Cities having sufficient budget...........1,031 


The results were 


Cities anticipating a deficit............. 238 
Cities requiring no retrenchments..... 941 
Cities requiring partial retrenchments.... 378 
Cities requiring no increased tax rate..... 225 
Cities requiring increased tax rate.......1,015 


An inquiry into the character of the retrench- 
ments contemplated reveals the fact that but 
few cities contemplate reductions in teachers’ 
salaries, and then only in instances where new 
employed. Ilere there re 
accomplished through the en 


teachers ar and 
trenchments are 
largement ot classes, the elimination of studies, 


the dropping of a Tew teachers, the postpone 
ment of new buildings and repairs, or the pur 
Qn the 


it majority of 


Chase ot supplies. whole it is found 


that in the ore sch ol systems no 


retrenchments are contemplated. 


School Taxation Problem. 


More interesting still are the returns on the 
subject of taxation. While the above record 
shows that 228 cities do not require a larger 
tax rate, there are 1,015 cities wher school 
boards feel themselves in need of better finan 
cial support. 


Out of the 1,403 cities asked whether efforts 


were being made for an increased school tax 
rate, 358 answered in the affirmative, 859 in 
the negative, and 206 were uncertain. Here it 
will be seen that while there are 1,015 cities 


that need more funds for the support of the 


schools, only 358 cities will strive for an in 
creased tax rate. 

This must be explained in the fact that in 
1 number of cities it will be inexpedient to make 
an effort toward a higher tax rate for school 
The tax limits are fixed by law and 


legislative action. 


purposes. 
be changed without 
Again, the pressure on’the part of all branches 
of government does not render it, in the judg- 


ment of school authorities, wise to urge a larger 


cannot 


share of the total tax yield. 
It was also found that nearly five per cent 
of the cities, in the class named, already received 


some form of increase in their school funds 
during the past two years. 

School building operations will be carried 
on during the year with greater momentum 


The School Finance 


Situation 


A Survey of Fourteen Hundred American Cities. 


The School Tax Problem. 


than ever before. This is, of course, primarily 
due to the fact that the school housing shortage 
But, it is also 
due to the fact that the cost of building has 


been considerably lessened, and is not likely to 


has become acute in many cities. 


experience further reductions for a year or two. 

Another factor which enters here and which 
has been favorable to building operations is the 
With the re- 
adjustments which have been made in the finan- 


one relating to the sale of bonds. 


cial world the demand for municipal securities 
has improved and school boards have not only 
found a ready market, but have in many in- 
stances been sold at a handsome premium. 


On the Question of Salaries. 

As stated, there is no general tendency to re- 
duce salaries. In some instances school boards 
have made cuts ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. 
Such reductions have only been made where the 
financial conditions have made this an impera- 
tive necessity. Districts depending upon agri- 
cultural interests have been hit hard financially 
and have been unable to adjust their finances 
without resorting to radical cuts. 
the 


already stated by shortening the school term, 


In some districts situation was met as. 


eliminating certain departments, especially in 
high schools, and by enlarging classes. 

The teachers everywhere have fought strenu 
ously against salary reduction and against dis- 
School have cautioned 


missals. magazines 


against resignations and shifting of positions 
upon the argument that new appointments are 


This fact has 
number of in- 


followed by lower initial salar.es. 
alre ady been demonstrated in a 
the 


is toward greater stability 


stances, more especially in western states. 


The 


in the teaching 


tendency here 


forces and an incentive toward 


better service. 
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the 


In the more remote rural districts the old- 
time method of bargaining and securing teach- 
ers at the lowest possible salary, unless a mini- 
mum is established, is coming into vogue again. 

No General Retrenchment Movement. 

In many communities where the school popu- 
lation is growing, thus demanding an increased 
revenue for housing and maintenance, the in- 
crease in the volume of taxable property will 
take care of the demands. The number of cities 
where the school tax rate is about to be reduced 
is negligible. This also applies to the number 
of cities that will complete the year with a sur- 
plus in the school treasury. 

The outstanding fact in the situati@m is that, 
us far as the city school systems of the United 
States are concerned, there is no general ten- 
dency towards retrenchment. This implies that 
there is no disposition to cut cost at the expense 
of efficiency. The ambition throughout is to 
maintain acceptable standards. 

Taking into account, however, the fact that 
many school systems have already received a 
more liberal tax support, and that many more 
are striving in that direction, leads to the in- 
evitable that the costs will 
remain higher in the future than they have been 
in the past. 


conclusion school 


There is a growing belief that the higher 
standards can only be obtained by leaving the 
compensation as now fixed, and that the cost is 
after all a secondary consideration if the quan- 
tity and quality of educational service is to be 
controlled. 


WHY I AM A SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 
J. R. Grant, State Supervisor Rural Schools, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


I am glad lo be a school director. 

Because it gives me an opportunity to help 
the boys and girls of my community. 

Because I realize that what our children are 
tomorrow depends on what we do for them to 
day. 

Because it gives me an opportunity to visit 
is being done, talk with 
the teachers, advise with the patrons and co- 


the schools, see what 


operate with ail agencies to make better schools. 


Because I believe that what a teacher is and 
does, means as much to the children as what 
she teaches. 

Because I believe that schools 


some are 


worse than no schools. 

Because I believe that children, who are com- 
pelled to attend 
school to attend. 


school, should have a good 

Because I believe that the community which 
refuses to pay the price for a good school will 
eventually pay the price in loss through ignor- 
ance. 

Because I believe that peace and prosperity 
for a community, state, or nation, depends on 
the proper education of all the people, regard- 
less of where they live. 

Because I believe that money spent on a good 
teacher is the best investment a community can 
make, 

Because I think it is wrong for young, un- 
trained teachers to get their “experience” at the 
expense of the children and the community. 

Because | 


ceed 


teacher can 
building 


believe that no 
without a 


suc- 
well 
equipped, a good boarding place, and the com- 
plete cooperation of all the people. 


good that is 
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School Business Officials’ Convention Marks 


Progress 


Eleventh Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, May 15-19. 


Finance, schoolhouse construction, account- 
ing—these old, but ever new subjects formed 
the program for a very successful convention of 
the National Association of School Business 
Officials, in Atlantic City, May 15 to 19. The 
convention was marked by good attendance, the 
reading of valuable papers prepared by experts, 
a most suggestive series of informational round 
tables and a spirit of reciprocal helpfulness. 

The National Association of School Business 
Officials is an interesting organization, and as 
an educational group, quite in contrast to the 
average teachers’ or even superintendents’ con- 
vention. The members are not so homogeneous 
a group as are superintendents, but they are in 
tensely in earnest, thoroughly professional in 
purpose, and highly idealistic in seeking the 
While 


there are among them many conservatives, they 


welfare df education and of the schools 


are as a whole progressive and forward-looking. 
They deal those 
measurable facts and factors in school work 


constantly with concrete 
budgets, appropriations, school funds, accounts, 
new buildings, supplies, payrolls, and financial 
reports which permit of concrete discussion 
and naturally they are hard-headed, practical 
and endowed with common sense. Every ideal- 
istie proposal is made or heard with due regard 
to such inescapable things as concrete experi- 
ence, school law and legal decisions, correct en- 
gineering or architectural practice, right ac- 
counting procedure, and attainable public ap- 
proval. 

All of these things make for programs based 
m fact and experience and rather disturb the 
idealistic and theoretic educator who loves to 
soar among convention generalities and who 
ehafes at any fetters of hard realities. 

First Session. 

The Eleventh Annual Convention of the Asso 
ciation set a high standard of service quite in 
In build 
ing the program, President Arthur Kinkade rec 
ognized the present financial difficulty as the 
paramount problem of the schools. He placed 


keeping with the earlier conventions. 


the enormous school building shortage and the 


astonishing construction activity a close second 
and finally gave recognition to technical diffi 
eulties of organization, accounting and purchas- 


ing. The entertainment provided by the New 


Jersey committee was most whole-hearted and 


wenerous, of a type that only Atlantic City can 


provide, and consequently most enjoyable. The 
members and the meetings were housed in a 
comfortable old hotel, a bit away from the or- 
interfere with 

The attend- 
New Jersey did herself proud 
by sending more than forty men and women 


linary distractions that might 
strict attention to the meetings. 


ance was average. 


from cities and boroughs. 
In the first formal paper of the convention, 
Mr. Wm. T. 


plea for recognizing the fact that in the large 


Keough of Boston made a strong 


cities the business manager is a coordinate ex- 
officer with the 
scho Is, His paper will be 


ecutive superintendent of 
found on another 
page of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

In the general discussion which followed the 
opinion seemed to prevail that the superintend- 
ents as a class are seeking powers which will 
put them in a rather autocratic position and 
will reduce the business manager in importance. 
It was declared that it is contrary to human 
nature to expect the school board not to con 
sider itself the direct representative of the peo- 
ple and to object to be reduced to rubber stamp 
and efficiency of some 


functions. The purpose 


recent surveys was condemned. Dr. George 
Gerwig of Pittsburgh declared that there can- 
not be one ideal system or form of organization 
for city school systems. Somewhere between the 


bolshevistic mob control of Russia and the 
autocratic one-man rule of Prussia, there is an 
American ideal of democracy which insures rep- 
administration of the 
school board which 
makes policies, appoints experts as its executives 
and places the interests of the child above all 
Mr. George Womrath of Minne 
upolis, in his comment, declared that the unit 
plan of control is effective in Minneapolis. 
Second Session. 

Mr. Herbert N. Morse, business manager of 
State Education 
opened the second session with a description of 
the New Jersey School Board Federation. He 


resentative democratic 


This involves a 


s( hools. 


other things. 


the New Jersey Department, 


said in part: 

“Some people are laboring under the delusion 
that we are running the schools as an excuse to 
spend the taxpayers’ money, for the political im- 
provement of those men and women entitled to 


make the expenditures. In New Jersey we 
spend the taxpayers’ money to give the chil- 
dren of our state the best education in the 
fundamentals that it is possible to give them 
for the money received, and we are constantly 
improving this education through the coopera- 
tion of all of the allied interests. The fact 
that we place the education of the child befgre 
all personal and ulterior motives, has placed 
New Jersey’s public school system at the top 
of the list of the states in the Union. 

The parent, the taxpayer, the board of edu- 
cation, the commissioner of education, the 
state board of education, the legislature, and 
the governor, have the solid backing of the 
majority of the general public, for all expendi- 
tures for the true education of the child. 

We have in this State a democratic school 
system—-democratic to the extent that the peo- 
ple elect the members of the boards of educa- 
tion and have a vote regarding school moneys in 
460 township school districts. In the 36 city 
school districts the mayor appoints the mem- 
bers of the board, and the boards of school es- 
timate which are composed of two members 
of the school board, two members of the city 
governing body and the mayor, pass on the 
amount. of money to be raised for the public 
schools. 

You will note that in the larger number of 
districts in this state the direct control of the 
public school rests entirely with the people 
themselves, tending to strengthen the founda- 
tions of the principles making for the success 
of this republic. When, therefore, we speak of 
boards of education you will understand that 
they are purely representative of the people 
who placed them in office. 

Of course there are laws which require a 
minimum standard in handling the business of 
education. School buildings must be right to 
house the children properly. Teachers must 
be properly certificated. The course of study 
must be carried out, and the finances must b« 
handled honestly, so that every child in the 
State of New Jersey may receive an education, 
and it is the duty of each school board to pro- 
vide this education for the children under its 
direct charge. 

With 496 boards of education operating in 
this state, having no common means for an ex 
change of ideas or method of procedure, except- 
ing those provided by the county superintend- 
ents of schools in the form of county meet- 
ings of boards of education, there was found to 
be a great need for a central organization, 
where a free expression of thought, by people 
who were doing things for the advantage of all, 
might be enjoyed. Therefore, the boards of 
education of this state found it to their direct 
advantage to form what is called “The State 
Federation of District Boards of Education of 
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New Jersey,” for the purpose of their own bet- 
ter education in the conduct of the public’s 
business. 

This organization was founded and has be- 
come successful on the plan of direct service 
rendered, through its central officers, to all 
the boards of the state, and has become an 
equalizing and checking instrument in the ed- 
ucational political affairs of New Jersey. 

The organization consists of the election by 
each board in the state of one delegate, sent to 
the semi-annual meetings in the state house in 
Trenton at the expense of each board. 

These delegates, assembled in meeting, elect 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 2 
treasurer, without the services of a nominat- 
ing committee. The president appoints an ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of one member of 
a board of education from each of the 21 
counties in the state, and this executive com- 
mittee transacts the business of the organiza- 
tion, as directed by questionnaire votes, se- 
cured from every district in the state. 

All pertinent questions for consideration are 
handled by the executive committee of the fed- 
eration through questionnaires, fairly present- 
ing each question to every board in the state 
for its vote. The executive committee acts on 
the questions only as directed by the majority 
vote of the district boards. 

At the two delegate meetings held each year 
timely subjects of importance to boards of edu- 
cation are discussed, pro and con, by men and 
women who are masters of their subjects, so 
that delegates may know the facts on both sides 
of the questions and may choose his or her own 
course when the matter comes up for considera- 
tion in their board of education. Each dele- 
gate reports to his or her board, the informa- 
tion secured at the meeting. 

Of course, it is very easy to form an organ- 
ization, but it is very difficult to bring an organ- 
ization up to a high standard of efficiency and 
successful operation. In any organization it 1s 
very necessary to see that the officers are not 
only personally popular, but that they also are 
especially efficient in their school board work, 
and know the meaning of honest purpose and 
straight cooperation with their fellow members 
and the public. 

It is one thing to elect your officers and an- 
other thing to have them do the work required 
of them in a manner that will meet with the 
approval of the big majority of those directly 
interested. These men must know how to se- 
cure, from public opinion, desired and needed 
legislation for the better education of the chil- 
dren, and also the proper handling of the teach- 
ing force and all of the allied positions that 
make up the personnel of the business of run- 
ning the public schools. 

In New Jersey the men and women on the 
executive and legislative committees of the state 
teachers’ association and the federated boards 
have been big enough to sink all personal de- 
sires in order to secure legislation for the di- 
rect benefit of the children. With the boards of 
education—for them to manage their schools 
successfully, they must have good teachers, and 
see that the teaching conditions are attractive 
With the teachers—if they are to do efficient 
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work, they must have absolute cooperation with 
the members of their boards of education, and 
when in the State of New Jersey these two 
organizations can work in harmony for two 
years, and are continuing to work in harmony 
for the interests of the children, you will un- 
derstand that the State Federation of District 
Boards of Education is not only successful in 
its organization and influence with the people, 
but is successful in working harmoniously with 
the teachers of the state. 

This is a healthy condition.” 

Mr. Hugh Magill, field secretary of the Na- 


tional the 


convention in his usual eloquent manner. He 


Education Association, addressed 
traced the early financial history of American 


schools recounted the Colonial beginning 
and the later struggle in the states. He argued 


for equalization of educational opportunity and 


and 


educational financing and made his well-known 
plea for federal encouragement without federal 


control. 
The last formal paper of the day was read 
by Mr. J. G. Stearley, clerk of the board of ed 


ucation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
School Accounting. 
The most pleasant surprise of the convention 
Mr. G. W. Grill, clerk of the 
Ohio. It 


(See page 38.) 


was the paper of 


board of education, Lakewood, will 
appear in the August issue. 

On behalf of a joint committee of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. FE. A., 
of the Inter-City 


ents of the U. S 


Conference of Superintend 


Bureau of Education and the 
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National Association of School Business 
Officials, Mr. W. T. Keough presented a new 
form for a “uniform school accounting report 
for cities of 100,000 population or more.” The 
form, which was published in full in the May 
issue of the Schoo, Boarp Journat, is the result 
of a demand from cities of the middle west for 
more detailed accounting of the new and special 
activities of the school systems. While some 
objection was raised to the changes which the 
report will make in city school accounting sys- 
tems, the debate recognized the improvement 
and refinement in reporting and the possibility 
of making comparisons in like terms for all 
cities. The report was unanimously adopted. 


Financing for Current Expenses. 

Mr. Paul H. Scholz, business manager of the 
San Antonio, Tex., school board, presented to 
the convention a careful study of current finane- 
ing of schools. He said in part: 

Method of Financing for Current Expenses. 

The question of supplying adequate financial 
support to the public schools is one of the out- 
standing problems of the day. During the war 
there was a ban on building activities, and 
while the government did not discourage the 
building of schoolhouses, yet the policy of en- 
forced economy for patriotic reasons resulted 
in a restricted building program in nearly every 
school district in the United States. But while 
construction of schoolhouses stopped, the an- 
nual school census showed no corresponding 
halting in the crop of new pupils seeking en- 
trance into the schools. Hence today, more than 
ever before, school districts are facing the 
evils resulting from overcrowding. 

As an inheritance from this war-time period 
we find in nearly all growing communities a 
combination of evils which can be listed about 
as follows: 

1. The school census has 
growth of the assessment roll; 

2. Classrooms have become overcrowded be- 
yond all reasonable bounds; 

3. Part-time instruction for thousards of chil- 
dren has been resorted to; 

4. To hold the teachers it has become neces- 
sary to give a much-needed raise in salaries. 

5. Tax rates have reached the limits allowed 
by State Constitutions. 

In addition to existing evils we find a popular 
demand for an enlargement of the scope of 
public education extending both below and 
above the present range of elementary and high 
school grades. It is incumbent on the school 
authorities to demonstrate first that a larger 
program can be properly financed, and secondly 
that it can be sold to the community. What is 
fundamentally essential is that the machinery 
exists whereby the matter of education can be 
put squarely up to the people, not indirectly 
but directly, so that the issue can be tried on 
its own merits, unfettered by political powers 
and influences and uncontrolled by other gov- 
ernmental authorities. We say this because a 
recent investigation shows only 47 per cent of 


outstripped the 
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boards of education definitely independent, 
meaning sole power to determine their own bud- 
gets and to levy a sufficient tax, with regard 
only for state limitations as to the amount of 
the tax rate. For the schools the power to tax 
is often merely the power to live, and if school 
districts are not free in this regard they lack 
the most essential of all powers. To deny free- 
dom in this respect is to deny to the people the 
power to exert to its fullest expression the in- 
fluence of the most constructive force for pub- 
lic good that can be given them by the help of 
mankind. 


A Legal Background for Proper Financing. 

As a preliminary to any discussion of proper 
methods of financing it should be said that the 
following four fundamental safeguards should 
be written into the laws governing the schools: 

1—That the school district shall be definitely 
independent, meaning free to make its own bud- 
get and fix its own tax rate, subject only to 
the restrictions of a tax limit fixed by the 
State; 

2—That the tax rate annually levied shall not 
exceed the amount previously voted by the peo- 
ple, the Board having the power to raise or 
lower the rate within this limit voted by the 
people, without hindrance from other govern- 
ing bodies; 

8—That the State Constitution shall limit 
the rate which may be levied against property 
values, but shall not inhibit the Legislature 
from authorizing other forms of taxation for 
school purposes, like a sales tax, an income tax, 
etc.; 

4—That there be a legal requirement to the 
effect that the expenditures for any year shall 
not exceed the estimated income for said year, 
and at the close of the year an audit by an in- 
dependent certified public accountant shall be 
published in the daily press over the sworn 
signature of such auditor. 

I have outlined the above legal provisions be- 
cause under such conditions it will be necessary 
for the school authorities to conduct the finan- 
cial affairs of the district with wholesome re- 
gard for the property rights of the taxpayers, 
and incidentally will lead them to adopt the 
most businesslike methods of managing the 
available revenue. When school authorities 
have been thus restricted by law, it should then 
follow as a corollary that the taxpayers on their 
part should assume a liberal attitude toward 
the schools whenever conditions are shown to 
warrant the need for additional funds. With 
these reciprocal relations clearly established 
it becomes a simple question as to how much 
confidence the taxpayers have in the board’s 
ability and integrity, and how much of an edu- 
cational program the people are willing to pay 
for. 

Tax Rates and Assessments. 

In the estimation of school people we have 
reached a point where mere economy of man-~ 
agement and mere efficiency in administration 
fail to give relief from embarrassed finances. 
We must look to a larger step—either a more 
radical method of securing larger revenues, or 
a decided curtailment of present-day educational 
programs. Until such radical step in financing 
has been brought about we must rely on the 
best procedure that can be worked out for as- 
sessing and collecting in the accustomed way- 
namely, by a mill tax on property valuations. 
And the only possible way to administer the 
schools successfully under this plan is to pay 
current expenses out! of current tax funds, and 
pay for buildings and other improvements out 
of a bond fund. Probably every community 
has passed through the experience of paying for 
buildings out of current revenues. Such a pol- 
icy is unquestionably less costly in the end than 
the piling up of bonded debts, but unfortunately 
this method is no longer practicable, owing to 
the rapid growth of cities and the enlarged ex- 
pansion of educational service demanded. In 
practice it will be found that any attempt to 
build with current tax funds will ultimately 
create a condition where the margin for main- 
tenance rate will not yield enough for main- 
tenance, nor will the margin for a tax rate to 
provide interest and sinking funds be sufficient 
in yield for that purpose. When the constitu- 
tional limit of the tax rate has been reached 
the schools will still continue to grow, and then 
the matter of financing presents an impossible 
situation. 

My purpose here is to caution against the 
policy of tryine to pay for new construction 
with maintenance money. It is only by a far 
look ahead that we can see the, fallacy of this 
plan of financing. The best way to protect the 
maintenance fund and assure your city of the 
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necessary larger sum needed as the city grows 
and expenses for ordinary purposes increase is 
to go on the policy of bonds for improvements. 
By this route the maximum limit of the tax 
rate will be approached far more slowly. To 
illustrate with figures;—for each $100,000 of 
improvements, by issuing a 40-year five per 
cent bond we take from the people $7,500 in 
taxes annually, which is 1/13 as much as we 
take by trying to make the current roll yield 
the entire $100,000 in one year. In other 
words, it is easier on the people to take through 
taxation $7,500 annually than to take $100,000 
thirteen times easier. 


The Issuance of Bonds. 


The building policy should therefore be to 
raise funds by bonding, notwithstanding that 
theoretically it can be demonstrated that pay 
as you go is the less costly plan. So long as 
cities double in population in ten years, as 
most progressive cities do, we cannot within 
present tax-rate limits hope to cope with the 
increasing demand for more buildings. But 
in the issuance of bonds the tax-payers’ inter- 
ests will be best conserved by paying off part 
of the principal and reducing the interest each 
year. This can be done by adopting the serial 
form of bond, which for municipalities is 
equivalent to the plan followed by the average 
home owner in paying for his home. That is. he 
pays on the installment plan in such a way that 
with each payment he reduces the principal, and 
this reduces the interest charges from and after 
every payment. Chamberlain, in his book on 
“The principles of Bond Investment” has shown 
that the difference between the ultimate cost 
of a straight 50-year 4% bond of $1,000,000 
issue and the same issue paid off serially, even 
if allowing the sinking funds to earn 3%, is 
$418,305 in favor of the serial issue. This 
shows that we really add 41.83% to the cost 
of the improvement by financing with a straight 
bond rather than with the serial bond. Babson 
states that the present tendency in corporation 
finance is to eliminate the sinking fund, and 
that municipalities are taking more and more 
to the serial issues. It is estimated that in 
the case of railroads not more than twenty 
per cent of the bonds are of the sinking fund 
variety. The serial bond is therefore the ap- 
proved type if we are to do the square thing 
by the taxpayer. 

Other features in connection with bond is- 
sues that have a bearing on current expenses 
are: (1) Sinking funds should at all times be 
kept invested in interest-bearing securities pay- 
in a larger yield than cash deposits. (2) Th 
tax rate for outstanding issues should be grad- 
ually reduced commensurate with the growth of 
assessed valuation and the building up of the 
sinking fund from interest earned on invest- 
ments. It is also in accord with good practice 
that the maturity of any issue of bonds does 
not extend beyond the probable life of the im- 
provement for which the bonds are issued. 


Economy in Banking Arrangements. 


Most school districts run on _ overdrafts 
throughout the major portion of the calendar 
year. School deficits and floating debts are 


an all-too-prevailing characteristic 
tional administration. In a recent article by 
E. E. Lindsay of the University of Iowa en- 
titled ““A Study in Schoo! Deficits” we find that 
in Iowa (which is tvpical of other states) 

“Over 56% of all schools were running on 
borrowed money; 

“In 74% of these schools the banks were ob- 
jecting to taking warrants marked ‘not pay- 
able for want of funds’; 


of educa- 
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“Over 25% of them stated that their banks 
would not carry them until the April (1922) 
money came in, and over 60% that the April 
money, when it came in, would not clear the 
books and permit of a fresh start.” 

The conditions here revealed are due too 
often to the indifference or ignorance of schoo! 
officials to good business practice in the man- 
agement of funds. A_ good finance officer 
should be both alert and intelligent in the mat- 
ters. Floating debts and discounted warrants 
hurt the credit of a school district, and usually 
cause it to pay more for goods than is justifi- 
able. 

The customary method of running the schools 
prior to the revenue-collecting period is to bor- 
row and pledge such revenue for repayment. 
We may either run overdrafts at the bank, is- 
sue short-time notes, or, if ill-advised, create 
floating debts and fund such debts by issuing 
bonds. The simplest and most economical ar- 
rangement for borrowing is to make a contract 
with the bank or depository of the district, 
based on bids, whereby the depository will per- 
mit overdrafts at an agreed interest rate on 
average daily balances in overdrawn accounts, 
and as an offset to this allow interest in the 
same manner on average daily credit balances. 
School charters usually permit the making of 
such contracts. Such an arrangement auto- 
matically cancels interest the moment deposits 
are made in overdrawn accounts. The effect is 
the same as making part payments on interest- 
bearing notes. With this plan the finance of- 
ficer has an ever-present incentive to take the 
initiative in collecting the board’s revenue at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Short-T_:m Notes. 

If no bank is willing to contract with the 
board on the overdraft basis the next best plan 
is, no doubt, to issue notes payable on or be- 
fore a certain date, and to place these notes 
if possible with local banks where they can be 
taken up the moment revenue comes to hand for 
that purpose. If individual banks refuse to 
carry all the notes the matter can usually be ar- 
ranged through the clearing house. By appeal- 
ing to local pride and the cooperative spirit 
we find the banks will agree, through the clear- 
ing house, to distribute the burden among them- 
selves on an equitable plan and at a much lower 
rate than the prevailing market. 

Another method of cutting down interest 
charges is to watch the outside market. By 
bringing in outside competition we recently re- 
funded our short-term notes held by local banks 
and gained 2% per cent in the rate. This plan 
helps the community by bringing new capital 
to town, and for that reason usually has the 
sympathetic support of the local banks. 

The point to be emphasized in connection with 
borrowing for current needs is that the district 
should not heedlessly issue interest-bearing se- 
curities payable at a fixed date in the future 
without reserving the right to pay these secur- 
ities before this fixed date if revenue accruals 
permit. The experience of my own city is not 
different from all cities of its class. We bor- 
row for eight months of the twelve. It would 
be bad financing to issue securities due in eight 
months so long as you can issue notes payable 
at the will of the board. By observing this 
principle we have reduced the average tenur* 
of our notes to:3.43 months, the interest charges 
being of course less than half as compared with 
securities not having the prior-option privilege. 

The Budget. 

I have stated that one of the requirements 
of the law should be that the estimated ex- 
penses for the year shall not exceed the es- 
timated revenue for the same year. This would 
require the board to annually map out its pro- 
gram, and to stay within the limits of the bud- 
get. In other words, it would require that you 
plan vour work, and work vour plan, which is 
something every first class business man does. 
The budget, therefore. is the framework of the 
vear’s financial activities. Without it there can 
be no proper basis for a successful method of 
financing for cvrrent expenses. 

More Adequate Financinz. 

No less an authority on taxation than Prof. 
E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University says: 

1. We have in this country entirely adequate 
resources for s’pporting education; 

2. The outstanding point in the whole prob- 
lem is to bring the technique of taxation up to 
date. We have entirely outvrown that rrincirle 
of taxation which depends largely on property 
taxes. 

To take up the first point—adequate re- 
sources. Iowa leads the nation annually in pro- 
duction of wealth, yet in support of schools she 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Enrollment and Information Blanks. 


High School Records 


W. Lloyd Peterson, Iowa City, Ia. 
(Concluded from June.) 























































































































Attendance. B c TEACHERS' DAILY ATTENDANCE REPORT 

" ° Cit State, High School ‘ 

I'wo forms are recommended to take care of = Stete, High soboo 
the information that. is required at entrance Pupil's Name Tel. Teacher. Date 

: fr pare (Last Name) (First) (Middle) 
and at the close of the current semester. The Sub ject__ Room 
' “ Curricul ou 
first, known as the “entrance enrollment card,” ‘cikteamtne _ 
, : 's Kame ‘ Dinccidietnneddlll 
contains rather complete data on the new pupil. —" aire Zane series —) Foriod 
Schools are inclined to call it by many different Subjects this Semester Subjects next Semester 
names, e. g., registration card, enrollment, 
classification card, ete. Various amounts and 
kinds of information are recorded. The data 
presented required the inclusion of the items as 
shown on the accompanying form. The second 
form is for the purpose of aiding the principal ici 
‘ : Approved Parent 
in making out the program for the new semes- 
° ‘ ° Date Aiviser 

ter. Here again the name, type, information 
required, ete., differed very greatly with the ria. * "iG. 8 

- om ym. fs . 7. ° 
different schools. The form has been named 
“hi schoo vast,” as } ssing 3 . xo" aa . : 
high school forecast,” as expressing most j, set on a 5”x8 paper blank. These should ness, while others accommodated the two items 


nearly what it really is and the items included 
are justified by the forms examined. 

The first form, 
printed on a 5”x8” two-ply index bristol] card 


“Entrance Enrollment,” is 
after the form shown in Fig. 6, while the second 
form mentioned above is to be printed as shown 
Fig. 7. 


The “entrance enrollment card” is, 


on 3”’x5” light paper. 
of course, 
permanent record and should be preserved as 
The “high school forecast” will need to 
be kept only until the new semester is well 


such. 


started when it may be discarded. 
Attendance. 

In the matter of attendance and punctuality 
two checks are generally made: (1) in school, 
and (2) in elass. Therefore two forms are pro- 
vided. The one for checking attendance at each 
school session 
period” (Fig. 8), and the other for checking at- 
tendance in class is called “teacher's daily at- 
tendance (Fig. 9). The former is 
printed on a 3”x5” paper blank, while the latter 


is known as “absent at checking 


report” 


hundred each 
and ean be handed out to the individual teach- 
needed. They be printed on a 
rougher grade of paper than the other forms 


be made in pads of one to two 


ers as can 
thus far recommended as they are needed only 
for temporary use. 


The author preferred a shorter form for class 
absence record which should be filled out, placed 
on a receiver just outside the classroom door 
This plan is not the 
one followed by any great percentage of the total 


and collected every period. 


number of schools reporting and so was not rec- 
If it is deemed advisable to collect 
the slips each period but little change need be 


ommended. 


made in the suggested form. 


Admit Card. 

All schools employ one or more blanks for ad 
mission to class or home room following absence 
or tardiness. Such forms are almost always filled 
out at the principal’s office. In many eases the 
form made provision for both absence and tardi- 
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Blank City, State, High School 


Date 








(Tast Name) 


(Piret Name in Full) 


(Middle Neme) 

















Birthplace _Date Age in Yrs. Mos, 
Parent or Guardian Res Tel. 
Parent's Occupation__.ii.._. .. Business Address Tel. 
Nationality of parente: Father Mother 
Tuition pupil County __No, of District 








Grade school attended 


Finished in class: Vate 





Curriculum Chosen 


Credits from other high school if any 





“4 
yiass 





Home or Session Room 


entering now 





success 








Vaccinated, Date 


Do you intend to greduate? 


__jiow long remain 








Likes in high school subjects 


Will you need work for support? 








Dislikes in high school subfects 


What do you intend to do after leaving high achool? 























at do you expect to do after graduation? Business 
Trade Profession School 
Health __—Physical difficulty 

















FIG. 6 


on separate blanks. 

The suggested form shown in Fig. 10 seeks 
to care for both items on the same blank. The 
material is to be set on a 3”x5” paper form. 
The only feature omitted that oceurred with 
any considerable degree of frequency was that 
of a place for teacher’s initials. There is am- 
ple space left for that entry if the system in 
which the form is to be used thinks best to re- 
quire it. 

. 

Admit cards ought to be returned to the prin- 
cipal’s oftice at the close of the day. They are 
to be preserved for but a short time after being 


issued. It is not necessary, therefore, to pro- 





ABSENT AT CHECEING PERIOD 
Blank City, State, High School 


Room _Date. 


A. Me or Pe Mec. 88008 











(Arrange Alphabetically) 


























(Use back of report if necessary) 











FIG. 9. 


vide any great amount of space for their re- 
ception. 
Student’s Pass Slip. 

That there is need of some form to govern the 
movement of pupils in the building was very 
evident from the number of forms submitted. 
Three different types were found: (1) library 
permits of various sorts, (2) laboratory permits, 
and (3) general pass cards. 

There is no good reason why one form cannot 
be made to take care of the whole matter. With 
this thought in mind, after carefully studying 
the data, the recommended form illustrated in 
Fig. 11 was fashioned. It is to be set on a 3”x5” 
The paper can be of the ordinary 
not more than temporary 
Copies of the form should 
be in all home and study rooms, if not in all 
rooms, and when a form is filled out for a pupil 
it should be returned to the teacher who filled 


paper blank. 
quality as there is 


use for the form. 





Ai ee 


- ela aerated, 


ila 


Cee. 


—T7ee 





ADK CA 
s High Schoo 

















nee (last Name) (Firet) (Middle) 
Date Issued_ 

Date Abdsent 

Time Tardy. 

Excused _Unexcused 





Signature 














STUDEBT'S PASS SLIP 
Bla Cit State, High School 


a — 





Student's Name. 





has permission to go from room #£___to room ¢ 
Time Teacher 


SS... | ee 

















FIGS. 10 AND 11. 
it out, thus giving an adequate check on the 
pupil. This form does not need to be preserved 
longer than for the teacher who issued it to see 
and approve it. This form is not intended for 
use in the ease of pupils going to toilet rooms. 
If need of a record of this type develops it can 
be handled more efficiently by merely keeping 
a list of all those leaving the room, with time 


of leaving and returning recorded. 


Grade List. 

At the en of each period the teacher will 
need blanks to record the grades of pupils in 
the various classes. These lists will be kept in 
the principal’s office until the end of the fol- 
lowing period when the teacher may again se 
cure them to record the second period grades. 
At the close of the semester these grade lists 
ought to be bound together in some manner and 
put in the school vault. In case anything hap 
pens to the permanent record card there is then 
this other place where the pupil’s record can be 
obtained. The author has found it necessary 
from time to time to go back to these lists where 
permanent record cards were either lost or im 


properly filled out. In spite of all the care that 


GENERAL ATTENDABCE RECORD 
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can be exercised in the matter mistakes in en- 
tries and loss of cards cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The printed material for the form illustrated 
in Fig. 12 should be set on an 8%”x11” blank 
of a good grade of paper. The form 
should be carefully and completely filled out by 
the individual teacher and kept on file as in- 


white 


dicated above. The space left for remarks can 
be used either for teacher’s names or initials, 
texts used, material covered, or whatever the 
individual school may prefer to record. 
Permanent Attendance Records. 

A very great variety of forms were submitted 
in the case of permanent attendance records. 
In view of our study two forms are recom- 
mended, one dealing with collective attendance, 
a form for each day, and the other dealing with 
individual attendance, 


year. 


a form serving for one 


The collective attendance record should be a 
paper form 81%”x11”". It is for receiving the 
day’s record, a compilation if you will, of all 
the reports turned in at the principal’s office. 
The recording of these individual reports is 
often taken care of by some efficient pupils or it 
may be eared for by the office force in ease it 
is sufficient. It will need to be preserved but 
for a limited time. (Fig. 13.) 

The material for the 


individual attendance 


record should be set on a 2-ply, white, index- 


— 
, Zo . 


bristol form ! 
end of that 
contains should be recorded on the permanent 
will be of no further 
(Fig. 14.) 

These fourteen forms will be found necessary 


It isa year’s record, at the 
time the essential information it 
record ecard and thus it 
value and ean be discarded. 


and, we believe, quite adequate for the needs 
of the ordinary high school. However, there are 
some other forms which oecurred with no small 
frequency in some of the better school systems 
of our country and it is believed worth while 
to take a reasonable amount of space for a brief 
statement about some of the more important of 
these. 


Other Forms Sometimes Used in Administra- 


tion. 
Class Enrollment. 


Some schools employ a 


“class 


admission 


ticket” in order for the pupil to vain admission 


Blank City, Stats, High School 





Date 


f Pupil 


AM 
MN 


KEY: Absent 


FIG. 18. 
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FIG. 12. 


to class at the opening of a new semester. The 
pupil receives a block of such tickets properly 
filled out which he detaches as needed for his 
Other schools have an “assign- 


various classes. 


ment card” and attached below a “class certifi 


eate.” This lower part is to be detached and 
for ad- 


handed to the student who presents it 
mission to his classes, 
when presented. 
which classes, periods, and room numbers aré 
listed for each subject and signed by the prin 

carries 
Thirteen 
sented some type of class enrollment form 


Offence Card. 


caption is classified any 


cipal. The pupil evidently 


admission to his classes. cities pre 


Under this 


dealing 


pline. One city uses a 


reporting breaches of discipline. On 
cards sent to the 
the complaint and what has been done as 
Another city 


another, a 


remedial measure. 
tention room ecard” and still 
which serves the same purpose, but 
a “sixth period eard.” 
“offence card” 


room, ete. 


complaint, date, 


giving 


there is an individual ecard in 
which 


Collateral Reading. 


Eight schools reporting presented cards for 


the collection of facts on “collateral 


(Continued on Page 147) 





each teacher signing it 
One city employs a form on 


it to gain 


form 
specifically with deportment or disci- 
“deportment card” for 
these 


home room, the teacher states 


sends a “de- 
form 
known as 
Other cities employ the 
class, 
One instance was reported where 
the office on 
a pupil’s disciplinary record is entered. 


reading.” 
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The following review, dealing with the sev- 


eral states on the creation and distribution of 
state school funds, brings out the fact that in 
some states a separate v ‘ll tax levy for state 
school purposes is provided, while in others a 
certain proportion of the general tax yield is 
diverted into the state school fund. 

that 


the several 


noted 
fund in 
Some states provide for a per 


Again, it will be the distribution 
of the school 


considerably. 


states varies 
capita pupil distribution, others have adopted a 


distribution on a teacher basis, and still others 


make distribution in accordance with ascer- 
tained local or district needs, Special legisla 
tive support is called for where the local tax 


ability, together with ordinary state aid, is: in 
sufficient to maintain the schools. 

On the whole the basic thought 
through all the laws making for the support of 


which runs 


the common schools is that localities must tax 


themselves for the support of the schools in 
keeping with their needs and their ability to 
provide these needs. All supplementary sup 
port provided by the state is intended to sup 
ability of the 


namely, by exacting the tax upon the basis of 


plement the tax several units, 
property wealth, and distributing the same upon 
pupil population, thus securing a greater uni 
formity of educational efficiency throughout an 
entire state. 

{labama. 


comprises the 


The general education fund which 


three mill tax on all taxable 
property in the state, an annual legislative ap- 
pr ypriation of $500,060, the interest on the pro 
the sales of 16th Section school lands, 


the interest on United States surplus revenues, 


ceeds of 
is apportioned by the state superintendent of 
education to the 
if children between the ages of seven and twenty 
rie Th 
ntendent is appropriated by the ec 

education to the schools of the 


eluding the 


various counties on the basis 


fund so apportioned by the super 


vunty board 


county in 


incorporated eit'es and frowns so 


as to provide as nearly as practicable school 


terms of equal length exclusive of anv loeal 
funds pro. ided by the school district 
The local four mill county tax is apportioned 


to the various schools of the county, including 
the incorporated cities and towns tor public 
school purposes, under such rules and regula 


tions as the board may prescribe. 

The loeal district 
hy the respective boards, city or county, as the 
benefit of the 
collected. The 


are distrib 


school fixes are expended 


may be, for the exclusive 


Case 
territory in which the same are 
poll taxes collected in each county 
uted among the schools in the same manner as 
The 


agricultural 


high schools, 


sch ols, 


sch ols, the institutions of higher learning and 


he county 
state 


taxes. county 


secondary normal] 
the corrective and other special institutions are 


maintained by special legislative appropria- 


tions. 
{rizona. 


i92] 


The total tax yield distributed for 
was $1,254,325. 
state department and for state textbooks sub- 
tracted would leave $1,104,325 to be 
distributed for the schools. In addition to this 
direct levy upon the state, there was received 


¢ 


The expenditures of the 
therefrom 
rom other sources, including revenue from the 


fund, $254,072. This 
vided $22.07 per capita for attendance in ele- 


permanent school pro- 


mentary and high schools, or including the 
revenue from permanent school fund, $27.15. 


The state school tax rate per $1,000 of valua 


American School Taxation Problem 


State School Funds — How Created and Distributed 


Article VI. 


William George Bruce. 


tion was $1.5113. This was the levy needed to 
raise the $1,254,325 indicated above. 

Arkansas. The state permanent school fund 
which amounts to $56,725 annually and the rev- 
enue derived from a state three mill school tax 
amounting to about $1,708,000 annually. All 
of the state common school fund is apportioned 
to the different upon the 
scholastic population. In 1922 the apportion- 
ment was $2.61 per child of school age. 


counties basis of 


California. There is no state school tax as 


such. <A tax levied on the gross income of pub- 
lic service corporations provides the revenue of 
the state. Out of this revenue, before mecting 
any other charges against the state, must be set 
aside $30 per pupil in average daily attendance 
for the previous school year. This applies to 


and secondary schools. The 
amount in 1921 elementary 
(and apportioned in 1922) was 
$12,879,480; for secondary schools is $2,803,290. 
both a 
attendance 


state 


both elementary 
total raised for 


schools 


teacher basis 
The 
60° 


The distribution is on 


and an average daily basis. 


law gives all the and 
of the 


exceed 


hew money 


funds (which must equal, and 


the state) to 


county 
may the amount given by 
the teacher salary fund. 
Colorado. In 1910 the school population was 
212,842; the state school fund, $308,620.90; the 
per capita rate of distribution, $1.45. In 1921 
264,519; the state 
the per capita distribution, 


the school population 
fund, $813,073.56 ; 
$5.122. 

The The 
highest tax for any county (Lake) is 26.6 mills, 
district (Douglas) .51 mills. 
(Lake) is 
The 


was 


local tax varies considerably. 
the lowest in 
The highest 


21.9 mills, the lowest (Gunnison) 2.9 mills. 


any 


average in any county 


average 1921. for all counties, 7.17 mills. The 
total paid out._for school purposes, $17,162, 
$58.44. Of this amount $9,055,238.53 was paid 


for teachers’ salaries. Average cost per month 


for each pupil enrolled, $15.68: cost per month 


per pupil attendance, $20.84. 


Connecticut. Schools in Connecticut ire 
supported by local taxation aided by grants 
from the state treasury. In some towns there 
ire town deposit funds, the income of which 


the local schools. All 


state 


used for the support of 


$2.25 per pupil, 


towns receive from the 
children 
Of this 


enumeration grant, approximately 35 cents per 


based on an annual enumerat on\ of 


hetween the ages of four and sixteen. 
pupil is the income from the permanent school 
The 


revenues in 


from unexpended 
In addition to 
to the 


a tax levied 


fund. balance comes 
the state treasury. 
yme available 


the general sources of ine 


state for all state purposes, there is 
on the 
one-half millions a year. 


VOCS to the 


amount of about two and 


Some 


towns to th 
portion of this 
towns for schools in the enumera 
tion grant, but not as much, since the two and 
dollars is reckoned in the to 


tal resources of the state. 


one-half million 


Delaware. The school law of 1921 provides 
that the state board of education shall have 
power to make rules and regulations “govern 
ing the apportionment of monevs derived from 
county taxes and from the state school fund, 
from income taxes and from state appropria 
tions, for public education, provided that in 


making such rules and regulations such appor 


tionment shall be based upon: 
“1. Total 


~~ Average 


net enrollment. 


daily 


itte ndance. 
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“3. Number and qualification of teacher or 
teachers. 

“4. Create a standard of school buildings, 
school grounds and school equipment.” 

This constitutes a complicated problem, the 
details of which are worked out by the state 
department of public instruction, not of interest 
to other states. Briefly put, the state has 
25,000 children and an appropriation of 
$2,200,000 to run the schools. 

Florida. The fund, both the 
state one mill tax and the interest on the school 


state school 
fund, is distributed to the various counties in 
proportion to the average attendance of pupils 
The per capita rate distrib 
uted is $2.66 per pupil. 


in those counties. 


The general state tax rate is 5 mills 
on the dollar or $5 per each $1,000 of property 
Of the total tax yield one-half or 
$250 per $1,000 valuation goes into the state 
fund. The state funds are ap- 
propriated to the different counties and inde- 
pendent systems on the per capita basis. The 
per pupil capita rate for the year 1922 is $4.88. 

Idaho. 
the state school fund provides that forty per cent 


(Georgia, 
valuation. 
school school 
The law covering the distribution of 
of the whole amount shall be apportioned among 
the several districts of the counties in 


tion to the 
ployed by 


propor- 
teachers regularly em- 
district; 400% of the 
is apportioned per capita among the 
number 
of children in each district; no district having 


number of 
each whole 
amount 


several districts in proportion to the 


less than fifteen census pupils is considered; 
17% so much thereof 
as is needed, is used for the relief of all dis- 


of the whole amount, or 


tricts organized, which after having levied a 


special of ten mills, have not sufficient funds, 
including their regular apportionment, to 
maintain the minimum term as provided. 

The county superintendent is the judge of 
the needs of such districts. Three per cent of 


the whole amount or so much thereof as is 


high 
school districts and consolidated districts which 


needed is apportioned among the rural 


carry approved high school work. The amount 
ipportioned to any such high school shall not 
exceed the sum of $300 in any school year for 
each teacher so employed in such high school, 
in addition to its share of the first apportion- 
ment of forty per cent, as above provided for. 

Illinois. 
$1,000 of 


The general tax is $2.03 on every 
Out of the net 
vield about $8,000,000 goes into the state school 


assessed valuation. 
fund. There is no direct state school tax. In 
1920 the pupil enrollment was 1,127,560, thus 
fixing the per capita distribution at $7.08. 

The per capita is $4.303 for each 
person enumerated between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years. The local levies range from 
10 cents to $1.25 on each $100 of taxable prop- 


India na. 


erty. The state and local funds in all cases 
ire distributed on basis of enumeration. 
Iowa. The interest on the permanent fund 


: apportioned among the schools in proportion 
to the number of pupils between the ages of 


five and twenty-one. There are four state ap- 


propriations; one for normal training high 


consolidated mining 


high 


The appropriation for 


one for 
Normal training 
$750 annually. 


schools is 


schools; 
schools. 


secure 


camp 
schools each 


consolidated prorated among the 


schools, each school receiving an equal amount. 
The standard rural schools receive $6 for each 
mining camp ap- 


person in attendance and the 
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distributed various 


mining camp schools in proportion to the needs 


propriation is among the 
of the districts. 

Kansas. The permanent 
(1922), $11,214,865.87. The interest on this in- 
vestment is distributed twice a year, going to 


school fund = is 


each county in proportion to the school popula- 
tion, using the ages of children from five to 
twenty-one. The school population in 1921 was 
529,911. The distribution amounted to $1.02 per 
child 


state aid 


of school age. There is also a special 
fund for weak districts. Last year 
$11,000 was expended for this purpose. 
Kentucky. For each of the years 1919-20-21 
the pupil per capita rate of distribution has 
been $6.10, as shown by census of pupil chil- 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen. 
The state school tax is two and 
one-half mills on the state assessment and 
amounts to something like $4,000,000 a year. 
This fund is distributed to the various parishes 
(counties) on the basis of the school popula- 
tion. It amounts to about $7.00 per child. The 
state school fund after reaching the parishes is 
added to the other school funds, and all of the 
school funds, except special district taxes, must 


Louisiana. 


be used to provide schools of equal session 
throughout the parish. 
The state school fund act passed by 


fund 


Maine. 
the 1921 legislature provides for a made 
up as follows: 

1. Six per cent of permanent school fund. 

2, One-half taxes on franchise and savings 
banks and trust companies. 

3. Taxes on deposit in banking institutions. 

4. Three and one-third mills on the total val- 
uation of the state. 

This fund is distributed among the five hun- 
dred and nineteen towns of the state in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1. Each teaching position, including special 
teachers of music, drawing, school nurses, ete., 
receive $100. 

2. About one-third of the fund is distributed 
on aggregate daily attendance. That is, when 
a student attends school he is an asset to his 
town and when he stays out he is a liability. 

3. Three dollars on school census. 

In connection with this fund there is a sub- 
stantial equalization fund which is distributed 
by the state superintendent of schools to towns 
with tax rates for municipal and school pur- 
poses exceeding the average taxes of the state. 
There is also in connection with this a special 
fund which may be used by the state superin- 
tendent to promote new and progressive educa- 
tional The state school funds usu- 
ally represent about 40% of the cost of educa- 


measures. 


tion in the state, the total cost being eight mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Maryland. The state school tax of 15 cents 
on each $100 is distributed as follows: 
thirds on the basis of the 
tween the ages of six and fourteen, as disclosed 
by the Federal 1924, when the 
State Census will govern the distribution. One- 


Two- 
population — be- 
Census, until 
third on the basis of the aggregate days of at- 
tendance in the public schools, exclusive of the 
The General As- 
sembly of 1922 passed an Act, the principal 


attendance in high schools. 


feature of which is that any county in the State 
which state pro- 
gram on a levy of 67 cents may be assisted by 


cannot carry the minimum 


Fund,” in 


participate for the 


the state out of an 
which 


first year. 


Equalization 
seventeen counties 
The state budget is increased by 26 
per cent. 

The distribution of the state 
school fund is not made on a per capita basis, 


Massachusetts. 


but is based on reimbursements on salaries paid 
to persons employed by local school systems. 
In March, 1922, the commonwealth distributed 
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FINANCIAL .INDEPENDENCE 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


“The power to control the finances of the pub- 
lic school system carries with it by necessity the 
power to determine educational policies, to limit 
educational activities, to restrict teaching effi- 
ciency, to obstruct school facilities, and, finally, 
to deprive the children of the city of their educa- 
tional privileges. 

“All this may be done by a refusal to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to establish suitable courses 
of instruction,” he said, “to pay salaries to com- 
petent and experienced teachers adequate to re- 
tain them in their positions, to supply suitable 
school supplies and appliances, or to construct, 
enlarge and repair school buildings. 

“A board of education with no financial control 
over the schools under its management could do 
no more than suggest the methods and plans, 
while the final consummation would rest with the 
board or body having the ultimate disposition of 
the tax budget.” 

—Dr. Frank P. Graves, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, New York. 


FOR 





$581,960.46. Of this amount $217,409.12 was 
derived from the income of the Massachusetts 
school fund, the balance, $164,551.34, from the 
proceeds of the state tax on incomes. In No- 
vember, 1921, the commonwealth distributed 
$3,998,359.76 from the proceeds of the state tax 
on incomes. 

In addition to these two forms of state aid 
the commonwealth also aids small towns on ac- 
count of the employment of a superintendent 
of schools and on account of high school in- 
struction. During the state fiscal year ending 
November 20, 1921, the distributed 
$113,335.65 to the account of 
the employment of a superintendent of schools; 
$122,612.70 to 
on account of 


state 
small towns on 
than 500 families 
tuition; and 
$57,258.52 on account of high school transporta- 
tion. 


towns of less 


high school 


In addition to this the commonwealth reim- 
bursed cities and towns $581,690.74 on account 
of independent industrial schools, and $141,- 
618.58 on Americanization 
and on English-speaking adult classes. 

Michigan. The legislature for 1921 appro- 
priated $25,000 to be apportioned to one room 


account of classes 


school districts, where the tax was more than 
$12 on $1,000 Such schools 
must be maintained nine months in the year. 
The state valuation is $5,000,000,000. The dis- 


each valuation. 


tribution (July, 1921) was $10.50 per pupil 
capita. 
Minnesota. The state makes a tax levy for 


the state school fund 1.23 mills. 
into the current 


One mill goes 


school fund and the balance 


r 





into the ‘The former is dis: 
tributed on a per capita enrollment basis. The 


local 


university fund. 
fixed at 30 mills for 
the support of the schools and 10 mills for the 
purchase of sites and the construction of build- 
ings. 


school tax limit is 


The actual proceeds from the one mill state 
school tax last year was $1,746,000. On the 
basis of a total enrollment of 505,681, the per 
capita from this source of state revenue was 
$3.45. 

The distribution is made under three heads: 
1. That which accrues from the one mill tax, 
which is contained above. 2. 
the permanent 


The income from 
school fund. 3. The amount 
appropriated by the legislature for special pur- 
poses which is, in fact, larger than the aggre- 
gate of the other two. The total amount dis- 
tributed by the state during the past year was 
$6,646,338.48, or a per capita of about $13.20. 
Mississippi. Makes an appropriation of $4.00 
for every educable child between the ages of 
Sixty-two and one- 
half per cent of this appropriation, computed 
on a direct per capita basis, is sent to the re- 
spective counties to be disbursed by the county 
superintendents in such a way as to do the 


five and twenty-one years. 


greatest good to all concerned. The remaining 
3714%. is disbursed by the state board of edu- 
cation to the various counties and school dis- 
tricts in such a manner as to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities as much as possible. 

It is found that any hard and fast rule on 
disbursing the state school fund where part of 
the state is rich and the other part poor; where 
in some counties a great majority of the people 
are black and in 
great injustice. 


others white, works a very 
Therefore, the equalizing fund 
seems to be absolutely necessary in order that 
every the hands of the state 
educationally the same consideration shown to 
every other child. 


Missouri. 


child receive at 


There is no state school tax rate. 
The law simply provides that one-third of the 
state revenue fund goes into the state school 
fund. In 1921 this amounted to 
$4,745,569.19. The amount is distributed over 
the school districts of the state by the state su- 
perintendent in accordance with their needs. 


one-third 


The income from state, county and township 
funds is applied only to the payment of teach- 
ers’ warrants. The apportionment of the state 
school fund is made at the rate of $50 for each 
teacher, principal and supervisor actually em- 
ployed for the entire term. For those employed 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION BUS, AKRON, OHIO. 


Used by Public Schools for transportation of crippled children. 
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There is perhaps no better way to 
the public mind specific information about our 
public schools than to make careful comparisons 
between the cost of education in different cities 


convey to 


of approximately the same population. Such 
information forms the best basis for asking for 
a more liberal support of the public schools. To 
determine unassailable data for such a cam- 
paign the statistician must be certain that the 
comparisons are made on exactly the same basis. 
In other words, per capitas must be comparable, 
determined from identical items for the differ- 
ent cities to be compared. 
Personnel and Financial Factors. 

Two major factors enter into the determina- 
tion of per capita costs—the personnel and the 
The former may be represented by 
the total population; the adult population, 21 


financial. 
years of age and over; the school population, 5 
to 18 years of age; the average school member- 
ship; the total school enrollment; or the average 
The latter may include the 
school revenue; the total current expenses; 


daily attendance. 
ex- 
penditures for outlays; and the amounts used 
this 
array of factors it can be seen that any com- 


to liquidate debts and obligations. From 
parison to be made involves a judicious selec- 
tion of the items. Varying results arise if dif- 
ferent bases are used by the different cities in 
computing per capita costs. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that many dif- 
ferent types of schools are to be found in city 
school systems. Certainly the per capita costs 
in a city maintaining many special schools, 
such as kindergartens, schools for the deaf, 
blind, normal 
schools, vocational schools and colleges, will be 
higher than those for a city not maintaining 
of educational institutions. 
still further perplexed when 
he attempts to compute per capita costs for the 
different school buildings. Again it may be 
come necessary to take the length of the school 
term into consideration, especially if all the 
cities being compared do not have approxi- 
mately the same school term. On noting the 
aforesaid factors it is apparent that great care 
must be exercised by the statistician who essays 
In fact the prob- 
lem is so involved that it almost defies analysis. 

Unless a clear understanding obtains among 


incorrigible, sub-normal, ete., 


these newer types 
rhe statistician is 


to compute per capita costs. 


business school officials as to the proper methods 
of computing these costs they can have but little 
meaning or significance. It is the purpose of 
this discussion to select those per capitas which 
have the greater significance and to show just 
how each is secured. We shall proceed to elimi- 
nate those that have little utility and to discuss 
fully those that tell a significant story. 
Selection of the Personnel Items. 

On the other hand, it does seem desirable to 
have some measure in computing unit costs. 
Since the other three are used it 
becomes necessary to show why they are errone- 
ous and should not usually be employed. There 


sometimes 
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H. R. Bonner, Statistician of the U. S. Bureau of Education 


Washington, D. C. 


seems to be little justification for using the 
total population. ‘Those persons who are under 
21 years of age do not usually pay taxes or con- 
tribute materially to the support of the schools. 
Furthermore, the available 
only for the years in which state or federal 
censuses are taken. For inter-censal years esti- 
mates must be used. For these reasons it seems 
that we are justified in eliminating this item 
from consideration. 

On the other hand, it does seem desirable to 
have some measure of the extent to which the 
public contributes to the support of the school 
system. Since such support comes largely from 
the adult population we are justified in using 
the population 21 years of age and over in com- 
puting the per capita to show this average con- 
tribution. 


correct census is 


Men and women alike should be in- 
cluded since they both pay taxes for school sup- 
port. These adults already know the tax rates 
for school purposes, but they are uninformed as 
to the average contribution which each adult 
makes. True, the adult population for inter- 
censal years must also be estimated, but the 
other factor appears to over-balance any defects 
due to inaccurate estimates. Of course, these 
grown-ups are not attending the schools and 
are not especially interested in the expenditures 
per pupil. Each is deeply concerned about his 
contribution as a For the adult the 
receipts of the school system become his ex- 


citizen. 


penditures, and he is interested chiefly in our 
per capita receipts. 
Unsatisfactory Basis. 

Neither does the school population, 5 to 18 
years of age, form a satisfactory basis on which 
to compute per capita costs. First, as has been 
pointed out above, it must contain inaccuracies 
Second, all the chil- 
dren between these years are not enrolled in 


for the inter-censal years. 
school. Third, many children under 5 and over 
18 years of age are enrolled in the school sys- 
tem. 

Just as unsatisfactory is the average mem- 
There is 
no uniformity of agreement at present as to 


bership in securing per capita costs. 
the meaning of the term. Furthermore, very 
few cities so far have made any use of it and 
could not supply the data if they were asked 
to do so. 

Of the two remaining terms, total school en- 
rollment and average daily attendance, the lat- 
It rep- 
resents the average number of children in at- 


ter seems to possess the greater value. 


tendance for each day in the school year, and 
the method of computation is fairly uniform 
for all cities. It is undoubtedly the best meas- 
ure of the personnel with which the statistician 
can deal in computing per capita costs on the 
pupil basis. On the other hand, the total en- 
rollment lacks uniformity. Some cities include 
in their total enrollment all the different pupils 
who have registered during the school year, 
whereas other who have 


exclude those 
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cities 





been previously enrolled during the year in other 
cities or in rural schools. Again, cities having 
semi-annual promotions sometimes duplicate a 
part of their enrollmént. Furthermore, when 
pupils transfer from one building to another 
within the system during the year they are fre- 
quently counted twice. Thus it is seen that so 
many possibilities of error enter into the deter- 
mination of the total enrollment that it is not as 
safe a unit of measurement to use as the average 
daily attendance. In 1910 the total enrollment 
reported to the Bureau of Education was 10.8 
per cent higher than that ascertained by the 
Bureau of the Census whose report eliminates 
all duplicates. Despite its shortcomings the 
enrollment forms a desirable basis of compari- 
son, if due care is exercised in the avoidance 
of duplication. The difference between a per 
capita computed on the enrollment basis and 
one ascertained on the attendance basis shows 
the increase per capita cost due to the irregular 
In this respect the enrollment pos- 
sesses a peculiar significance which cannot be 
ignored. It will be employed, therefore, through- 
out this discussion as a desirable, if not an ac- 
curate, basis on which to compute unit costs. 

Thus we have reduced the personnel factors 
to be used to three—the adult population, the 
total enrollment, and the average daily attend- 
The average attendance by far is the 
most reliable measure of the personnel factor. 
The total however, will become 
more dependable from year to year as superin- 
tendents and directors of research become more 
successful in installing better systems of child 
accounting. 

Selection of the Financial Items. 

We shall next consider what financial items 
are to be included in the proper determination 
We have already foreshad- 
owed the financial items to be used when the 
The total 
revenue receipts, which constitute public ex- 


attendance. 


ance, 


enrollment, 


of per capita costs. 
adult population is to be employed. 


penditures, should be divided by the adult pop- 
ulation to obtain the per capita cost of the city 
for the True, 
the adult may contribute more to the cause of 


school system average citizen. 
publie education than is here represented, since 
the city often pays more to the state or county 
school systems than it gets in return, but this 
per capita does represent the average contribu- 
tion that citizens made to support their local 
schools. The revenue receipts, however, should 
be differentiated as to source, i. e., as to federal, 
state, county, and local support and per capita 
costs should be computed for each source of 
revenue. Such per capitas show what the av- 
adult 
citizen of the nation, the state, the county, and 


erage pays for his school system ag a 
the municipality. 

From the standpoint of the pupil the expendt- 
tures of the school system should be used in 
computing costs. It should be 
pointed out at this point that one city can be 


compared with another only when they main- 


per capita 
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tain similar school systems. Manifestly, the 
per capita cost in a city supporting a college 
can not be properly compared with that in a 
city which does not support this type of higher 
educational institution. Failure to take this 
factor into account vitiates many comparisons. 
Furthermore, it is quite clear that per capita 
costs for outlays should not be included when 
comparisons are to be made, since such ex 
penditures fluctuate: considerably from year to 
year in the same city as well as in different 
cities. Deductions drawn from such inclusions 
are unreliable and should not be used. The per 
capita outlay should always be shown separately 
and should not be combined with the other run- 
ning expenses of the school system. 
Constant and Variable Items. 

The current expenses of the school system are 
of necessity divided into two major groups 
those that can not be distributed by types of 
schools and those that can be so differentiated 
The former group includes expenditures for 
general control, auxiliary agencies, and debt 
service, with the exception of amounts drawn 
from sinking funds and amounts used in liqui 
dating old bonds by the issue of new ones. Th 
latter group includes the cost of instruction, co 
ordinate activities, operation, fixed charges, and 
maintenance. The first group is composed of 
constants; the second, of variables. The unit 
costs derived therefrom may well be called per 
capita constants and per capita variables, re- 
spectively. These two 
stitute the running expense or the current ex 


groups combined con 
pense of the school system. Such expenditures 
are fairly constant from year to year for the 
same types of schools, and may be safely used 
in making a comparison of city school expendi 
tures. 

Some critics, I anticipate, will express doubt 
as to the advisability of including those items 
relating to debt service in computing per capita 
Heretofore, the payments for interest 
on indebtedness included by 
analyses, but the other items of debt service 
have generally been excluded. Should the pay- 
ments of short term loans be included in the 
They 


are fairly constant from year to year and to 


costs. 


have been most 


computation of the per capita constants ¢ 


ignore them would mean the omission of an item 


When they are not included the 
represent the true 


of expense. 
per capita costs do not 
amount spent for public education. It may 
sometimes happen that the money derived from 
these outstanding loans has been used up dur 
ing the preceding year. In such cases it is im- 
possible to credit them to the year to which 
they properly belong. Since the exact nature of 
from the 


approved statistical schedules they should be 


these loans can uot be ascertained 

ineluded in computing the per capita constants. 

Any errors resulting therefrom will be less than 

would occur if they were omitted altogether. 
Sinking Funds. 

It is altogether in place to discuss the ad- 
visability of including the amount of money 
the sinking funds to 
meet maturing long-term bonds and also any 
amounts raised liquidate 
bonds. Such remain fairly 
from year to year and undoubtedly constitute 
a legitimate part of expenditures for education. 
They represent payments for school buildings 
which have already been constructed and are 
being used by the school children. In fact, such 
payments are usually distributed over a series 
of years so that the burden will not fall heavily 
any one year. With such conditions in mind it 
is evident that all moneys raised annually to 
liquidate the bonded debt should be included 
in computing the per capita constants. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that payments 
from the sinking funds to liquidate any kind 


transferred annually to 
annually to serial 


moneys constant 
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of obligations should not be used in ascertain 
ing per capita costs. Such moneys have pre 
viously constituted a part of per capita cost~ 
and to include them here would mean duplica- 
tion... Furthermore, the liquidation of old bonds 
Ly the issue of new ones should not be included 
in such computation, since no real expenditure 
of money accrues in an emergency of this kind. 

One further criticism might be made with 
reference to the inclusion of payments of orders 
and warrants years—an item 
classified under the major heading of Fixed 
Charges—in computing the per capita variables. 
The statistical report of business school official. 
is executed on the payment and not on th 
order basis. Such payments can not be allo 
cated to the year to which they properly belong. 


of preceding 


Since they are fairly constant from year to year 
and are relatively small, no great error will be 
made by including them in computing per 
capitas. 

One further question about debt service is 


pertinent. Should current payments for debt 
service be included with the per capita constant 
or with the per capita variable? The total 
amount of unpaid bond issues per high schoo! 
student is greater than the corresponding 
amount per elementary school pupil. Why 


should payments for debt service be divided 
equally among all pupils¢ The statistical 
schedule now in use does not ask for a differ 
entiation of such payments so as to show the 
different types of school buildings for which 
the obligations were incurred. In fact, it would 
be a useless inquiry to make, since many bond 
issues are floated for the combined purpose of 
constructing buildings for both elementary and 
secondary schools. Furthermore, reporting of- 
ficials may not know the purposes of the debts 
incurred fifteen or twenty years ago. Again, 
some of the buildings originally constructed for 
high school purposes are today used for the 
elementary schools or the junior high school, 
or both elementary and high school pupils may 
now be housed in the same building. In view 
of these difficulties which can not be unraveled 
it seems advisable to attempt no differentiation 
at this point. Of course a slight error will be 
introduced but it will not be very significant. 
Per Capitas for Different Kinds of Schools. 
When public schools are classified according 
to the time of the day or year when they are 
in session three well-defined groups appear—the 
regular day schools, the evening schools, and 
the summer and vacation schools. With this 
classification before us the question arises as to 
how to determine the per capita constants -re 
ferred to Shall we include the total 
enrollment or the total average daily attend- 
ance for all three groups in ascertaining these 
constants? Evidently the majority of the sum 
mer school pupils have been previously enrolled 
during the year in the regular day schools, the 
evening schools, and the summer and vacation 
schools the per capita constants materially. 
l‘urthermore, the sumfher schools are in ses 
sion for a much shorter period than the regular 
day schools and should not be considered of 
equal importance or weight. It must be con 
cluded, therefore, that a 
would be 


above. 


considerable error 
introduced by the inclusion of the 
summer school pupils in determining this con 
stant. 

The night school factor is just as puzzling 
and difficult to deal with in this connection. A 
few of the evening school pupils have already 
been enrolled in the regular day school at some 
time during the school year. To include such 
pupils would tend to reduce the per capita con- 
stant. Furthermore, the night schools are only 
in session for a short time each evening and 
the enrollment and attendance therein is rela- 
tively less significant than that in the regular 


day schools. Such schools are usually conducted 
in the buildings used by the regular day school 
pupils and seldom is it found necessary to incur 
any debt their maintenance. 
They are provided with and utilize few auxil- 
iary agencies and only a very small fraction 
of the administrations costs is properly charge- 
able to them. It is evident, therefore, that the 
enrollment and 


obligations for 


such 
schools should not be included in ascertaining 


average attendance in 


the per capita constants. For essentially similar 


reasons the personnel factor in part-time schools § 


should also be excluded from consideration in 
this connection. 

It is suggested, therefore, that only the reg- 
ular day school enrollment and attendance 
should be employed in ascertaining the magni- 
tude of the per capita constants. The omission 
of the night school and the summer school fae- 
tors from consideration is not caleulated to pro 
duce any considerable error in the results. To 
include them would introduce still greater inac 
curacies. 

The Per Capita Cost of Night Schools. 

Altogether six sets or two series of per capita 
costs should be computed for evening schools. 
One of: these series should be based on the total 
enrollment; the other on the average daily at- 
tendance. Each should show the per 
capita cost in elementary schools, 


series 
junior high 
schools, high schools, vocational schools, normal 
schools, and in all evening schools combined. 
The such 
statistics call only for the expenditures for in- 
struction and not for the 


schedules now used in collecting 
incidental amounts 
spent for coordinate activities, operation, fixed 
charges, and maintenance. 
the per capitas obtainable will be slightly too 
low. Since evening schools are conducted in 
the buildings used also by the day schools the 
errors introduced by these omissions are not 
thought to possess any great significance. If ] 
this method of computing per capita costs for 
night schools is employed by all statisticians no 


great error is made and the cost 


Thus it is seen that 4 


in one city # 


may be safely compared with that in another. @& 
The Per Capita Cost in Summer Schools. §@ 
Per capita costs in summer schools should & 


be computed in the same manner as those for] 
evening schools. It will be necessary to ascer 
tain them for elementary schools, junior high 
schools, high schools, normal schools, and for 
all types combined. Two per capitas should be 
total enrollment, 
the other on the average daily attendance. As | 


obtained—one based on the 


in the case of evening schools only the expendi- iF 
tures for instruction are asked for on the pres- 

ent statistical schedules and consequently the % 
per capitas so secured will be too low. If this @ 


method, however, is employed by all cities littl & 


<7 


confusion will result and uniformity will pre § 

i. , “pea oo 
vail. The error resulting is of minor impor 
tance. 


Per Capita Costs for Day Schools. 

The cost of public day schools is the most} 
significant as well as the most difficult per capita 
to compute. As explained above, it is made up 
of three parts—the per capita constant, the per J 
capita variable, and the per capita outlay. The 
first two represent the per capita current ex 
penses of the day school system, while all three 
combined give the total per capita cost for the 
year. The former combination, however, should 
be used in comparing one city with another, 
since the per capita outlay fluctuates from yeat 
to year, depending upon the magnitude of the 
building program. These per capitas should be 
computed for the total enrollment and also for 
the average daily attendance. 

The schedules now in use permit the compu 
tation of other important per capitas as well. 
It is now possible to secure unit costs for each 
of the following types of schools: 
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elementary schools, special schools, junior high 
schools, high schools, vocational schools, normal 
That these per capitas 
are significant is self-evident, since considerable 
differences between them may be expected. Two 
sets of should determined—one 
based on the enrollment, the other on the aver- 
age attendance. 

If a minute differentiation desired 
it is possible from the schedules now used to 
secure the per capita cost of instruction for 
each of the following types of schools: schools 
for the the blind, the the 
crippled, the deaf, those with defective speech, 
the mentally defective, the gifted, the incorrigi- 
ble, and the tubercular; full-time and part-time 
vocational schools; and normal schools, either 
These 


partial per capitas are not so significant, how- 


schools, and colleges. 


averages be 


is 


more 


anemic, eardiacs, 


m the basis of local or federal support. 


ever, as those representing the total cost, since 
they would probably include only 60 to 70 per 
cent of the total cost. 

In ease a city school survey is being made 
it may be found to 
eapitas for the different functions of expense. 
Thus it may be desirable to compute the per 
‘apita cost of instruction, of coordinate activi- 
ties, of operation, of fixed charges, and of main- 
tenance for each type of school or for all types 


necessary ascertain per 


combined. The per capitas by function often 
reveal weakness or strength in a city school sys 
When the buildings are old and in need of 


constant repair maintenance costs will be high 


tem. 


If the buildings are small and the heating plants 
are in bad condition operation costs will rise. 
If pensions are paid, insurance carried, and 
in force fixed charge; 
For the surveyor, there 


compensation laws are 
will be relatively high. 
fore, such per ecapitas will tell a story which 


will 


suggesting remedies. 


him in diagnosing conditions and 


assist 
From the schedules now 
in use it is possible to secure per capitas for 
of of 
expense, thus enabling the investigator to ascer 
the de 


each type school and for each function 


tain specifically the excellencies and 
ficiencies of city school systems. 

The accompanying tables show in condensed 
form the significant per capitas discussed above 
ind now obtainable from the reports regularly 
submitted to the Bureau of It is 


doubtful if the scheme could be much improved. 


Education. 


From this maze of per capita costs, each of 
which is valuable in making a minute analysis 
of school expenditures, only eleven need to be 
computed purposes. These have 
the tables. It 
should be noted, however, that these are valua 


for general 


been marked with a in 


cross 
hle only when they represent the same items, 
provided one city is to be compared with an 
other. Of these eleven per capitas five are de 
the total and five 
by using the average daily attendance, while 
A 


special investigation of per capita costs in city 


rived by using enrollment 


the other is based on the adult population. 


school systems would employ all the per capitas 
appearing in the tables, but for giving general 
information to the public on the status of edu 
cation only these eleven need to be computed 
It will be noted that the last six per capitas in 
dicated by a cross make only two averages when 


combined—both representing the total per 
capita cost of day school, but the one being 
based on the total enrollment and the other 
on the average daily attendance. 


Length of Term—A Factor. 
One other factor needs to be considered by 
the investigator in computing per capita costs 
If the length of the school term varies per capita 
costs must be computed on the basis of the 
It is evident that the 
unit cost will be greater for a ten-months than 
for an eight-months term. When such inequal 
exist the average cost per day forms the 


cost for a single day 


ities 
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| Per Capita Costs 
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| Schools). | (Schools) 
Kindergarten 
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only fair basis for comparing unit costs. The 
additional work involved, however, in ascertain- 
ing per capitas on this basis is not great, since 
it is only necessary to divide those already ob- 
tained by the number of days the schools were 
actually in session. The length-of-term factor 
is especially important in determining compara- 
ble per capitas for state school systems or for 
rural schools where greater inequalities exist 
than in city school systems. 

If very careful comparisons are sought it 
may become necessary to ascertain unit costs 
on the hourly basis. 

Recommendation. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that 
per capita costs mean little unless they are com- 
puted on exactly the same basis and unless the 
method by which they are determined is clearly 
understood. As yet no prescribed standard has 
appeared and at present there little uni- 
formity in the results obtained by the different 
statisticians. It is hoped that this paper will 
form a basis for arriving at a definite stand- 
ardization of the methods to be employed in ob- 
taining such data. 

THE TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
neighbor to the North known for 
tranquility and orderliness in all the activities 
that make for peaceful progress. The states 
have been too turbulent in a political sense to 
ever suggest to Canada that she emulate the ex- 
amples we have set. She believes that she has 
her house in better order than we have ours, and 


is 


Our 


18 


that the Dominion institutions are more stable 
and efficient than those of the United States. 

But, in the field of administration 
there is just now a point of similarity, particu- 
larly as applied to two leading cities. Toronto 
is troubled. Its board of education has been 
misbehaving. The Toronto Globe in a recent 
issue states that its board of education is “the 
perennial problem.” 

Even the appointment of a business adminis- 
> appears to have left 
And the Globe’s conelu- 
“A general cleanout of the officials of 
the board of education who regard popular gov- 
ernment as a nuisance and have conceived the 
idea that autocracy, with themselves in the role 


school 


tration “at a large salary’ 
the problem unsettled. 


sion is: 


of autoerats, is the only worth-while form of 
administration, would seem to be the real solu- 
tion of the problem. The hired men evidently 
think they own the farm.” 

So much for the Canadian city. Now for the 
American city. And here we must trot out Chi- 
cago as our show town in school administrative 
turbulence and picturesqueness. Vhe Chicago 
Tribune of recent date says: 

“The Chicago board of education is and has 
been for years a peculiar revelation of ineapac- 
itv for municipal administration. It would be 
rational to believe that no matter how much in- 
expertness or maladministration a community 
permitted from time to time in other functions 
of government it would be sensitive on the seore 
of its schools. 

“Tt might be expected, as the natural conse- 
quence of community sentiment, that the ad- 
ministration of the schools would attract the 
intelligent and conscien 
tious men and women. The Chicago board of 
education at its best resembles a collection of 


services of the most 


disorderly juveniles and at its worst something 
inviting the attention of the state’s attorney.” 

Happily for the two countries, both of whom 
must rely upon popular systems of education 
for training in citizenship, that cities like To- 
ronto and Chicago are exceptional. The rank 
and file of medium sized and smaller cities, in 
the main, have boards of education whose per- 
sonnel consists of the highest type of citizen- 
ship. and who manifest an unselfish interest in 
the mental, physical, and moral welfare of the 
rising generation. 
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Adjusting the Evening High School 


John E. J. Kelley, South Boston High School, Boston, Mass. 


The problem of the evening high school is 
one of the most important in education today. 
There is practically no literature on the subject, 
and what little there is seems obsolete. The 
object of this paper is to sketch conditions 
throughout the country and from this evolve 
improvements that might be made to standard- 
ize the work of the evening high school. To 
present these conditions, existing systems in 56 
cities were examined. These were selected 
from the larger cities of the United States and 
the results should give a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the prevailing situation. Uniformity 
appears to be lacking to a discouraging degrec. 
This is explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
there are few systems in which the work is of 
sufficiently long standing to be stabilized. 


The second part of the paper deals with the 
proposals for improvement in the evening high 
school. Some of these will doubtless seem far- 
fetched; but the schools of the future certainly 
will progress along the lines there indicated. 
The greatest of these innovations must be the 
change in the attitude of the teacher. Recom- 
mendations for courses preparatory to teaching 
for all applicants for evening school positions 
will be offered in this connection. This is the 
starting point from which all improvements 
must take its beginning. The changes pro- 
posed in the courses need not be made as has 
been done in the past—wiping out the old and 
planting the new in its place—but may be tried 
out in courses parallel to the old and added, or 
rather substituted, only after they have proved 
their worth. 

These changes should be such as to arouse a 
civic pride in the evening school system. 
Buffalo has felt this to such a degree that the 
Director writes: “One important movement 
which made our night schools prosper was ex- 
tensive publicity, advertising that had a 
‘punch’. All Buffalonians know about their 
night schools, are proud of them and willing to 
support them. Our night schools are our most 
democratic organization. No one feels that he 
is too lowly or too exalted to go to night school. 
Our pupil body is made up of the best young 
men and women who cannot be beaten for sense 
and ambition.” 

Director. There is a great diversity of prac- 
tice in choosing an official to govern the even- 
ing schools. In several sizable systems the 
superintendent had charge; in others, especially 
the smaller ones, an assistant superintendent 
shouldered the burden in addition to his regu- 
lar duties and apparently without additional 
compensation. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this branch of school activity is being 
slighted by officials the pressure of whose other 
duties has clouded the importance of this re- 
sponsibility. And yet the mass of people that 
should be reached by this work is enormous and 
cannot be got at by the ordinary day school. It 
is the great group that caused the Americaniza- 
tion movement—a group that can be handled 
best in their effort to become Americans by the 
evening schools. A part-time official with other 
duties which are more in evidence cannot de- 
vote the proper amount of time to this work. 

The newer systems and many of the older 
are recognizing the importance of having a 
director in charge. The natural pride a man 
takes in his own work is sufficient guarantee 
that the schools will be effective. Quite often 
Continuation schools are combined with this 
work. This is not desirable because the differ- 
ences in the work are great, and the only real 


point in common is that neither can fit into the 
ordinary day school. 
Enthusiasm vs. Discipline. 

Teachers. More than in day school the pro- 
per teacher means sucess or failure for the 
pupil. The difficulty of getting properly 
equipped teachers is far greater in evening than 
in day work. The demands the position makes 
on the teacher are: a remarkably strong con- 


“stitution, a never-ending enthusiasm, a prac- 


tical bent that can be utilized in linking up the 
subject with the pupil’s daily work, a strong 
liking, if not a thorough preparation in his sub- 
ject, and a real ability to mix well. 

A young enthusiastic teacher is worth a 
dozen stern disciplinarians with set ways of 
teaching. Flexibility of handling both subject 
matter and pupil mark the real teacher in the 
evening service. The subject matter itself 
should be limited to that part which can be 
linked to the daily experience of the pupil. If 
successful in selecting his material the instruc- 
tor will get no end of valuable information 
from his class. Evening school pupils are es- 
pecially eager to volunteer this information. 

A teacher who likes his subject will enthuse 
over pupils who take such an active part in the 
work and undoubtedly will extend his knowl- 
edge of his subject in ways that he could never 
find an opportunity of securing in regular day 
school. 

A deep grounding, especially for a teacher 
in the first year of the subject, may even be a 
hindrance. A prepared teacher of 
physics left an enviable reputation in a sehooi 


pe vorly 


where his successors were all well-equipped in 
the subject. His classes were larger and appar 
ently better satisfied with the selection of the 
material that he made. I imagine that he gave 
them little work leading to some point that he 
intended to make later, but confined it to simple 
facts at once usable in the experience of the 
pupil. Deferred values should be much less in 
evidence in evening than in day school. 

As nine-tenths of the evening work is mak- 
ing friends of your pupils, the teacher who can- 
not mix would do well not to undertake the work. 


.The low-spoken, unobtrusive sort seem to do 


the best work in this respect. The notably 
brilliant teacher usually cannot hold classes 
throughout the year. 
stamina. 


With such requirements and characteristics 


He starts, well, but lacks 


for good teachers in the evening school it is not 
unlooked for that there is considerable difficulty 
experienced in getting a sufficient supply. Many 
are employed who are not professionally trained 
teachers. In fact in Boston time was when 
lawyers, doctors, and others who were unable to 
make a sufficient income at their chosen ealling 
seemed to believe that the evening schools wer> 
opportunities for auxiliary revenue. When 
one principal began replacing them with teach- 
ers properly trained, one of the lawyers remon- 
strated on the ground that the evening schools 
were intended to help out doctors and lawyers. 
Now, except in the industrial subjects, the 
teacher has received the necessary pedagogical 
training and in these subjects must take courses 
designed to supply such a grounding. 
Practice in Leading Cities. 

Eligibility. The question of eligibility is 
dealt with variously. Once city teachers are 
“picked up by the assistant superintendent.” 
Trenton finds its eligibility rules are “ragged.” 
Usually there are established eligibility lists 
prepared from Suffalo, how 
ever, finds “the best teachers by experience have 


examinations. 
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no time for examinations” and so appoints out- 
standing candidates on their apparent merits. 
Baltimore holds examinations and appoints un- 
til the lists are exhausted, then they recruit 
from the day schools and allow only men to 
teach. 

State certification is required in many cities 
(Gary, Ind., and Lincoln, Neb., are examples). 
This is probably due to the practice of certify- 
ing industrial teachers. Newark stipulates 
that the day school teacher engaging in evening 
work must attain a mark of at least good. 
Manchester on the other hand says it employs 
“anyone we can get.” Syracuse has no rule. 

So it is plain that the rules for eligibility 
vary greatly and apparently no special require- 
ment for this special work is made except the 
work in the elementary grades which is now 
termed “English for Foreigners” and in classes 
training teachers for the industrial classes, 
Fall River has a course of eight lessons for 
training teachers for the instruction of foreign 
adults: Minneapolis requires a sort of gen- 
eral course in “Evening school Problems.” 
Omaha has a course similar to the one in Fall 
River. 

Restrictions similar to the rule in Boston re 
quiring a teacher to drop from the work after 
five years of continuous service are rare. At- 
lanta is the only city reporting such regulation 
and here teachers are not allowed two years’ 
continuous service in the evening. This tre 
mendous upheaval in the teaching force must 
disorganize the schools and lessen the effective- 
ness of the work. Boston has felt the effects 
of this practice already. 

Salary. The competition of the Knights of 
Columbus schools and other private activities 
in the evening school field tends to draw from 
the ranks of the evening school teachers. This 
depletion has in some cases caused an increase 
in the salaries of the public school teachers. 

Of High School Principals. The average 
salary throughout the country as reported by 


36 cities .. rere 
22 smaller cities ...... 4.90 
14 larger cities ........ 7.22 


The latter were drawn from a list of eighteen 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve ® 
land, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minne ® 


cities: 


apolis, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco,§ 


Seattle, Boston, and Trenton. 


(The figures given above and those following 
£ 


are of the year 1920). 
Of High School Teachers. 
report by 


Average salary 


34 cities eee | 1/3 
22 smaller cities ...... 3.22 
12 larger cities ........ 4.09 


The details of the reports received under this 
heading are interesting. One city (Washing 
ton, D. C.) assigns teachers from day school # 
the evening service apparently without increase 
in pay. If this is true, it would seem very ul 
No work needs a contented teacher mort 
than the evening service. Contentment surely 
could not exist under these conditions. | 


wise. 


Syracuse makes a difference of 14 2/7% @ 
the pay of men and of women. Grand Rapié 
pays teachers ‘time and a half.” 

The principal is on a yearly basis in: Cir 
cinnati, Gary, Oakland, San Francisco, and ® 
one industrial high school in Newark. 

The principal is on a monthly basis i@ 
Jacksonville, Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Ore 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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The business of being a high school princi- 
pal is almost totally different from any other 
line of school work. 

The superintendent deals for the most part 
with the adult mind—that of the teachers, rarely 
coming in contact with the child mind in his 
capacity of a schoolman. The grade principal 
and teacher deal with the normal child mind 
at an age when the child looks up to the teacher 
with a great deal of respect and reverence. To 
the child the teacher’s word is law—to be fol- 
lowed without question; this age submits to 
punishment as the natural consequence of a 
preach of rules. The superintendent deals with 
the matured minds of the teachers, who are 
supposed to know right from wrong, and who 
need only the guiding advice and helpful sug- 
gestions of the superintendent to direct their 
course aright. The grade principal and teacher 
deals with the immatured mind of the child, 
which yields immediately to the teacher’s touch, 
and is moulded by her from day to day. 

With the high school principal it is different. 
While he, too, deals with the adult mind of his 
teachers, his greatest problems lie in the realm 
of the high school student body. The mind of 
the average high school student is neither im- 
matured nor matured. It is half way between. 
It is, in other words, the adolescent mind, a 
mind not given to yielding, more inclined to 
exert itself according to its own volition, right 
It is the 
of the child when, to his way 


or wrong, than to follow suggestions. 
in the life 
of thinking, all 


stage 
the world is wrong save him- 
self; father and mother are out of date, or old 
fogies, while the teachers are cranks or fools. 
To handle this type of mind is like handling 
dynamite; it must be done with care. While 
the high teacher deals with mind, the 
burden of discipline and direction rests upon 


school 


the shoulders of the principal alone. The teacher 
teaches, having very little to do with discipline 
The 


principal must meet the student in his social 


except as a matter of classroom order. 
activities, his study hour, his play hour; in fact, 
in every phase of his life during the entire 
the principal 


high school period. To do so, 


must tact, diplomacy, thoughtfulness, 
courage, and ability to act. This is one of his 
biggest problems, and duties; to 
handle the student at all times. 


will depend upon the degree to which he pos- 


possess 
meet and 


His success 


sesses the essential qualities just mentioned. 
When a man accepts the position of princi- 
pal of a high school he takes upon himself, be- 
sides the regular routine office duty, and what- 
ever classroom instruction may be required of 
him, many duties and obligations not apparent 
to the average patron of the school. To the 
average layman, the high school principal’s chief 
duty is to “wield the rod,” and keep office rec- 
ords. However, if any one would take the 
trouble to follow in the footsteps of a successful 
high school principal from day to day through- 
out the school year, he would be amazed at the 
various tasks and duties which a principal is 
called upon to perform. 


The Business of Being a 
High School Principal 


W.L. Trimble, Principal, High School, Raton, 


New Mexico 


First among these duties and obligations, and 
most important to his own and the welfare of 
the school, is the principal’s loyalty to his im-]. 
mediate superior, the superintendent. By this 
I do not mean slavishly bowing to the will of 
the superintendent and blindly supporting his 
policies. This would be knavery. The princi- 
pal owes it to himself, to the school, and to the 
superintendent to support the superintendent’s 
policies, and to follow his advice and sugges- 
tions so long as it is consistent with good judg- 
ment and honor, and permits the principal to 
preserve his self-respect. When this is not pos- 
sible, then one or the other should resign, and 
usually it is up to the principal to do so. A 
principal and a superintendent, if they are the 
men really capable of filling these two positions, 
will frequently differ in opinion, and should 
frankly and honestly discuss each matter as it 
arises and adjust their differences. This is al- 
ways possible, if the two are the men they 
should be. It is imperative that the superin-) 
tendent and principal should have a complete 
understanding of each other, their aims, their 
policies, ete., for no other school position affords 
the opportunity of disrupting the work of the 
superintendent and of the entire school system 
as that of the high school principalship. There 
should be frequent conferences between the two 
concerning school problems, school affairs, and! 
school administration. Nothing concerning 
the high school general administration 
should be reserved from either of the two. On 
the other hand, there should be no insubordina- 
tion and no publie airing of differences. There 
should be a wholesome respect for the opinion 
of the other, and the rights of each should be 
held inviolate. 

Second to his duties and obligations to the 
superintendent, is his duty to and toward the 
high school faculty. 
with the 


range from that of supervisor of classroom in- 


and 


In his daily intercourse 
members of his faculty his duties 
struction to mediator between faculty and stu- 
dent, and individual faculty 
members, more often than the latter are aware. 
He is called upon to adjust personal differences, / 
even to those extending beyond the bounds of 
his school jurisdiction. This presents one of 
the most delicate problems, and must be 
handled with greatest care and diplomacy lest 
it appear to be meddling. You ask why this 
is necessary. A congenial and contented fac- 
ulty is most essentia] for successful cooperative 
work. Besides unpleasantries now and then 
among faculty members, there are always differ- 
ences to be smoothed out between faculty and 
students, or between faculty and parents. In 
other words, the principal must be the great 
pacifier; he must administer the oil that calms 
the troubled waters of high life, and 
eliminates the friction in the delicate mechan- 
ism of the high school machinery. Though the 
principal must be congenial and friendly with 
all members of his faculty, he must maintain a 
certain reserye that will enable him at times to 
give helpful criticism, and sometimes even to 
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even between 


school 














administer sharp rebuke. 
tical diplomat at all times. 

Next in his duties and obligations comes his 
relationship and contact with the student body 
itself. This brings in the parent as well. For 
this, besides the already mentioned essential 
qualities, the principal must possess a super- 
abundance of patience. For in dealing with 
the student body a man comes in touch with 
as many different personalities and types of 
mind as there are different students. A _ thor- 
ough knowledge of child-psychology is required. 
In order to successfully manage a large group 


He must be a prac- 3 


of students the principal must make a careful/ 


study of each individual student; his tempera- 
ment, his likes and dislikes, his physical and 
mental condition, his home environment, and 
home life, and even his parents. Each child, 
possessing individual characteristics, must be 
handled differently. No two are alike. Besides 
the study of the child as an individual, the stu- 
dents must be considered by groups as well. No 
phase of child life, either as an individual or 
as a group, should be a closed book to a sue- 
cessful principal. When the principal reaches 
that stage of life when he no longer sees the 
necessity for young people to enjoy themselves, 
it is time he should be laid upon the shelf. 
Therefore, it is necessary for the principal to 
enter into and to promote every phase of social 
and school life for the betterment of the child. 
He must also retain at all times the confidence 
of the pupil. Many heart-aching mishaps of 
school life will come to the principal’s ears if 
he has established himself as one who is able 
to keep a secret, and act advisedly. 
unfortunate circumstance can be righted and 
the whole course of a child’s life can be changed 


Many an 


from ways that might lead to disastrous results. 
A minister of the gospel has no greater oppor 
tunity than the schoolman for influencing child 
life. 


principal one of a sacred trust. 


This makes the position of high school 


through the pupil and directly 


through personal visits to the office, the prin 


Indirectly 


cipal comes in contact with the parents. Some 
times, more often than not, this contact is very 
pleasing and gratifying. However, at times it 
is quite the reverse. Most of the unpleasant 
contacts with parents are results of misunder 
standing, and in a few cases the results of mis- 
representation, not necessarily willful, on the 
part of the student. Most of the communica 
tions between parents and principal are occa 
sioned by the failure of the student to make 


satisfactory grades, by breaches of discipline, | 


which necessitate informing the parents. This 
makes the number of parental visits to the offic 
small. 


not all, parents to visit the principal at least 


once a year, poor grades, misunderstandings, 


breaches of discipline, and many unpleasant 
occurrences would be greatly minimized, and a 


better understanding between the home and the 


school would exist. Parents owe it to them- 


selves and to their children to come into close 


(Concluded on Page 146) 


If it were possible to induce more, if 
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The Detroit Standard Intermediate School 
Building 


H. L. Harrington, Detroit, Mich. 


Two years ago the Detroit board of educatio 
adopted a comprehensive building program for 
the city, by which to be guided in the erection 
of future buildings. 
erection of large elementary 


This plan provides for the 
school buildings 
to house the kindergarten and first six grades 
on the platoon, or work-study-play plan of dup 
licate organization; intermediate school build 
ings of from 1200 to 1800 capacity for grades 
7-8-9, and high school buildings for grades 10 
11-12. 

The Levi L. Barbour and Harry B. Hutchins 
the first two intermediate buildings of a total 
of 22 planned for the present city limits, have 
The Bar 


and corresponds ex 


just been completed and occupied. 
bour is of 1800 capacity 
actly to a standard plan for intermediate build 
ings which have been worked out for the city. 
It is of the open court, E-shaped type. The 
Hutchins is of 1500 capacity and is similar to 
the Barbour in all that 
wing is at present qmitted, making it an F 
that this 
wing may be added as soon as growth in inter 


respects, except one 


shaped building. It is so planned 
mediate school population in its area makes the 
additional 300 capacity necessary. 

The first step in planning the standard inter 
mediate school building was to decide upon the 
program of studies that would be put into oper 
ation in it. Study was then made of a large 
number of individual student programs in De 
troit and other cities to determine what pro 
portion of the enrollment of the school might 
reasonably be expected to be found in any given 
Upon this basis the various space pro 
the building 


in addition it was planned to make the build 


activity. 

visions of were worked out, and 
ing an attractive and commodious communits 
center. this 
sketches for the building, showing space require 
ments and the 


rooms were made. 


basis, the preliminary 


Upon 


inter-relation of the various 


The various departments 
the city were then asked to 
cational specifications for 
tional and 


building. For instance, the 


the various 


non-instructional 


of instruetion in 
work out the edu 
instruc 
rooms of the 


details of the lay 


out of gymnasiums, locker rooms, showers and 


swimming pools were formulated by the Health 


These 


Department. 


details 


were incorporated 


into the plans by the architects and engineers, 


and checked and rechecked 


therein by the var 


departments ot Instruction so that the 


ious 
plans as completed represent the collective best 
ideas of all the departments of instruction in 

This 


planned to 


the city. standard building is thus de 


tinitels accommodate a_ specific 


number of pupils working in accordance with 


« predetermined program of studies. 


The Barbour Intermediate School contains 
nstructional and non--instruectional rooms as 
shown in Table 1 
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Table I. 

Instructional No. Size Capacity 
Non-Specialized 
Classrooms ......... 26 22x26’ 35 
Genl. Science Labs 3 22’x35' 35 
Music Rooms 2 22’x26’ 35 
Bookkeeping 2 22’x35' 35 
Typewriting l 22x26 35 
Art yy 22’x40’ 35 
Sewing 3 22'x48’ 35 
Model Flat l 
Cooking ) 22’x35’ 24 
Mech. Drawing 2 22x35’ 35 
Wood Shop 1 22’x52’ 24 
Print Shop jects 1 22°x24' 20 
Adv. Mach. Shop 1 22’x52’ 2 
El. Mach. Shop 1 22’x35' 24 
Electric Shop l 22’x43’ 35 
General Shop 1 22x46 35 
Auto Shop 1 26'x52’ 35 
Gymnasiums 2 50x80" 105 
Corrective Gyms 2 16x45’ 35 
Swimming Pools 2 25'x40’ 35 
Play Courts 2 44’x50’ 7 
Tutoring Rooms 4 17’x22’ 24 
Home Science 1 22’x26’ 24 
Non-Instructiona] No. 
(0 I oe ane a ee ee re Teer 18 
Cee GO GR) occ iiidiccdcsstecvacce & 
EE NS oS. iu accu keds pene eaw. |e 
os ee er ee eee eee 1 
Boy NE ees. att rely Sele tle gates ae ] 
I 6S a oP oe onda) eae es gue hoe oe 2 
Locker Rooms (gym.) 6 
Shower Bath Rooms 2 
Medical Clinic er eee 1 
(‘onference and Consultation i 
Auditorium a See Ree | 
Heating and Power Unit ................ l 

In this table no account is taken of store 


rooms and rooms auxiliary to various instru 
tional rooms, such as tool rooms, fitting rooms 
and pantries. 

The 


boiler and engine rooms, fan rooms, and plen 


building has no basement except for 


im chambers. Classrooms are situated on 


both sides of 
unilateral except for five corner rooms, 


eorridors. Lighting is entirely 
These 
are equipped with simplex sash and are adapted 
to open-air classroom use. 

The academic or non-specialized classrooms 
are designed to accommodate a class of 35 pu- 
Each room 


pils. They are 22x 26 feet in size. 
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DETAIL OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE, BARBOUR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


has a teachers’ closet and a large cupboard re 


cessed in the corridor wall. All available space 
is used for blackboards. 
Health Education. 

The provisions for health education are very 
complete. They are planned to make it pos 
sible for every pupil in the school to devote an 
daily to health 
nasiums are provided, each 50’ 


Two 
x 80. 


hour education. gym- 


Each 


has spectators’ balcony, physical examination 
rooms, and teachers’ offices in connection with 
it. There are two smaller gymnasiums, 16° x 
The gym- 


nasiums are on the second floor and directly be- 


15’, for individual corrective work. 


low them are the locker and shower rooms. 
The girls’ lockers are arranged in such a way 
as to form small dressing rooms; the _ boys’ 


rooms are set in straight tiers. An individual 
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gymnasium locker, 12° x 12” x 36° is provided 


for each pupil in the school. The lockers are 
ventilated by a fan system which draws the air 
from the room in at the top of the locker, and 
out at the bottom and then through conduits to 
the out-of-doors. 

The boys’ showers take up relatively little 
space, as they are of the “run-way” type in 
which a class of boys enter at one end of 
the “run-way” and proceed single file along it, 
receiving a warm shower throughout most of 
In the 


girls’ shower room are seventy-two individual 


the length and a cold dash at the exit. 


showers with dressing rooms. Shower partitions 
are of gray marble. The whole shower plant 
was designed to provide accommodations ample 
enough to allow each pupil to bathe after gym 
nasium work each day. 


There are two swimming pools each 25’ x 45’, 


one for boys and one for girls. Two covered 


play courts are provided outside the building, 
with capacity of about seventy each. Besides 
these, the building has a large playground sur 
faced with cinders and limestone sereenings. 
The Board of Health of the city 
dentists and 


provides 


physicians, nurses for medical 
work in the schools and a suite of rooms is pro 
vided in this building for their use. 

Vocational Work. 

Prevocational and vocational work receives 
considerable attention in the intermediate pro 
gram of studies of Detroit for the sake of its 
integrating value, for tryout purposes in en 
abling a student to find his proper place in 
society, and for the purpose of equalizing edu 
cational opportunity for all pupils. Provision 
for this type of work is made in a number 
of specialized classrooms. On the ground floor 
are a number of shops as follows: 


a. electric shoy 


b. wood shop 

ce. two machine SHLOps 

d. print shop 

e. auto shop 

a 
for a large number of “handy man” activities 


household mechanics shop providing 
for seventh grade boys. 

On the second floor are: 

a. two mechanical drawing rooms 

b. three domestic art rooms 

On the third floor: 

a. home science room 

b three cooking rooms 

e. model flat 

d. cafeteria and kitchen 

e. two bookkeeping rooms 

f. typewriting room 

General Science Rooms. 
Three rooms are provided for general science 


work. They will be used both as laboratory and 
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classroom and are equipped for 35 pupils. 
Coaching and Consultation Rooms. 

A number of smaller classrooms are provided 
for consultation purposes and for the use of 
coaching teachers, where small groups who may 
have fallen behind in their work on account 
f illness or other cause may be given intensive 
individual work on the minimum essentials un- 
til they are enabled to rejoin their own normal 
progress groups again. 

Auditorium. 

The auditorium is situated on the first floor 
It has a 
seating capacity of 750 and is fully equipped 
with motion picture and stage facilities. It 
instructional 


directly between the main entrances. 


will be in constant use as an 
room. 
Library. 

The library is on the third floor directly over 
the auditorium. Its shelves have a capacity for 
10,000 volumes. The main reading room seats 
about 250. Besides with 
the library, there is a library classroom seating 
10 equipped with stereopticon facilities, a li- 
small confer- 


this, in connection 


brarian’s workroom, and seven 
ence and study rooms. 
Administrative Suite. 
The administrative suite is situated on the 
second floor and contains a large waiting room 
and office for clerks, private offices for the prin- 
cipal, assistant principal, the six heads of the 
departments of instruction, the two vocational 
counsellors and the attendance officer. 
Cafeteria. 
The cafeteria kitchen is equipped with mo- 
machinery, and the lunch 
a capacity of 322 at a seating. A 


dern labor-saving 
room has 
separate dining room is provided for teachers. 
Community Center. 
No effort has been spared to make this build- 


ng an attractive community center. Two 
large clubrooms, one for men and one for wom- 
en, are provided just off the main entrances on 
the first floor. 


conveniently 


The auditorium and library are 
located for 
Locker rooms for community men and women 


community — use. 


are included in the physical training plant. 


Arrangements are made so that it is possible 
to shut off this part of the building from the 
purely instructional part and it may also be 
eated separately. 


The large attic on the fourth floor has been 
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fitted up for Boy Scout and similar activities. 


lt has an office for scout-masters, display cases, 
storage cabinets, bulletin boards and lockers. 
The main corridors are 14’ 


wide, those in 


the wings are 12’. . Corridors are floored with 
battleship linoleum 


Individual 


cove and 
lockers for all pu 


with terrazzo 


base. cloak 
pils are recessed in the corridor walls. 

In interior designs the buildings are alike. 
Tapestry brick, trimmed with Bedford Lime- 
stone is used for the exterior work, but a cer 
tain individuality is assured to each building by 
using different colored brick in their construc- 
The roof on each is of Old Stonesfield 
random width slate. 


tion. 


Intermediate 
site, but 


landscaping and architects’ and engineers’ fees, 


of the Barbour 


exclusive of the 


The cost 


School, including 
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AUDITORIUM, BARBOUR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT. 


was $1,125,340, or 37 cents per cubic foot; that 
of the Hutchins was $978,931.83, or 39 cents 
per cubie foot. 





CHATS DURING RECESS. 
‘School boards of Massachusetts are seeking 
The Mayors of the 
In Houston, Tex., 
urges separation, and now 


divorce from city councils. 
state stand in opposition. 
the Mayors 
of the school b ard members object. 


some 
And there 
you are! 


“A horse doctor needs a diploma, but all a 


board of education member needs is to be 
twenty-one and out of jail,” declares Dr. John 
M. Withrow, president of the Cincinnati Board 
of Education. That’s a hot shot, doctor! Did 


you have Chicago in mind? 
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FIG. 2. 


VIEW OF TYPICAL CLASSROOM, BARBOUR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT. 





Mechanical Equipment of the Detroit Standard | 
Intermediate School Building 


J. R. McColl, Heating Engineer, Member of the Firm of McColl, Snyder & McLean 


If you tip over a tank of water in the corner 
of your garden, you will water the garden, pro 
vided the tank is large énough and the garden 
is small enough. But when sufficient water has 
soaked to the far end, the other end will have 
an excessive amount. Much less water would 
give better results by using a sprinkling can or 
hose. ‘ 

The ventilation of some schools today is al 
most as bad as the illustration given for water- 
ing a garden. Air is “dumped in,” so to speak, 
in one corner of the room, at room temperature, 
without any definite plan of distribution, and 
were it no for the fact that there is considerable 
“churning” effect in the room, due to currents 
of air set up by the direct radiators and body 
heat from the pupils—to say nothing of the 
individuals around the room—the 
carrying of the air to all parts of the room in 
any degree of uniformity would be a failure. 
The reader will recognize this system as a type 
of the socalled “split system,” wherein all of the 
heating is done by means of direct radiation 
and air introduced at normal room temperature 
for ventilation. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss what 
constitutes ventilation from the modern stand- 
point. 
ship of temperature, relative humidity, and air 
movement, and the importance of other factors 
such as dust, bacteria, and odors. We will con- 
tent ourselves with the general proposition that 
to accomplish results in accordance with recog- 
nized standards, and do it at a reasonable op- 
erating cost, it is not only desirable, but neces- 
sary, that there shall be uniformity in the dis- 


moving of 


Much has been written on the relation- 


tribution of the air to avoid excess in ventila- 
tion at some points in order to give the required 
amount in others. 

Back in the early days of mechanical ventila- 
tion, when the purity of the air was considered 
paramount, and carbon dioxide was thought in- 
jurious if allowed in larger quantities than ten 
parts in ten thousand, the system used was al 
most entirely the socalled “straight blast sys 
tem,” whereby both the heating and the venti 
lating were taken care of by means of warmed 
air delivered to the classrooms. Such a system 
is a recognized good system today and is used 
Good 
distribution is accomplished by this system for 


in such cities as Chicago and St. Louis. 


the reason that the air, entering the room con- 
siderably above normal room temperature, tends 
to stratify on the ceiling and distribute over 
the whole room, settling as it cools, and in this 
process supplies fresh air to all parts of the 
room. This can be called a “gravity” type of 
distribution, and from smoke tests which we 
have made, such a system is far superior to 
most of the split systems which became popular 
as a later development in mechanical ventila- 
tion, and which are now used quite extensively. 

We have referred to the “gravity system” of 
air distribution in ventilating systems. So far 
as we have been able to observe, there is only 
one other definite plan for the distribution of 
air ina classroom. This is what might be called 
a “projection system,” wherein the air is dis- 
tributed by virtue of its velocity where it is 
needed. The Beery System is of this type. Mr. 
Beery’s plan is to provide each classroom with 
two large special ceiling diffusers for projecting 


the air all over the room. 

Another system of this type is one designed 
by Dr. E. Vernon Hill, and deseribed in the 
Scuoo. Boarp JOURNAL a year or two ago. Dr. 
Hill’s scheme was to put an oscillating fan of 
the propeller type in one corner of the room to 
draw its supply from a common air chamber 
and distribute it over the whole room. 

In the Detroit schools for ten years or more 
we had been using a combination of the “grav- 
ity” system and “projection” system in the use 
of what might be called a “modified split sys- 
tem.” Approximately 75 per cent of the heat- 
ing was done by direct radiation, the remainder 
by air delivered to the room sufficiently above 
the normal room temperature, thus utilizing the 
tendency of the air to stratify and spread over 
the whole room. Furthermore, by means of 
special diffusers at the inlets to the room, placed 
low enough, considerable agitation of air at 
the breathing zone was accomplished to give 


‘ 


a pretty thorough “churning” effect. ; 
These systems have proved very satisfactory, 
but necessarily they involved a great deal of 
sheet metal work, inasmuch as each room must 
have its individual duct or ducts from a plenum 
chamber. During, the war, the cost of sheet 
metal work mounted so high that two years ago, 
when the plans for the Detroit Standard In 
termediate Schools were being made, we were 
practically forced to make a study which would 
give a marked reduction in first cost and, at 
the same time, no sacrifice in the ventilation. 
Many years ago we had used ceiling distribu- 
tion, especially on upper story classrooms, where 
it was possible to carry ducts in the attic. We 
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decided to come back to it in a more refined 
way, and, with the cooperation of the archi 
tects, a very simple system herein described was 
worked out. This 
air being delivered to each classroom through 
specially arranged ceiling outlets at 
It is a type of “projection” 
system, pure and simple. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which is a sectional per 


is a form of split system, 


several 
room temperature. 


spective for one of Detroit’s Intermediate 
Schools, it will be seen that air is delivered 
by the fan into a basement corridor, which 


This is 
typical of each of the three fan units in the 


serves as a large plenum chamber. 


Levi M. Barbour School and the Harry B. 
Hutehins School. For every unit the air is 
drawn down through a shaft from the roof, 


thence through a tempering coil, air washer, 
humidifier, and re-tempering coil, after which 
delivered from the the 
chamber mentioned, its temperature being con- 
corridor 


or plenum chamber is sufficiently high for a 


it is fan to plenure 


trolled automatically. This basement 
man to walk through and is supplied with hose 
racks and floor drains so that it can be easily 
washed down and kept sanitary. 

The air is delivered to each classroom through 
two risers, essentially as shown, each riser be- 
ing connected to a horizontal ceiling duet with 


three special diffusers and outlets, making a 
total of six diffusers and outlets for a standard 
classroom. The heating is taken care of by a 
radiator of the single column type, extending 
practically the full length of the window, and 
a shield to protect pupils from 
the radiant heat. 


The slabs 


of the “pan type” 


equipped with 


the 
of construction. 


ceiling are 
Where air 
passages are required, instead of using the reg 
which offer 


a duct for air, special, 


conerete forming 


ular corrugated pans, would con 


siderable resistance as 


smooth sheet metal used, properly re 


Th 


pans are 


nforeed, or else removable wooden forms. 


horizontal ducts, therefore, are simply utilized 
space in the standard floor construction. For 
Hoors using tile eonstruction, some of the tile 


vould be left out for the ducts. 
The 


duets were as nearly as possible one-quarter of 


locations chosen for these horizontal 


the length of the room from each end, so that 
the special diffusers back of the ceiling register 
faces could be standardized, these being de 
signed to spread the air into pyramidal form. 
Actual that 
these special diffusers so spread the air that the 


pyramids of 


smoke tests have demonstrated 
air join each other well above thi 
very satisfactory 


A blanket of clean 


and conditioned air is continually being blown 


breathing level, thus giving 


uniformity in distribution. 


down over the whole room. 

The venting from the room is taken eare of 
by two large vent openings near the floor, as 
shown in Fig. 2, which is an actual photograph 
of one of the rooms in the Hutchins School. 
These vent openings connect to vertical risers 
which run to the attic. Air is discharged from 
The 


is connected with 


the attie through roof ventilators. fresh 
ir duct, already referred to, 
louvre dampers under pneumatie switch con 
trol so that fresh air entirely ean be handled 
by the fan, or all recirculated air, or any de 
Fig 

also shows the actual arrangement of ceiling 
ruth ts, 
shield. 

\ novel introduced in 
ventilation of the auditorium. 


sired portion of fresh or recirculated air. 
vent registers, and direct radiator with 


th 
This room has 


feature has been 


d seats which made it possible to use “mush 


ms” under the seats, a system which is quite 
mmon in various auditoriums. In cold 
ther, blowing even warm air in through 


mush-rooms has been found objectionable, but 
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FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE SECTION 


This 


therefore, arranged so that by turn 


in mild or warm weather it is desirable. 
system is, 
a pneumatic switch in the fan room, the 


Ing 


ventilation for the auditorium can be changed 


from taking the fresh air supply through wal! 
inlets and exhausting through mush-rooms, to 
taking fresh air in through the mush-rooms and 
exhausting through artistie grilles in the beams 
of the ceiling. 

The the 
schools discussed in this paper consists for each 
school of three fan one of 75.000 eubie 


fan equipment of two intermediat 


units, 


feet of air per minute capacity, and two of 
15,000 cubic feet of air per minute capacity 
each. These capacities are based on the old 


standard of thirty 
with a liberal supply of air to special rooms such 
us the 
pool rooms, ete. 


cubie feet of air per pupil 


shower room, locker rooms, swimming 
It is planned to cut the supply 
feet of 


per minute per pupil, this in the opinion of the 


to the classrooms to twenty cubie air 
Detroit Board of Health being possible because 
They think it may 


feet 


of the uniform distribution. 


be possible to cut as low as fifteen cubic 
of air per minute. Perhaps few ventilating en 
that in the 
every four pounds of coal burned, only one goes 
to the heating of the building, while three go 


to ventilation on the basis of thirty cubic feet 


vineers know average school, for 


of fresh air per minute per pupil. It is evident, 
that the from 
thirty ecubie feet to twenty cubie feet will save 


the fuel bill. 


further to 


therefore, cutting ventilation 


upproximately 25 per cent of 


It is contemplated recirculate 1 
considerable portion of the air in these schools 
and in other schools having air washers, of 
which Detroit has 


further savings in 


a great number, thus making 


fuel. 


In addition to the supply fans, each building 


is equipped with two main exhaust fans in the 


attic, the purpose of these fans being to draw 


the vented air from the rooms and aid in th 
efficient cireulation of the air throughout the 


building. 
Although it is not often that classrooms need 
artificial all thes: 


illumination, classrooms in 


THROUGH 


BUILDING. 


buildings are equipped with adequate illumina- 
tion for dark days or night work, the corridors 
and all other inside spaces, of course, requiring 
artificial illumination more of the time. The 
standard illumination for the classroom is based 
on 41% to 5-foot candles, the type of fixture used 
being totally enclosed units with fairly large 
bowls. The library is a large paneled room and 
is illuminated by indirect lighting. 

The lunch room is provided with complete 
kitchen equipment, consisting of range, oven, 
dish washer, food chopper, stock kettles; steam 


tables. coffee urns, ete.,-ete., including an auto- 
matic refrigerator and an automatic dumb- 
waiter. 

The buildings are equipped with vacuum 


cleaners of the multi-stage fan, stationary type. 
of six sweeper capacity. 

The boiler plant of each schoel consists of 
three 150 horse-power return tubular boilers 
equipped with stokers. The coal is handled by 
means of hand carts elevated to the firing plat- 
form by means of an electric hoist for dumping 
into the hoppers of the “Dutch ovens” of the 
stokers. These hand carts for 
handling ashes by lifting them to a higher level 
for dumping into a wagon. 

Each of the swimming pools has its own filter 
ing and sterilizing equipment. 

The lockers for both the boys’ and girls’ 
shower rooms are a specially designed venti 
lating type, the rows of lockers being built back 
to back with 
rows, this space being connected to the exhaust 
fan. Thus air is drawn through each compart 
ment separately. 

The boys’ shower room has a runway shower 


same serve 


a ventilating space between the 


consisting of a specially designed alley with 
needle sprays. The water sprays are so arranged 
that the boy going through the runway encoun- 
ters water of different tempera- 
tures, there being four different temperatures 
in all, the last one being water directly out of 
the water main without eny heating. 

For the girls’ locker room special hair drying 


equipment is provided. This consists of a fan 
(Concluded on Page 131) 


suecessively 
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The new Herbert Phillips High School represents the typical Birmingham Secondary School. 
Architect, Birmingham. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Consulting Architect. 


Its total capacity 


2,400 students and its cost $800,000. D. O. Whilldin, 


Modern Schools in the South 


The 


One is inclined to think of Birmingham, 
Alabama, in terms of all-absorbing industry. It 
is, of course, unique as a southern industrial 
city, with its close proximity to raw materials, 
its location and its spirit of progress. Yet few 
cities can boast of any greater natural beauty 
The topography ot its landscape lends enchant 
ment to both the domestic and public architec 
ture of the city and adds to the possibilities 
of commanding settings and original designs 
for the new Birmingham schools. 

The publie school history of Birmingham be 


when Dr. J. H. 


gan in 1883, 
charge of its first school in what was then but 


Phillips took 
a village. The broad educational policies that 


have guided the growth and development 


Present and Future Birmingham Schools 


W. B. Ittner, Architect and School Specialist. 


midst of 
numerous problems that arose with the 


Birmingham’s school system in the 
rapid 
expansion of the city are unmistakable indica 


} 


tions of the farsightedness of the city’s first ex 
ecutive. 

The confidence in his ability displayed by the 
successive boards of education and sustained all 
through his 
und the 


eorps pre Ve 


thirty-eight-year administration, 


loyalty of his assistants and teaching 
beyond a doubt his sympathetic 
understanding and mastery of the diversity of 


The sudden 


therefore, in the early 


obstacles to educational progress. 
death of Dr Phillips, 


summer of 1921 was a distinet shock to th 
local community, where his fruitful labors ae 
complished the well-nigh impossible, as well as 
a loss to the whole country for whom his local 
ichievements became notable contributions to 
education. 
A School Building Program. 

The vear 1910 marked the bevinning of what 

illed “Greater Birmingham.” About a dozen 
surrounding municipalities were brought under 
the jurisdiction of the local edueational authori- 
ties, As the school building 


vere entirely 


accommodations 


inadequate in the annexed dis- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL 
An auditorium with a seating capacity of 2000 and equipped with a stage-gymnasium forms the main Axis of the building. 











ment for General Science. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL 
Note the generous office space and arrange- 
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tricts, their addition to the city created at once in bonds, voted by the people, was inaugurated. 





an urgent need for additional school buildings. This and a later issue of $1,000,009 bonds 
Consequently, in 1915 an extensive building for the replacement of the central high school 
program involving the expenditure of $2,000,000 destroved by the fire, would have solved the im 


WOODLAWN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Wm. B. Ittner, 





Architect. 





mediate problem of congestion had it not.been 
for the late world war. The gruesome catas 
trophe and the subsequent entry of our own 
country into the conflict precluded the sale of 
bonds and construction of buildings. It is, 
therefore, only since the conelusion of the war 
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PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL 


Architect, Birmingham, Ala. Wm. B. Ittner, consultant, 


Louis, Mo. 
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HUDSON SCHOOL FOR NEGROES, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., is planned a 








a one-story building. 
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THE WYLAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


The departure from the usual in plan is due to the topographical! peculiarity of the Site. 


that actual building of the schools has been 
possible. 

In September of 1921, Dr. C. B. Glenn, wh 
had served for years as a principal and later 
as Dr. Phillips’ first 
perintendent. No one could possibly be better 
fitted than Dr. 
Dr. Phillips, 


pand and continually improve it. 


assistant, was elected su 
Glenn to carry on the work o 
and no one was better able to ex 


Building construction consisting of one cen 
tral high, five elementary, 

made possible by the $3,000,000 bond issue 
But due to the 
tion of the housing shortage, the present pro 
gram will still fall short of demands. Dr. Glenn 
has therefore initiated another $5,000,000 bond 
issue for additional enriched elementary schoo! 


and two negro school 


is being continued. accumula 


plants and junior-senior schools. 
Developing a Type of School Building. 
The type of school organization is changine 
7-4 plan to the 
ing policies include fewer and larger elementary 


from the 6-3-3 plan. The build 
school units with enriched facilities; the edu 
cational policies, physical education daily, su 
pervised study and training in all the subject 
that tend toward good citizenship and worthy 
With the work, study, play 


playgrounds, auditorium 


home membership. 
plan, gymnasiums, 
and work-shop, are made possible in the el 


mentary schools, as well as in high schools. In 























FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


WYLAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


fact, Birmingham is developing a distinctive 
school. A vlance aut the 
Avondale reveals the in 
corporation of enriched facilities for the first 


type of elementary 
floor plans of the new 
six grades, although it does not represent th« 
newly developed Birmingham elementary schoo! 
plan made possible by the new bond issue. 

the Wylam school plan i- 
which 


building in front and a thre 


The peculiarity of 
due to the abrupt differences of grade 


vive a two-story 
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O. Whilldin, Architect 





story at the rear. By taking advantage of tly 
slope, full side lighting is made possible for th 


labora 


shops, cafeteria and domestic science 


tories at the rear. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WYLAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





























GROUND FLOOR PLAN, WYLAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
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AVONDALE SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Miller & Martin, Archts., Birmingham, Ala. 
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The typieal Birmingham schoo! 


in is best represented by the Herbert Phillips 
High School, originally called the Central High. 
Monopolizing a 


secondary 
1 | 


commanding central location 


n the city, the site is necessarily restricted but 


its close proximity to a city park insures the 
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AVONDALE ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 


possibility of ample out-of-door space for ath- 
letics. ‘The interior is unusually complete. An 
examination of the floor plans from bottom to 
top reveals (1) an 
armory, a 


extensive area of shops; an 
generous sized lunch-room, a swim 
ming-pool with shower and locker rooms, and a 


music-lecture room on the ground floor; (2) an 


BIRMINGHAM 


auditorium with capacity for 2,000, stage gym 
nasiums, the laboratories and class- 
rooms on the first floor; (3) the library with 
conference rooms and rest rooms on the second 
floor; and (4) commercial quarters, home eco- 
nomics with related science and model demon- 
stration apartment on the third floor. 


ottices, 
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EDITORIAL 


ECONOMY IN SCHOOL SUPPLY PUR- 
CHASE. 

When a modern school plant, with all that 
goes in or about it, is duly analyzed, it will be 
found that supplies and equipment play an im 
portant part in the successful operation of the 
same. 

In the production of supplies and equipment 
considerable ingenuity and mechanical skill has 
been employed. ‘The scientist, the inventor and 
artisan have made their contribution to this in 
dustry, and it may with reasonable justification 
be claimed that no other country has made sim 
ilar progress in this field of service. Further 
refinements and improvements are, no doubt, 
possible, and will be achieved in the continued 
evolution of the industry. On the whole there 
are no serious shortcomings either in the quality 
of the articles produced, or in the prices exacted 
for them. 

The industry, however, is susceptible to cer- 
tain economies in the methods of marketing. 
Distribution has in the past not been entirely 
free from some haphazard and expensively de- 
vised methods. Single articles shipped over 
long distances from one end of the country to 
the other greater transportation 
charges than bulk shipments made to central 
points, and from there distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer, 

The distributors have 
learned that the standardization of the several 
articles produced 


involves 


manufacturers and 

made for economies 
which both seller and buyer have enjoyed. The 
producer must not only know how to sell his 
product, but also know all the elements of cost 
involved in order to sell at the right price, and 
serve his customer best. 

Stabilization is another factor. There is no 
good reason why school supplies, which are used 
ten months in the year, should all be manufac- 
tured in one month, and sold in the next. It 
is not necessarily a seasonal industry. And yet 
the buying habits of the school authorities have 
made it so. 

Orders for a year’s supply are held until the 
last moment before the fall opening of the 
schools, caus:ng congestion, delay and imperfect 
delivery. 


have 


The manufacturer, living in uncer- 
tainty as to the demand, has slackened produc- 
tion until the rush has come and compelled him 
to resort to costly overtime work and hurried 
shipments. 

While it may be desirable that the manufac 
turer adjust his output on a more uniform basis 
throughout the year, it cannot be expected that 
the school authorities buy from month to month. 
But, a long step in the direction of service and 
economy, both could be achieved if school au 
thorities placed their orders in the spring or 
early summer months instead of waiting until 
the eleventh hour. 
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The industry, which provides the supplies and 
equipment, is of sufficient importance to en 
gage the constant thought and study of those 
identified with the same. It should also enlist 
the cooperative consideration of those whom it 
is designed to serve to the end that greater sta- 
bilization will tend toward more efficient pro- 
duction and distribution and finally to greater 
economy. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION ERUP- 
TiONS. 


The board at New Bedford, Mass., 
asked G. Walter Williams, a high school prin- 
cipal, to resign. 


school 


Immediately a commotion be- 


gan. A large mass meeting of citizens was 
called. Williams was praised, and the school 
board was condemned. A committee of one 


hundred citizens will insist upon the retention 
of Williams. 

At Butte, Mont., the retrenchment ax was 
wielded by the 
l’orty-four 


school with vim and vigor. 
high school 
principal, were dropped, the school term re- 
duced to nine months, kindergartens abolished, 


manual training reduced, supervisors tor music, 


teachers, including 


manual training, sewing and penmanship 
dropped. Deputy sheriffs protected the board 
while in session. 

The salaries fixed by the school board of 


Grand Rapids, Mich., for Superintendent W. 
A. Greeson and two assistants were reduced by 
The school board is mak 
this and will 
bring the question of authority before the su- 
preme court. 

At New Bedford, Mass., 
Allen P. Keith resigned his position, such res- 
ignation to take effect “July 
venience of the board.” 


the city commission. 


ing serious objection to action 


Superintendent 
l, or at the con 
The board then elected 
‘True C. Morrill of Bangor, Me., to the position. 
Keith thereafter letter to Morrill 
stating that local sentiment had changed and 
that he “expected to stay.” 


wrote a 


‘The board learning 


the contents of the letter retired Keith forth- 
with. 

At Limon, Colorado, the superintendent, W. 
Kt. Mathews, quarreled with 


then shot him, inflicting 


the janitor and 
a dangerous wound. 
The janitor is in the hospital and the super- 
intendent is in jail. 

When the board of 
made a salary cut of $14,000, 


school Melrose, Mass., 
a citizens’ mass 
meeting called by the teachers made a vigorous 
protest against the action. 

Winchester, Mass., re- 
moved Edward E. Thompson, high school prin- 


cipal, and refused to give reasons for its action. 


The school board of 


The result was a citizens’ mass meeting and 
resolutions of protest. 

Principal H. Eugene Cox of the high school 
at Westport, Mass., invited the pupils to a ball 
game instead of a health lecture. 
tion 


His resigna 
into the 
went on a 
The 


The citizens, 


was demanded and another put 


position. Thereupon the students 
strike and the board relented. 


was dropped and Cox reinstated. 


new man 


however, were not inclined to “weakly surren- 
dering the conduct of school affairs to a small 
body of pupils.” <A protest signed by nearly 
stated that “the had 
made the laughing stock of the state and coun 
try, and that the 
their 


200 citizens town been 


citizens wished to publicly 


express chagrin and mortification.” 


PROF. L. D. HARVEY DEAD. 

With the death of Prof. Lorenzo D. Harvey, 
president of the Stout Manual Training Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, Wis., 
1 


which occurred on June 
1922. is closed a long career of useful service. 
Mr. Harvey’s career as a schoolmaster began 
at Sheboygan, Wis., where he served as super- 


intendent in 1875. His activities soon widened 


in institute and normal school For six 
years he served as instructor af the Oshkosh 
Normal School and in 1892 he became the pres 
ident of the Milwaukee Normal School, in which 
capacity he served for six years. 


work. 


He was then chosen state superintendent of 
public instruction. In this office he manifested 
remarkable leadership. His aggressive cham- 
pionship for better things in the educational 
tield won for him a strong following in the state. 
He was able to realize many of his legislative 
recommendations through his great sincerity 
and inspiring personality, and to lead the teach- 
ing profession to higher aims and service. In 
1903 he was chosen as head of the Stout Manual 
‘Training Institute, in which capacity he served 
until the time of his death. 

During his term as a state superintendent 
His 


forceful platform oratory, incisive discussions 


he also came into national prominence. 


on pending problems, and his progressive atti- 
tude on educational tendencies won for him a 
In 1908 he was elected presi- 


dent of the National Edueation Association. 


great following. 


His writings on educational topics, princi- 
pally in: vocational lines, have been considerable. 
He is the author of a series of arithmetics and 
various educational reports. 
Dow Harvey was 

Deertield, N. H. 


school education, he 


Lorenzo 


23, 1848, at 


born November 
After receiving 
a common 
self for his future calling at 
Wis., whe re he rece ived his A. 

Those who 


Mr. Harvey 


geniality, his 


prepared him 
Milton College, 
b. degree. 

into personal contact with 
always 


were impressed with his 
and his 


He was always a splendid man 


conversational powers 
sense of humor. 
umong meh, a 


lovable character, a loyal friend, 


and withal a true edueator. 


WHO APPOINTS THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT? 

It is interesting to note occasionally the 
unique conceptions that arise here and there 
as to the part which the general public should 
take in the employment and dismissal of mem 
bers of the professional school force. A citi 


zenship, deeply concerned in the progress of 
the schools, is frequently inciined to take issu 
with the school 


to be removed. 


authorities when a favorite is 
Unpleasant public controversy 
ensues and everybody becomes a partisan. 
This is only natural. But, it is unwholesome. 
If the school authorities are in the wrong, pro- 
test is warranted. But, if the school board is 
a high minded and efficient body no injustice 
will be practiced. At least it is entitled to pub- 
lie confidence. 

The school authorities may have facts at their 
command which the 
They proceed impartially in making a 
change, bearing in mind only the best interests 
of the school system. 


general public has not. 


may 


In that case it is unwise 
for press and public to interfere. 

In a western city it leaked out recently that 
the school board proposed a change in the su- 
perintendency. several 
The news- 
They sided with the 
patrons’ clubs and held that “the selection of 
a school superintendent was very much their 
business.” 

The logie of this claim is that the school board 
cannot exercise its best judgment in the mat- 
ter, but must take recourse to a fraction of the 
In other words, the personal popu- 
larity of the superintendent with the patrons’ 
clubs, rather than fitness for the job, would here 
become the determining factor. 

Under all ordinary circumstances the school 
board is the body that is responsible to the pub- 


Immediately parent- 


teachers organizations protested. 


papers took up the issue. 


citizenship. 
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lic for its acts. ‘The parent-teacher’s body bears 
voluntary or 
The 
school board, on the other hand, is an official 
body, constituted by law, and entrusted with the 
duty of choosing or dismissing the professional 
workers, to the end that an efficient school sys- 
tem may be maintained. 


no such responsibility. It is a 
ganization which may disband over night. 


The unpleasant publicity which arises out of 
the 
whole to the advantage of the schoolmaster or 


controversies of this character is not on 
schoolmistress immediately concerned. Changes 
in the professional forces must be made with 
a due regard to the prestige and the future of 
Publicity usually travels be 


Prospective positions else 


those involved. 
yond local confines. 
where may become doubtful through the unwise 
agitation of patrons and friends at home. 

The attitude of 
must be advisory and cooperative. It 


the parent-teacher’s body 
cannot 


usurp the function of the school board, or be- 


come a dictator over the same. The school 
board is a representative body which not only 
represents the patrons of the schools, but an 


entire public as well. That public has conferred 
certain authority upon the board of education 
which must be recognized by every faction or 
group of the local citizenship as well as by the 


school personnel. 


SCHOOL BOARD VERSUS CITY COUN- 
CIL. 

lhe Supreme Court of Massachusetts recently 

handed 

the relative authority of school boards and city 


down an important decision involving 


councils in determining upon salary lists in 
school budgets. 

According to the laws of Massachusetts the 
budgets prepared by school boards have been 
subject to city council approval. The mayor 
ind city council of Springfield, Mass., have al 
vays assumed under this law that the local 
school system was a department of city govern 
ment, henee subject to the authority that gov 
erns all other city departments. This under 


the status of the school department 


Massachusetts cities. 


standing ot 


is observed in all 


When the retrenchment era came, the city 
‘ouncils deemed it within their province to ap 
ply the ax to school budgets. The mayor of 
Springfield, Mass., took it upon himself to 
scrutinize salaries and to veto them wherever 
these did not conform with his own notion. 


Under the socalled municipal budget act he be 
lieved himself in full authority to revise salary 


lists, subject them to council ratification. 
When the conflict the 


and the city council at Springfield reached an 


between school board 
acute stage, it was believed the time had arrived 
highest the 


should define the power of both bodies. 


when the court in commonwealth 
And now the Supreme Court has come out 
with 


the same time defining the authority of that 


1 decision in favor of the school board, at 
body in the employment and compensation of 
teachers. 

“It would be vain to impose upon the school 
board responsibility for the excellence of the 
nstruction to be afforded pupils and to deprive 


l 
+} 


em of the power to determine the salaries of 
teachers,” says the court. Coming to the spe- 
‘ifie point, it declares that the school board i 
vested the 


wer to agree with teachers upon their salaries 


“with absolute and unconditional 
the end that high standards may be secured 
| maintained in the education of the youth of 
follows that “for the 


me during which.school must be kept by law 


commonwealth.” It 


municipalities must pay such salaries as 
may be fixed by the school committee.” 
| that the 


untrusted by law with “broad powers, impor- 


he court maintains school board 
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tant duties and large discretion,” and further 
holds that “the only supervision which the city 
council or town can exercise over the school 
board is to vote to close the schools after they 
have been kept the length of time specified by 
the law.” 

The decision reiterates, what has been deter- 
mined by the courts in other states, that a local 
school system is not a department of local gov- 
ernment and therefore not under city council 
control. ‘lhe schools are the concern of the 
state as a whole and the school board is a unit 
of government authorized to perform a definite 
function for the state. 


THE COMEDY IN SCHOOL ADMINIs- 


TRATION. 
School administration is not without its 
errors and shortcomings. In _ well-ordered 


school systems they arise perhaps at rare inter- 
vals only, and are usually met with a common 
sense adjustment and without undue publicity. 

But, where error is combated by error the 
comedy phase is introduced. Some one has 
blundered, some one else blunders in attempting 
to correct the blunder, and the third man feels 
it incumbent upon him to tell the world 
ubout it. And then everybody swings in a cir- 
cle of confusion. 


all 


In a Massachusetts city the school board 
publicly announced that the superintendent 
must resign. No charges preferred. Error 1. 


he superintendent publicly announced that 
he detied the school board, refused to resign, and 
would invoke the law to hold him in his posi 
tion. Error 2. 

The school board appointed an outside man 
as successor aud invited him to come on before 
having got rid of the old superintendent. 
Krror 3. 

The 
to come and fight his way to recognition. 
Error 4. 

A local newspaper issued pledge cards to be 


superintendent promised 


He 


hew ly elected 
loved a fight. 


signed by the local citizenship in support of the 
hewcomer. Error 5. 


And full 


Every man, woman and child in town became 


then the comedy was in motion. 


Kverybody was either a pro-super 
Kvery 


a partisan. 
intendent or an anti-superintendent. 
body knew what ought to be done in the matter, 
and yet but few knew what was the matter. 
Affairs of this kind may have their comedy 
The pro 
created 


side, but in the end are really tragic. 

reputation of educator, 
through years of study and labor, has been ruth- 
A timely request for 


fessional an 
lessly exposed to disaster. 
a resignation, submitted in confidence and with 
firmness, would have brought about the desired 
result. The superintendent could then, without 
loss of prestige, have marketed his services else- 
where. 

The victim, bewildered by the suddenness of 
his displacement, does a fool act in insisting 
to remain where he is not wanted, thus empha- 
the humiliation to 
subjected. His unwise action gives rise to the 
thought that perhaps after all he deserved just 
the kind of treatment he received at the hands 


sizing which he has been 


of the school board. 
Situations of this 
[hey apparently not only ignore the attitude 


character are deplorable. 


that should be observed in dealing with pro 
fessional workers, but on their face at least 
seem to be devoid of all humane and ethical 
considerations. 

The removal of school workers should not 


heeome an act of public decapitation unless the 


crime warrants the punishment. Certainly 


those who engage in public chastisement cannot 
justify them in whispered and unsubstantiated 


charges. 
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THE BIG SCHOOL BOARD BLOW UP. 


At last the school administrative situation in 
Chicago has come to a climax. There have been 
a series of spectacular school board climaxes in 
that city in recent years. But, this is presum- 
ably the final climax. The whole board. has been 
“requested” to resign. 


In the annals of American school administra- 
tion effort there is probably no chapter that 
presents more sensational conflicts, bolder de- 
fiance of accepted method and procedure, and 
greater irregularity and turmoil than that which 
has attended the affairs of the Chicago school 
system. The chapter is a long and vexatious 
one in which political coups, strokes and coun- 
terstrokes, lawsuits upon lawsuits have followed 
in rapid succession. 


Some months ago ten members of the board 
of education were arrested on the charge of 
contempt and after the case had travelled from 
court to court, they were sentenced to money 
fines and jail imprisonment. Only recently the 
attorney for the board was indicted on a num- 
ber of graft charges. 


The press and public at last became thor- 
oughly convinced that the board of education 
had about reached the end of its rope and was 
long overdue for retirement. 


In a review of the situation it may be briefly 
stated that the troubles are primarily due to 
the fact that the board of education is polit- 
ically hand picked and politically controlled. 
The mayor of the city appoints the board and 
makes it a factor in the bitterness, contention 
and retaliation that characterize hotly contested 
municipal elections and an assailed city ad- 
ministration. 


The Chicago Tribune, commenting upon the 
school administration situation, recently said: 
“The Chicago board of education at its best re- 
sembles a collection of disorderly juveniles, and 
at its worst somethjng inviting the attention of 
the state’s attorney. ‘The members 
of the board handle the situation with custom- 
ary gag rules, adjournment of meetings, white 
washing inquiries, ete. It is a matter of utmost 
It is charged that thousands of 


dominant 


city concern. 
children are being denied proper education be- 
cause of the mismanagement of school affairs.” 


And now Mayor Thompson, who has hitherto 
defend his appointees, has 
whole board to quit, and has pro- 
appoint a men 


been inclined to 
asked the 
ceeded to and 


new body of 


women. 


l'o those who are concerned in the progress 
if the nation, who recognize the prime import- 
ance of conscientious, efficient and sound schoo! 
administration, will regret the mal-admin)stra- 
tion that has afflicted the great metropolis of 
the Mid-West. This regret not only extends to 
the thousands of children who are immediately 
affected, but is also centered upon the thought 
that a great 
efficiency in the most sacred duty of citizenship. 


American city has descended to in- 


The city of Chicago stands out as a great 
leader in finance, commerce and industry. It 
is one of the marvels in city building. It should 
also excel in the higher aims and purposes of 
civilization if it is to the 
American city and to be deemed worthy as an 


deserve name ot 


integral part of a great Republic. 


The power that creates the school administra- 
tive body for the Mid-west metropolis 
must come to the realization that only the most 
highminded, capable and progressive men and 
women of the community must be chosen to 
This Chicago owes to itself 


great 


serve on the same. 
and to the nation. 
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How Old is the Good Teacher? 


F. B. Knight, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


In solving many vexatious problems of edu- 
cational administration we have often pooled 
the opinions of teachers, superintendents, even 
janitors. We have not very often asked pupils 
what they thought. Our failure to get the 
available information from students is a mis- 
take. For neglecting students’ thoughts imply 
such things as: 

Students do not think—But they do. 

Students’ thoughts are valueless—But 
are valuable. 

Students won’t tell us what they really think 
—But they will. 

Asking students about school matters is too 


they 





_ 
much like fraternizing with the enemy—Stu 
dents are not enemies. 
Students are not interested—Ask them and 


see. 

Every one knows that the student is the cen- 
tral fact of every school. And he can well be 
made a center point of every investigation of 
educational method. Thus it is proper to suit 
the difficulty of the subject matter to the in- 
tellect of the pupil. It is correct to decide on 
what method to use in light of how it reacts on 
the pupil. 

We want to know all we can about how sub 
ject matter is related to the progress of pupils. 
We want to know all we can about how meth- 
ods affect pupils. But we want also to know 
far more than we do about how teachers as per 
Most educational 
writing and research at present is confined to 
subject matter and methods. 
so far as it goes. 


sons affect pupil progress. 


This is all right 
But it is dead wrong when 
such study leads us to neglect the teacher as 
a person. To illustrate, the writer knows of 
ten researches now in progress on method, six 
researches now in progress on subject matter, 
but only one research on teachers as such. 

There are no data to qupport the following 
assertion or to deny it either; but, if compari 
sons had to be made, it could be said that to 
the extent that pupil progress is due to sub 
ject matter, it is due twice as much to method 
and five times as much to the kind of teacher 
in the classroom. If the human personality 
were constructed differently than it is, then re- 
lative importances of subject matter, method, 
and teacher might be reversed. But the human 
personality is as it is and is not likely to change. 
As it is made, it responds more to persons, is 
influenced more by persons than by subject 
matter or method. Consequently the personal- 
ity of the teacher, or the teacher as such, is the 
most important factor in the leurning or edu- 
cative process. Common sense as well as psy- 
chological insight supports this position: 

Make the following choices for yourself or 
for children you love. You can have one of 
the alternatives in each pair of choices: 

Choice A. 

A fine building and an inferior teacher 

or 

A miserable building and a teacher equal to 
the finest teacher you have ever known. 

Choice B. 

An ideal equipment of textbooks 
teacher who really does not care 

or 

The poorest outfit of books in the state and a 
teacher who is more interested in her class than 
in anything else. 


and a 


Choice C. 

A printed course of study which is twice as 
good as any yet written and a teacher who 
partial, lazy, and a little dishonest and shifty 

or 

No written course of study at ail except a 


3 


bare outline, but a teacher who is a hard worker, 
absolutely fair and possessing a fine, 
some, clear individuality. 

Choice D. 

All the standardized tests in print but a 
teacher who works by the clock and reads the 
Red Book during written lessons 

or 

Not a scrap of test in the building but a 
teacher who plans her work, knows the home 
conditions of her pupils and talks with each 
one about their life plans and their outside joys 
and troubles. 


whole 


The reader, I prophesy, will have chosen the 
second alternative in every instance. Subject 
matter is what is taught, method is how it is 
taught, the teacher is who does the teaching. 
And the “who” outweighs the “what” and the 
“how”. 

To the extent that all this is sound doctrine 
we should know more about teachers and about 
what sort of a person makes the good teacher. 
And since the good teacher is the one who in- 
fluences the pupils most and best what pupils 
think about teachers is of utmost importance. 

The one question asked in this article is, 
Has age anything to do with good teaching? 
The answer is, Age has little if anything to do 
with good teaching and should consequently be 
neglected in the selection of teachers or in any 
other circumstance. 

My evidence in support of this unqualified 
First, one hundred teachers were 
carefully rated in The 
order of merit of teaching in no way corres 
ponded with order of ages. 


answer is: 


three school systems. 


Second, 75 high school graduates were asked 
to write down the actual means of the two most 
helpful teachers each had while in high school, 
the names of the two least helpful, the names 
of the two best liked and the names of the two 
least liked; also to write after each name the 
approximate age of the teacher. Errors of 
estimate of age are chance ones and in no way 
effect the validity of our evidence. Computa 
tions made from these data show: 

That 14% of the most helpful teachers were 
up to 25 years old but 

That 17% of the least helpful 
up to 25 years old also. 

That 24% of the most helpful teachers were 
from 25-30 years old but 

That 27% of the least helpful 
from 25-30 years old also. 

That 22% of the most helpful teachers were 
from 30-35 years old but 

That 19.5% of the least helpful teachers were 
from 30-35 years old also. 

That is, in 


teachers were 


teacners were 


any about as many 
teachers were very helpful as were of little help 
and the reverse. 


> 
the percentages : 


age 


range, 


The following chart gives all 














B. W. TINKER 
Supt. of Schools, Waterbury, Conn. 


pupils included, respond to other things in per- 
sons than age. 

Another article will ask and answer the ques- 
tion, “What traits and characteristics of per- 
sonality appear helpful and 
liked than are present in non- 
helpful and disliked teachers ?” 


more often in 


well teachers 


SUPT. BERLIN W. TINKER OF WATER- 
BURY, CONNECTICUT ROUNDS OUT 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EMIN- 
ENT SERVICE. 


With the close of the school year in June, 
Mr. Berlin W. Tinker of Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, will have completed twenty-five years of 
service as superintendent of this 
city. By this rare record of achievement Supt. 
Tinker is placed in a very small and select 
group of administrative officers. It is 
believed that there is no superintendent in New 
England who has equalled this distinetion and 
few in the whole country. 

The sixteenth of last November, as formally 
ushering in the Silver Jubilee year of Supt. 
‘Tinker, was a red letter day for all Waterbury. 
A brilliant surprise banquet was tendered Mr. 
Tinker that day at the Elton. The outgoing 
and incoming city governments, the Board of 
Education which brought Mr. Tinker to Water- 
bury in 1897, the present Board, and every 
other division of the department of education 
was represented en masse at the 
The entire aggregation numbered 
hundred persons, practically the 
school personnel. A _ beautiful silver loving- 
cup and a very substantial purse of money were 
presented to the Chief. 


: ‘ 
schools in 


school 


banquet. 
over five 


Mr. Tinker had been led to think that there 
was to be merely a quiet little dinn€r given in his 
honor by the group of workers in his immediate 
office. 





Ages )-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-59 50-54 55-50 Above 
Most helpful . 15 24 2 18 6.4 5.4 7.5 
Least helpful ; 17 27 19.5 19.5 8.5 7.4 
Most liked : , 27 26 12 13 5 7 5 1 3 
Teast liked : 17 29 12 18.5 13.5 6.6 





it is clear that the slight variations in per- 
centages represent no real differences. Of 
course the percentages are larger in the case of 
young teachers because there are more teachers 
But 
the proportion of young teachers liked in con 
trast to disliked, or helpful in contrast to non- 
helpful, is no greater than with old teachers 
and the 


to choose from of relatively young age. 


reverse. Consequently we can lay it 
down, pending contradictory data which prob- 
ably will never come, that being a helpful or 
well liked teacher or being a non-helpful or dis- 
liked teacher is not a matter of age. All of us, 


The Elton, the joyous strains of “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here” rang out in powerful vol- 
ume, and Mr. Tinker was dumfounded and 
Who would not be happy at such sim 
cere and hearty éxpressions of appreciation as 
were heard by this man on this wonderful day 
of his life! 


happy. 


Space is lacking to describe all the mani 
festations of brilliance, 
rife at the banquet. 
white 


happiness, sincerity 
Great baskets of pink and 
chrysanthemums, of the 


The 


roses, lilies 


the floral offerings. 
(Concluded on Page 70) 


valley were among 


complete § 





But as he entered the dining salon at § 
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A school without a 


Victrola. 


REG U S PAT OFF 


is an educational tragedy 


Victrola XXV 
The Standard 


School Instrument 


For further information and helpful material 
consult any dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE" Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 


BUYING 


effort. 


years. 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary 


provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


Slate Fixtures 


integrate. 





B-11% S—Urinal 
Large I'lustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 











boards.” 





B-26—Closet 


BANGOR, PA. 








(Concluded from Page 68) 
overwhelming success of the affair bespeaks wu: 


equivocally how Waterbury likes this*man. It 
is safe to say that in the city that night there 
could be no prouder individual than “B. W.” 
Tinker; and certainly no prouder woman than 
Mrs. Tinker, for she too was an honored guest 
One of 
the best of these, given by Principal Michael C 
Donovan of Crosby High Sehool, 


Tributes in poetry were not lacking. 


follows: 

“He wielded with a deftness few men know 

The keen Damascus blade of gentleness, 

Smiting with Christian meekness in the press 

Of hostile shields. The oak. 
blow, 


that strikes no 


Thrives and lives long because it makes no foe 


His wisdom is the oaken kind—no less; 
Watching for every chance to praise and bless 
Ile keeps his place, whoe’er may come or go. 

If there were storms, he smiling let them rave, 


Waiting the 


break 


sunshine which he knew would 


The sunshine that is his own element: 
lo duty heart and mind and soul he gave, 
Proving how little heartless time can take 


Krom 


one who serves mankind in sweet con 
tent.” 

Surely Mr. Berlin W. Tinker may feel that 

his twenty-five years of faithful service hav 


heen duly appreciated. 


Orwin Bradford Griffin 


Supervised Study 


Charles H. Sampson, Boston, Mass 


Many 


without 


schools advertise supervised study 


themselves knowing whether or not 


study as it them is in reality 
Many school offi 
their students is 
fact, it 


being 


is conducted by 


study under supervision. 
that the study of 


supervised when, as a 


clals think 
matter of is the 
that are 


less doubtful 


students themselves 


supervised. 
There may be 
this 


Case, 


more or results to 


beneficial scheme. In any 
method of 
prepared lesson cannot be thought of as a com 
bination of a 


supposedly 


this securing a satisfactorily 


class not naturally inclined to 


study and a_ teacher over them at 


vhich 


standing 
tempting to forcibly lead them to water 
they are loath to drink. 
Supervised study to he a success must creat 
something within the mind of the student that 
will make him WANT to study. There must 
be a reason And nine students out 
of ten will study if they can be waked up to 


a motive. 


the fact that there ] a pot of vold at the end 
admitted this 
waking-up process is oftentimes rather lengthy. 


Supervised 


must be that 


of the road. It 


study is not a “driving” 


process 
but instead a “leading-on” one, The teacher 
must be the leader and the helper, not the 


task-master. 


Supervised study can be most successfully 
conducted by employing an hour period. Dur 
ing this pe riod the teacher has a very definite 
and important part to play. He may at time- 


seem to be doing nothing and at th 
he playing his part well and as it 


played. The 


devoted to 


same time 
should be 
first part of the period should be 
a complete explanation of the as 
The 


listeners as 


signed lesson the lesson for tomorrow. 


students must learn to be vood 
their duty at this particular time. 
As soon as the teacher has finished, the ad 


vanced lesson will be immediately attacked by 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 



















WITHOUT REGRETS 


In comparison, the word 
Slate being 


Before you 







Easton, Penna. 





the more ambitious students. This type would 


“make good” anyway regardless of whether or 


not the plan of supervised study was being 
used. The dull and “lack-of-interest”  stu- 
dents are the ones that need especial attention. 
What can be done with them? They will at 
first, be somewhat of a probli m Again, it is 
merely a matter of arousing interest. 

Several years of experience trying to solve 


this pr yblem has convineed — the writer the 


irrival at a satisfactory result means much 
missionary work on the part of the teacher, 
He must talk vith his students and, if neces 
sary, plead with them until they can see that 
t WILL pay to do as he suggests. Once the 


light has dawned upon them the problem of 
making them study will be comparatively 
simple. If boys and girls could but realize 
that the teacher’s suecess is the success of 
those whom he teaches what a help it would be. 

Assuming then, that all students have se 
eured the proper viewpoint, what next? Next 
the study part of the period 

In every classroom there should be a flat top 
desk or a table with sufficient space around it 
so that pupils can gather for individual help 


During the second part of the period all who 
have had difficulty with back work should 


the desk for 


did not quite wef all ot the 


gather at Assistance Those vho 
points in the ad- 
vanced explanation should iso hye One 


assistance 


there. 
an see from this that individual 
s the thing 
Will there be 
teacher is a real teacher. 
so glad to into the 
that disorder will be thi 
It is important of course, 
enough for all to do. 


(Concluded on Page 72) 


that counts. 

disorder? No, not if the 
The students will be 
spirit of the scheme 
last thing thought of. 
that there always be 


enter 
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Bluish gray unglazed Terra Cotta 
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CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CONTRIBUTING ‘¢o the 
REPUTATION of the COMMUNITY 


“While schools contribute more than any other buildings to the reputation of da commu- 


nity, yet that reputation 1s made not alone by the educational standards of the school 
system, but also by the exterior appearance and adequate size of the school buildings.” 


HESE words of a prominent architect are today 
recognized as vitally true. Business men are every- 
where impressing School Boards that school buildings 
must be of such fine architectural appearance that they 


will attract new and desirable people to the community. 


But to give a school building architectural beauty 
does not necessarily involve great expense. In this 
Camden High School we have a building of massive 
dimensions, attractively unified and decorated at moder- 
ate cost by trim of Terra Cotta. There are the familiar 
Tudor characteristics — octagonal towers, flat- pointed 
arch doorways and tracery parapets — besides the broad 
horizontal bandings and decorative window mullions 


and canopies, all done in Terra Cotta. 


Pe rmanent 


The use of Terra Cotta for exterior trim or surface 
of a school building has much to recommend it. There 
is no material that gives greater effect for the money spent 
upon it than does Terra Cotta. At a minimum of cost, 
it permits ornament and soft color effects. It is per- 
manent—unaffected by time or weather—highly fire- 
resistant and easy to keep clean. In brief, its beauty, 
economy, and durability make Terra Cotta especially 


desirable in school architecture. 


Everyone interested in schools will find our attractive 
brochure, “Present Day Schools,” of real value and 
interest. We will be glad to send it to you—free, 
of course. Address National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


TERRA COTTA 


- Beautiful 


Profitable 











PAUL A. DAVIS, 3d, Architect 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 

Vermin- 

proof and Fire-resistant — the 

material that meets all requirements. 
Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


To Meet 
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CAPS, BASES 
WAINSCOTS AND FLOORS 


“Pyramid Brand” Pennsylvania Slate has been used ex- 
tensively for the interior finishing of school buildings, 
and has given universal satisfaction because of its eco- 
nomical and sanitary qualities, and resistance to wear 


Chapter 9 of a series on Structural Slate 


illustrates and describes the use of Structural Slate for 
floors, caps, bases, wainscots, etc., for building interiors. 
By reference to this Chapter, these standardized parts 
may be specified by Architects, avoiding the necessity of 
detailing thicknesses of material, arrangement of parts, 
or methods of construction, and also installed effectively, 
quickly and economically by the Constructionist. 


The Structural Slate Co. | 


Standardized 
Architectural Requirements 
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Supervised study is effective insofar some 
thing definite is Keeping the 
nose of a student in a book is not supervised 
study. After all, is this method of securing 
effective results anything more than revised 
edition of the original ideal teacher-student 
combination—working problems out together. 

One thing in closing. It is doubtful if 
supervised study can be effectively carried on 
in elasses the enrollment of which is larger 
than 25 students. From fifteen to twenty is 
an ideal number to work with. 


accomplished. 


CITY COUNCIL CANNOT CONTROL 
TEACHERS’ PAY. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts ren 
dered two decisions in May which once for all 
end the City Council interference in that state 
with school teachers’ salaries. 
Ralph P. Ireland, Director of the Gloucester, 
Mass., Continuation, school, describes the cases 
us follows: 

“The first was the suit of Eugene Averell of 
Newburyport and eleven other teachers whose 
cases were assigned in order that they might 


budgets and 


all be heard as one, for pay withheld for cer 
tain brief absences during and after the influ 
enza epidemic. In these absences the City had 
provided no substitute, the work being 
by other teachers. 

“The School 
rules already established, had approved a pay 
roll granting full compensation. The payment 
of the sums named in this payroll had heen 
withheld by the action of the City Auditor, who 
was of the opinion that the City would thereby 
be paying out money for which no service was 
received. The lower court decided in favor of 
the plaintiff and the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 


done 


Committee, according to the 


“An old statute dating back nearly to colonial 
times requires all school teachers to deposit a 
certificate of moral character with a specified 
local official before being permitted to teach. 
This statute has been obsolete in practice for 
a generation or more, but upon first appearance 
the Supreme Court ruled that since this had not 
been done, the petitioners were not in a position 
to bring suit. 


“They thereupon deposited the certificate of 
moral character as required by the old statute 
and brought suit anew, which has just been de- 
their favor, the court 
School 
make reasonable rules and regulations concern- 


cided in unanimously 


holding, “power of the committee to 
ing the government, discipline and management 
of the publie schools under their charge and the 
compensation and methods of determining the 
amount and terms of payment of the teachers 
subject to provisions established by the legisla 
ture, is not open to question.” The teachers 
contended that the auditor had no right to de- 
duct anything from their pay for their absence 
because of illness.” 


The eity council of Springfield, Mass., under 
took to revise and eut the school budget sub 
mitted by the local school board. The supreme 
court decided that the city council had no such 
authority. The court said: 


“The school committee is an independent 
hody entrusted by law with broad powers, im- 
The obli- 
gation to select and to contract with teachers 
implies examination as to their fitness and of 
necessity carries with it the authority to fix 
the compensation to be paid. It would be vain 
to impose upon the school committee respon 
sibility for the excellence of the instruction to 


portant duties and large discretion. 


be afforded pupils and to deprive them of the 
power to determine the salaries of teachers. 
“The only supervision which the City Coun 
cil or towns can exercise over the school com 
mittee is to vote to close the schools after they 
have been kept the length of time specified by 
the law. The school committee may make all 
reasonable rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment, discipline and 
schools under their charge. 


management of the 
This ineludes a 
determination within the bounds set by the stat 
utes of the subjects to be taught and the nature 
of the schools to be maintained and the exer- 
cise of discrimination, insight and wisdom in 
the election of teachers and in the general su- 
pervision of the school system, with all the in 
cidental powers essential to the discharge of 
their main functions.” 
CHATS DURING RECESS. 

A heart to heart session was ealled between 
the school board of Salem, Mass., and two hun 
dred teachers. Report has it that the school 
board members did all the talking. 
question was not on tap. 


The salary 


“The peaceful existence of 
the hands of the geography teacher” says 
Katherine D. Blake of New York. Why didn’t 
someone spring this before the world war got 
started ? 


nations lies in 


The teachers of New York City are suggest 


ing a “sabbatical year’, namely, year’s leavi 


of absence every seven years with full pay. 


seem exceptionally in- 
teresting to school boards now wrestling with 
a deficit. 

Some genius now suggests university courses 
at home by That 
with deficits. shoot instruction 


from a central plant to every pupil’s home and 


The suggestion would 


radiograms. suggestion 


They could 


save a lot of money. 
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Many of the Best Schools 
Are Denzar Lighted 


Denzars are to be found in many of the finer and better schools. 
When critical architects are employed and when facilities are 
available for comparative tests, Denzar is invariably selected. The 
six schools illustrated were selected from hundreds in which Den- 
zar is used to light class rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, corri- 
dors, offices and study halls. These school buildings are typical of 
many others and show that in addition to replacing inadequate and 
faulty lighting equipment in old school buildings Denzar is also se- 
lected to light the newest and best. 








The Junior High School at Eldorado, Kansas (shown at top of 
page) has 95 Denzars and other Beardslee lighting equipment. 
Below it is the Mclver Building of the North Carolina College for 
women at Greensboro, which is equipped throughout with Denzars. 


Then follows the Cathedral High at Springfield, Mass., with nearly 
100; the Dewey School at Quincy, Illinois; the H. Coburn School 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, and the Hogan Grade School at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, with many Denzars in each. We will gladly help your 
local dealer make your school equally as well lighted as any of 
these. Send for the new Denzar catalog which contains interest- 
ing information on school lighting and tell us about your school. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 So. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 
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and engineers. 


the interior. 








There are types of Truscon Windows that 
harmonize with every architectural design. 


ment. 








of the same size. 


expense. 


country. 


HE window is one of the most important elements 
of the school, and Boards of Education every- 
where are demanding the utmost from their architects 


The Truscon Perfection Ventilator Sash meets all 
the requirements for window operating entirely out- 
side the sash frame. 
reversible, facilitating the washing the outside from 
The tilted ventilator protects the pupils 
from direct draughts. 
on the interior the windows may be screened and 
shaded like ordinary double hung windows. 

Like all Truscon Steel Sash they are made from 
solid rolled steel sections. 
it impossible for them to warp or get out of adjust- 
Steel Sash are fire resistant, permanent and 
admit 40 to 60% more daylight than ordinary windows 


Perfection Ventilator 


USCON 


STEEL SASH 








The Perfection Ventilator is 


Since there are no projections 





Rigid construction makes 





Truscon Steel Sash mean permanence without extra 
In most cases they actually cost less than 
inflammable, perishable wooden windows. 

It is logical then that Truscon Steel Windows day- 
light more than 1,000 schools in every part of the 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Our 45 Engineering and Sales Offices in the 
principal cities are always at your service. 
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EFFECTS OF CHILD LABOR LAW. 

That permanent gain has come to America 
from the federal child labor law which the 
United States Supreme Court has declared in- 
valid, is the contention of Mr. Owen J. Lovejoy, 
general secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee of New York City. Mr. Lovejoy 
holds that the friends of America’s children 
should not be disheartened by the decision in 
view of the fact that the law has for three years 
protected the working children in factories, 
mines and quarries. The children who were 14 
years old at the enactment of the law are now 
17 with a clear gain in health and strength for 
this large group. 

It is pointed out that many states in which 
modern industrial standards seemed extremely 
remote six years ago when the first federal law 
was passed have actually reached these stand- 
ards within this period. The example of an 
eight hour day and exclusion from dangerous 
occupations has been wholesome in many 
quarters. Six years ago there were ten states 
with no prohibition of night work in factories 
for children under 16, and now there are only 
seven without such | protection. Then there 
were 25 states which did not have the eight 
hour day for children under 16 years in fac- 
tories, and now there are only sixteen. At that 
time there were 27 states which did not have 
the 16-year-age limit for employment in mines 
and quarries, and now there are only six such 
states. 

The decision of the Supreme court means that 
in the states with lower standards than those 
provided by the federal law, we may anticipate 
an immediate return to the employment of chil- 
dren for the maximum hours and at the mini- 
mum age the state law permits. Children who 
have become accustomed to the eight hour day 
must now adjust themselves to a ten-hour day 
and 54-hour week. In mills and factories they 
will again be employed legally from sunrise to 
sunset. In the mines and quarries they will 
again have the privilege of employing child 
labor in such states as Massachusetts, Maine, 
Rhode Island, Florida and Missouri. 

The court decision throws upon the National 
Child Labor Committee the obligation to re- 





double its efforts to secure proper standards in 
the backward states. 
A TEACHER TRAINING EXPERIMENT. 

Supt. G. W. Beswick, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Poplar Bluff, Missouri, is a city of 10,000 in- 
habitants. There are 2550 children in its nine 
grade school buildings and one high school 
building. The compulsory attendance law 
which recently went into effect in Missouri, 
caused a great many childen to be put into 
school who previously had been allowed to re- 
main out all of the time or attend so irregularly 
that they had made no progress educationally. 
This influx of children also increased the at- 
tendance in many places so much that it was 
found difficult to house them. Poplar Bluff 
had this same situation to face. In order to 
relieve the crowded condition in the primary 
grade, a room at the high school was fitted up 
for a primary room. This room was isolated so 
that the small children did not come in contact 
with the larger children. 

Missouri has a teacher training law that 
enables first class high schools to train pupils 
in the art of teaching. The law requires that 
senior pupils shall observe at least two weeks, 
and if possible do some actual teaching. Poplar 
Bluff has taken advantage of this law and has 
been offering a course in teacher training for 
the past several years. This year there are 
two groups of pupils taking the work, Juniors 
and Seniors, about ten in-each class. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
three children, eleven, thirteen, and fifteen 
years of age respectively, applied for admission 
to our first grade at the high school building. 
These children could not read at all, having beer 
in school only three days. 

We do not have in our system an “opportunity 
room,” or a special teacher for the retarded 
pupils, as is found in the larger systems. It 
was a problem to know what was the best 
method to pursue. It would be impracticable to 
try to teach these large children in a class of 
much smaller children who were already read- 
ing. We found a room in the building which 
was not in use part of, the day. We decided to 
try this experiment. his room was fitted up 
with tables and chairs. The problem was ex- 


eel 


plained to the senior teacher training class and 
their teacher. It was agreed by the class to 
accept this as a problem. A student teacher was 
to take charge of the three children with two 
other retarded children for one hour a day for 
one week, until each had taught the group. 
The teacher training teacher was to assist in 
suggesting methods and material and be re- 
sponsible for the work. 

Games, flash cards, blackboard work, and al- 
most every type of instruction have been made 


use of. The work has been in progress for 
eight weeks. The results are extremely grati- 
fying. Each child is reading, writing, and do- 


ing some work in numbers. The thirteen year 
old girl has made such rapid progress that she 
has been put in the regular class and if she con- 
tinues to improve will be able to do second grade 
work next year. The others will probably be 
promoted at the end of the year. 

In addition to the splendid results that have 
been obtained for these children, the student 
teachers have gotten valuable experience from 
it. We feel that this has been a valuable ex- 
perience. 

Rules for the Use of Buildings. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., has re- 
vised its rules for the use of school buildings. 
Under the new rules, the free use of buildings 
will be given for the use of teachers, parents, or 
other similar gatherings held for the considera- 
tion of school problems. Questions of proposed 
school legislation, or school policies, or adminis- 
tration, for either the state or the district, and 
the issues and candidates at an election for 
director, may be regarded as legitimate subjects 
for consideration at such meetings. Charges 
for other meetings will be made as follows: 

1. For high school auditoriums, with 
and light, and janitor service, $35. 

2. For high school auditoriums, without heat 
or light, but with janitor service, $20. 

3. For other rooms in high or grade school 
building, $5. 

4. Except when a general character such as 
meetings of local improvement clubs, when the 
charge will be $2. 

School buildings may not be used for political 
or religious meetings. 
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PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 


“Ac 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication n 


























Educational Efficiency Depends 
Upon (1) Personnel (2) Tools 
Look Well to the Latter 


Whatever efficiency exists in your school depends 
upon two things: First—the ability of your principal 
and executives, and—Second—the “tools” furnished 
them. 


An increasingly large number of progressive educa- 
tors throughout the country are inducing the highest 
calibre of work by supplying equipment which 
reduces detail to the minimum—hence allows more 
time for concentration on specialized subjects. 





Important among such equipment is the P-A-X. Its 
The P-A-X augments and com- : hich h beneficial in th 
pletes but dose not suselant nor services, which have proven so beneficial in the com- 
connect with local and long mercial and industrial world, are especially adaptable 
distance telephone service. to school organization. Its uniform, continuous serv- 
de ice, always prompt, secret and convenient, lends itself 
with a degree of flexibility which is essential to 20th 
century educational methods. 


Testifying to the practicability and saving afforded 
de through this remarkable equipment, are some of 

America’s largest High Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
nt of versities — besides over 1,000 dominant, successful 
x- business concerns. 
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A conference with our nearest representative will 


es Stem i prove beneficial to you. You'll find our Field Engineer 
ce | Ao ry -rien —~gaaaas ready to survey your needs and recommend. Get in 
* woeeeem ose, 208 neers Mate. touch with our nearest office. 

e¢ PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. 

is- CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. The P-A-X is a specialized type of the 


nd CINCINNATI, 1913 Union Central Bldg. Automatic Telephone system in 


COLUMBUS, OFIO, 518 Ferris Bidg. service in hundreds of cities through- 


or DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. 





ts KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York Life out the United States and abroad 
res Bldg. 

te mcm SAN FRANCISCO, 320 Market St. 
vat LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Bldg. 








In Canada—Address 


: ‘ogeare noe | Atfomatic Electric Company 





ol pticnnediitiiaee ENGINEERS. DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
a International Automatic Telephone Co., HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
he Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 


W.C. 2, England. — 




















In Australia—Address { 





Automatic Telephone, Australasia, Ltd., 
207 Macquarie Street, Sydney, Australia. 
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Fence Athletic 
Fields NOW ! 










More Money 

from One ~ Wherever athletic fields are enclosed with Cyclone Fence, 
Game than the result is similar to that at the Deerfield-Shields schoo] 
from Previous in Highland Park—more paid admissions! A few well- 
poy, 4 attended games will pay for the fence. 





Many schools, from coast to coast, have seen the wisdom 
of converting their open, unprotected fields into enclosed, 
dignified-looking athletic parks with Cyclone Fence. 

Increased revenue from games and contests is reason 
enough in itself for enclosing athletic fields with Cycione 
Fence. But there are several other important advantages. 
Entrances and exits are centralized to facilitate the col- 
lection of admissions. Equipment is protected, too. Pe- 
destrians discontinue the habit of cutting across the field. 


Its appearance is made a credit to the community by 
Cyclone Fence. 


Plan to have your athletic field enclosed before school opens in 
the fall; ready for the first football game. We will gladly submit 
estimate on your requirements without charge. Our engineering 
and construction departments will co-operate with you to com- 
plete the erection of fence at the earliest possible moment. 


Phone, wire or write district office nearest you today. Ask for 
Catalog SBJ-11. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, O., Fort Worth, Texas. 
DISTRICT OFFICES WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Eastern Division, New York City. Standard Fence Company, 

Mid-Western Division, Waukegan-Cleveland-Detroit. Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Southern Division, Atlanta, Ga. Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


CYCLONE FENCE 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located and 
installed with the assistance of our Engineer- 
ing Department. No matter what the size of 
your appropriation, MEDART engineers are 
always glad to give you intelligent advice on 
any playground problem. 








Scientific Play 





A Vital Factor in Education 


Scientific play and properly planned playgrounds are vital factors in edu- 
cation because they build the healthy bodies that support active minds. 


The children for whose welfare you are at least partially responsible will 
develop quicker and better if they have ample and scientific playgrounds. 
If you haven’t them, they should be provided at once—if you have, exten- 


sions may be necessary. 


obligation. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the play- 
ground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground equipment 
rightly fitted to train growing children. 
book on playground planning and equipment. 
and get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost or 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 


Get Catalog “M,” really a text- 
Tell us your problems 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 
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School Finance Told in Graphs. 

43 The Philadelphia school system disbursed for 
s the year 1921 the sum of $19,280,788. The re- 
* ceipts and disbursements are presented in the 
‘- following graphic form: 
4 School Revenue. 







MISCELLANEOVS Yo%e 


STATE 
APPROPRIATION 


6 2/57 
LOAN 10 % 








laxes 


Peewee 83 1/10 
Loans ee ee 10 
State Appropriation ... 6 2/5 
Miscellaneous 12 

100 «; 

| . Expenditures. 
tered EER ef eee ee 46 35 
Salaries, High Schools 17 
Salaries, Administration 415 
Salaric s, Engineers-Janitors , 17/19 
Payments on Loans 7 710 


SALARIES OF 
SVPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
TEACHERS & CLERKS 

OF ELEMENTARY 


OPERATING AND 
ALL OTHER EXPENSES 


SCHOOLS 
46 W% 





Permanent Improvements ............ 6 3/5 

ere Peer es ce 4/5 

CT SED bbb ccs edcsbaves 12 3/5 
100 ~ 


THE SENATE TEACHER SALARY HEAR- 
ING 


The Nation’s Experience Brought to the Ser- 
vice of Washington, D. C. 

In order to bring the school system of the 
Capitol city of the nation upon a higher basis of 
efficiency, the Senate Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia inaugurated a series of hear- 
ings tc which the judgment of leading educators 
was brought into service. 

The hearings became particularly instructive 
through the fund of information brought to the 
surface, bearing on the subject of salaries. The 
inquiry proceeded from the claim that the 
salaries now paid in Washington were too low 
and that an adequate compensation must be pro- 
vided if the ablest services were to be secured. 

Salaries in Forty-Eight Cities. 

Comparing salaries paid to the teachers of 
Washington with those of 48 other American 
cities, it was demonstrated that 11 cities paid a 
higher minimum salary, 21 paid the same and 15 


paid less. In substantiation of this statement 
the following table was submitted: 


A comparison of minimum salaries—Teachers of 
grades 1 to 8&8. 


CITY Minimum CITY Minimum 
New York. N F ceunwe ate Washington, D. C...$1,200 
Grades 7A and New Orleans, La.... 1,200 
higher .$1,900 Minneapolis, Minn... 1,200 
Grades 1A to 6B.. 1.500 Kansas City, Mo.... 1,200 
Newark, N. J 1.500° Rochester, N. Y..... 1,200 
Detroit, Mich... 1.500 Louisville, Ky....... 1,200 
Seattle, Wash 1.500 Akron, Ohio ........ 1,200 
Oakland, Calif...... 1,500 Omaha, Nebr. ...... 1,200 
Los Angeles, Calif 1.400 Paterson, N. J....... 1,200 
Jersey City, N.. .. 1400 Des Moines, Lowa... ..... 
New Bedford, Mass... 1.350 With A. M........ 1,74 
Springfield, Mass 1.300 Wee &, B<sssisvae 1 
Dallas, Tex..... .. 1,266 One year beyond ) 1,370 
Youngstown, Ohio 1.2%) standard qual 
Chicago, Ill.... ay ifications ..... 1,200 
Grade 8&8 _ ‘ 1.325 Lowell, Mass........ 1,200 
Grades 5 to 7 . 1.225 Spokane, Wash 1,200 
(jrudes 1 to 4 1.200 Kansas City, Kans 1,200 
Indianapolis, Ind , . Syracuse, N. Y...... 1,150 
Group B .......... 1,600 Cincinnati, Obhe.sccs acces 
GHeGD Bz srcecs . 1,200 College Graduate { 1,200 
St. Louis, Mo. iow cee ? 1,100 
Head Assistant.... 1.800 St. Paul, Minn...... 1,100 
First assistant .... 1,600 Albany, N. Y........ 1,100 
Second assistant .. 1,200 Atlanta, Ga.......... 1,056 
Demvet, Geer cccscee cegce Salt Lake City, Utah 1,050 
With A. B. or A. § 1,500 Philadelphia, Pa.... 1,000 
M. ow eeeeee } 1,200 Providence, R. L..... 1,000 
Buffalo, N. Y.... _.... Worcester, Mass..... 1,000 
Grades 8 . 12 Birmingham, Ala.... 1,000 
Grades 1 to 7 . 1.200 Richmond, Va....... 1,000 
Cleveland, Ohio 1.200 Houston, Tex........ 1,000 
Boston, Mass . 1.200 Scranton, Pa........ 1,000 
Baltimore, Md....... 1,200 Norfolk, Oe. CC 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 1,200 Nashville, Tenn.. aM) 
Comparison of maximum Salaries—Teachers of 
grades 1 to &. 
New York, N. Y cee Boston, Mase.......- 2,000 
Grades 7A and Cincinnati, Ohio..... 2,000 
higher $3.20 Jersey City, N. J.... 2,000 
Grades 1A to 6B.. 2,875 Rochester, N. Y..... 2,000 
Newark, N. J. _ 2500 Akron, Ohio +++ 2,000 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill.......+6 oeses 
Yee nw ates Grade 8... ‘i 2,100 
s see . 9 Grades 5 to 7...... 2,000 
_ standard ye Grades 1 to 4 1975 
Standard ... - Paterson, N. J...... 1,900 
Milwaukee, Wis 2.400 Springfield, Mass.... 1,900 
Seattle, Wash 2,100 Des Moines, Iowa. 7 
Denver, Colo . With A. M . 8,000 
With A. M 4.080 With A. B........s 2,500 
With A. B 2.880 Without degree.... 1,860 
Without degree 2,040 Scranton, Pa......++ sees 
Oakland, Calif 2,040 5 years beyond 
Minneapolis, Minn , standard, Ph. D. 2,300 
On special recom 1 year beyond 
mendation . 2.500 standard 2,000 
Standard 2,000 stanG@ard ...cccccse 1,800 
Buffalo, N. Y Se. Lowls, M@...cses oscee 
Grade 8 2.0% Head assistant 2,100 
Grades 1 to 7 2.000 First assistant 1.9%) 
Detroit, Mich 2.000 Second assistant 1,800 
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Grades 1 to 6.. 


The testimony 


Washington. 


Pittsburgh, Pa...... 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Youngstown, Ohio'.. 
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Des Moines, Iowa... 











ELIMINATE WASTE 
In Your Text Books 


Needless deterioration of your text books is 


positive waste. 


Every text book should give a certain term of service 


determined by the care and the protection the book receives. 


If that term of service is cut short through needless wear and ill treatment 
because the book has not been given the protection of a good, strong, snug-fitting 
Book Cover, a part of the cost of that book has been wasted. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


By taking all the hard knocks instead of the books, by keeping them neat and 
clean and used with perfect safety by succeeding classes affords a simple, 
effective and inexpensive means of cutting down the school book expense. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


—  ~ eere e ee oe 


Maximum CITY Maximum 


Providence, R. 
Grade 8& 


1,800 Grades 1 to 4 
St. Paul, Minn..... 


1,800 Baltimore, Md 


1,788 Group B 


175%) Richmond, Va 


1,775 Grades 5, 6, 7..... 
. 1,700 Grades 3, 4, and 
. 1,700 ss 5a bead 0 
1,700 Grades 1, 2, and 
. 1,700 is Me dese eceese 


< - 
1,700 Atlanta, Ga 
1,700 Nashville, Tenn 


submitted also covered 
question of superintendents’ salaries. 
was found that out of 58 cities 35 pay more, 12 
the same and 10 less than is paid by the city of 
The following table was provided: 


New York, N. Y....$12,000 Kansas City, Mo... .$7,000 
-.eee++ 12,000 Portland, Oregon... 
. 12,000 Richmond, Va 
12,000 Yonkers, N. Y 
.. 10.500 Toledo, Ohio 
. 10,000 Dayton, Ohio 
10,000 Washington, D. C... 
10,000 Providence, R, I 
.. 10,000 Worcester, Mass..... 
. 10,0060 Syracuse, N. Y 
10,000 San Antonio, Tex... 
. 10,000 Bridgeport, Conn.... 
9,000 Houston, Tex........ 


9,000 Scranton, Pa. 
9,000 Paterson, N. J 


8,000 Albany, N. 


8,000 Wilmington, Del..... 
8,000 Cambridge, Mass.... 
8,000 Springfield, Mass.... 
8,000 New Bedford, Mass. 


8,000 Louisville, Ky....... 5,000 
8,000 St. Paul, Minn...... 5,000 
7,500 Atlanta, Ga. ....... 

7,500 New Haven, Conn... 5,000 
7,500 Fall River, Mass.... 

7,500 Norfolk, Va. ........ 5,000 
7,500 Lowell, Mass. ....... 5,000 


7,200 Kansas City, Kans.. 


‘Increase of $1,000 next year 
“Increase of $2,500 next year 





..$2,100 Grades 5 to 7.... 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
.. 1800 Worcester, Mass , : 
. 1,800 Louisville, Ky...... 
. 1.800 Indianapolis, Ind.... 
1,750 Group ict dais 
L7a0 Norfolk, V@....:.0.- 


a 


. «e+» Washington, D a 
1,850 nn Ws e460 oa 


— 


Compensation of Superintendents. 


Here 


9,000 Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Y 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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High School Principals and Assistant Superin- 
Comparison of maximum 


Gras Minimum 
Yy 


New York, N 


25 or more teachers 86.500 


Below 25 teachers.. 
Jersey City, N. J.... 
Newark, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich 
Albany, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill. ... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn... ! 


Rochester, 


60 or more teachers.5, 


Below © teachers. 
Providence, R. I..... 
Technical school. § 


Birmingham, Ala.. 


1.500 or more pupils ‘ 


Below 1,500 pupils. 
ee a Pare 
New Bedford, Mass.. 
Boston, Mass ces 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Worcester, Mass..... ¢ 


BYTRCERS, TM. Besccccs 
Central High { 
School .. oa 


Summary.—Of the 36 cities on this list, Washington 
pays the lowest salary 


schools); comparing 


Washington pays less 


and more than 2 


With the proposed 
high-school principals, 16 cities will pay more; 
pay the same; and 14 will pay less than Washington 
121, of assistant superintendents 
of schools in cities exceeding 100,000 population. 


Salaries as of May, 


New York, N. ¥Y 
Associate super 


intendent .......$8,250 


Ce, Bes kc cccee 
First assistant 
superintendent 
Assistant superin- 
Perr 
Detroit, Mich 
Deputy swperin 
tendent 
Assistant superin 


0 er 


Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo 


Boston, Mass 


AA HO 


salaries—Principals 


1,000 to 1,999 pupils 4.200 
sSelow 1,000 pupils. 


5O or more teachers 4,440 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ACTS 


CITY Salary CITY Salary 
eve, GeO. 1220208 5.000 Salt Lake City, { 4,350 
Birmingham, Ala . 5,000 Utah sGeduen és i} 3,600 
Los Angeles, Calif... 4,800 Portland, Oregon.. { 4,250 
Is Besiecnes 4,800 t 4,000 
Kansas City. Mo.... 4,620 Richmond, Va. ..... 4,070 
Worcester, Mass..... 4,600 Toledo, Ohio ....... 4.000 
New Orleans, La... § 4,500 Washington, D. C 3.750 


| 4,000 San Francisco, Calif. 3,600 
{ 4.500 New Bedford, Mass.. 3.600 


Providence, R. I.. 4 3,250 Springfield, Mass.... 3.500 
| 2,750 St. Paul, Minn..... § 3,300 
Columbus, Ohio .. | 4,500 i 2.600 
| 4,000 Louisville, Ky. ...... 2,600 
Youngstown, Ohio... 4,500 


Summary.—Of the 30 cities reporting, 29 pay more 
than Washington and 9 pay less, using the smallest 
salary whenever a city pays more than one rate 

With the proposed salary of $5,000 for assistant 
superintendents, 15 cities will pay more, 6 will pay the 
same, and 17 cities will pay less than Washington. 





The Montana state taxpayers’ association 
supported by the Montana state teachers’ asso- 
ciation will make an effort to secure a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for an income and 
inheritance tax law whereby $4,000,000 are to be 
raised annually for school purposes. 

—Richmond, Virginia, is about to spend $1- 
500,000 for new school buildings. The bond 
issue for this amount practically went through 
unopposed. The city tax rate is $2.10 per $100 
of assessed valuation. Of this the schools get 
75 cents for administration. 

-The citizens of Sunnyside (Yakima) Wash- 
ington, in a mass meeting voted to drop agricul- 
ture, music, manual training, and home econom- 
ics from the curriculum reducing the school 
maintenance cost by $6,000. 

—In the Melston, Mont., school districts the 
taxpayers raised $450 by private subscription in 
order to complete the school year. 

‘The following’ cities in New York. State 
authorized bond issues for new schools: Water- 
town, $375,000; Binghampton, $376,000; Free- 
port, $600,000; Lathams, Albany Co., $50,000; 
Rye Neck, $215,000; Oswego, $270,000; Utica, 
$300,000; Mount Vernon, $1,250,000; Port Jervis, 
$400,000; Village of Perry, $198,000; Harpurs- 
ville, Broome County, $20,000; Jamestown, $750,- 
000; Hornellville, $325,000; school districts com- 
prising Inwood, Lawrence and Cedarhurst, $348,- 
000; Rockville Center, $500,000. 
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Upper—Philippi, W. Va., High School. 

Lower—Broaddus College, Philippi, W. Va. 

Edw. J. Wood & Son, Architects, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





SIMPLEX 
WEIGHTLESS REVERSIBLE 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

MADE OF SOLID BRONZE 




















Nas 


ary 
4.350 
3,600 
4,250 
4,000 
4,070 
+.000 
3.750 
3,600 





#0 d The above illustrations show how efficiently window groups may be arranged when 
2000 the sash are installed with Kawneer-Simplex weightless, revolving fixtures, as 
rein only plain plank jamb frames and mullions are used instead of thick and bungle- 
stant some weight pockets. Many school architects have been able to obtain an addi- 
tional 12 inches in width of glass area in a 10 foot window opening by using 
tion modern Simplex sash. 
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An Administrator's Catechism 


Have you ever moved to a town and after you 
had been introduced to a number of the promi- 
nent citizens, dined out a time or two, attended 
probably your favorite lunch club, listened to 
the story of your predecessor’s resignation, and 
then have had a day to yourself and have found 
a $189 deficit in the athletic fund, $227 in the 
annual fund, $65.45 in the debating fund, and 
minor deficits in other funds such as the Band 
and the Girls’ Glee Club? Did you then try 
to analyze the reasons why you left your for- 
mer position, why you did not investigate the 
local field more closely ? 

Did you ever use all your energy making up 
these deficits, working up artificial excitement 
for silly “skeewees” to raise money for this or 
that or the other thing, 
spent and at the same time provide the football 


long after it had been 


team with twenty-two new suits and try to in- 
cite crowds to attend the games? 

Do your pupils ever act as if they are tired of 
the ceaseless grind of raising money for some- 
thing, and when you or some one else in charge 
of the meeting call for spontaneous response, all 
those 

when the 


are silent, unenthusiastic, most 
affected by the 
method of raising the money is decided, respond 
like well disciplined 
breaking ? 

Did feel 


times in the past few years to raise money has 


except 
money raised, but 


soldiers whose morale is 


you ever this “pep” used so many 


been diverted into a blind alley? Did you ever 
have ideals as to its use? 

Did you ever have a desire to concentrate this 
energy on geometry, biology, preparation for a 
future this 
ever think of the instructors with powerful per 


voeation? In connection do you 


sonalities you have known, waking entire 


classes and putting,into action latent interests? 
Do you think of Jones in general science who 
was as full of suggestions as an algebra full of 


problems, who spent hours and hours with 
pupils after four trying experiments? Do you 
think of Jaglowski in biology? Do you think 


of Miss Mitchell and her teacher training class? 
Do you recall how those girls came secretly to 
you asking to teach the next time an instructor 
is absent or for the right to organize a “hos 
pital class” in reading or arithmetic or some 
thing else? 

Did you ever, too, just sit down and think 
what’s the 


the school, not 


use, if it is for 
fitting the 


pupil to meet the fierce struggles tomorrow but 


what it is for and 


the advancement of 


using his time to raise money to buy bloomers 
to beat Bunktewn in basket ball ? 

Did you ever have a kind of guilty feeling 
as to the use of your time? Did you ever post 
pone a teachers’ meeting on Tuesday afternoon 
to meet with a ways and means committee of 
teachers and pupils to devise a plan to raise a 
hundred dollars for something? 

Did test in the 


junior high and expect to grade the papers at 


you ever give a Courtis 


onee? Then did you leave them in your office 
untouched long after the pupils had quit asking 
questions about them and you all the time busy 
with plans of the side lines of school life? 

At the same time did your school correspond 
ence pile up and did the Bureau of Education 
at Washington send you a “Second Request” ? 

Did you ever sit quietly some afternoon about 
five while Miss McKnight used fifteen minutes 

Note—This paper, which is a decided departure 
from the usual tyne of article accepted for the JouRNAL, 
describes a condition which is all too common in 
smaller communities. While it is addressed to high 
school principals and superintendents. members of 
school boards may take a “policy defining” interest 
Editor. 


A. Boyd. 


of your time to explain a plan to raise eighty 
dollars for the Glee Club? And instead of fol- 
lowing her argument were you racking your 
brain to think of a way to refuse her and still 
keep her good will and that of the pupils? Then 
suddenly did think of 


which local business men had mailed you the 


you those statements 
first with brief reminders of the time elapsed, 
and the 
shortage, and then did you turn to the files, get 


these bills and counter Miss MeKnight by ask 


the urgent need of money financial 


ing how these were to be met ¢ 
Have you ever found—those of you who have 


that the school’s 


Have you ever tried to order 


different 


was bad? 


taught in places 
credit 
lime for the football field and have you been 
asked by some rather blunt clerk, “Who is to 
for the And 


the school, were you reminded that the 


pay lime ?” when you mentioned 
school 
had not had credit for more than two years and 
that the could be 
charged “to your personal account’? Did you 
think of the 


makes ? 


lime would be sent if it 


ever 


impression such a condition 


Whitten eall on you 
something could not be done to re- 


Did vou ever have Mrs. 
and ask if 
duce the incidental expenses of the pupils? Did 
-he tell you that she and her family had always 
attended school 


the chicken, the 


every function: had furnished 
the candy for the 

back 
just could not stand the 
Marion a senior with 


a junior, and William 


and 


cake 


Laake and candy sales and had also bought 


the stuff: but that they 
longer with 


Martha 


strain any 


ndded CNM Hses, 


now a freshman, and alfalfa $5 instead of $25 
a ton¢ 

Does Mrs. Cashman, whose husband is eashier 
of the First National Bank. ever eall vou wy 
in regard to Louise playing her violin? Did 
she ever remind you that, even if Mr. Cashman 


does work inab ink, th V can not aff rd to have 
Louise play for every student activity as at 
practically everything she thinks she needs a 
new dress whieh thev can not afford ¢ Did she 
tell you Louise could play Thursday evening, 





but requested in a rather brusque way not to 
Did you have trouble 
later with Miss McKnight, who was determined 


ask her again this year? 


to have her play at the senior banquet? 

Did you ever have to meet the pitiless logic 
of C. B. Ray, ex-school man, ex-surveyor and 
farmer, as you sat in the Club and he discussed 
student growth? Did 
you try to defend existing conditions to find you 
And did you 
agree with him and then did he put the direct 
Did 


less self-respect ? 


activities—their recent 


were bound tighter and tighter? 


question, “Why don’t you do something?” 


you leave him with much 
Have you wondered how many others in that 
club think the same way? Have you avoided 
finding out? 

Did you ever have a representative call to 
hook with you the great Lyrie A’Capella Sing- 
ers, who sang before a prince some time or other 
and who were “just the thing to raise money 


Did he 


when you were trying to untangle the trouble 


for student activities” ? come just 
between’ Miss Lofton, who is coaching the play 
to raise the money for the junior banquet, and 
McClave, 
Miss Lofton, because he can not wear his white 
third act, 
days before the play is to be given he will not 


Gordon who is angry, aceording to 


pants in the and now declares two 


take part? 
Mae 


rendition of 


Did vou ever contract with Mr. Agnew 
Farland of Edinburgh to 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Shylock 
characters from Shakespeare, to mak 
track 
out of your own pocket to make up the guaran- 
teed amount to Mr. MacFarland ¢ 


a boy of your own in high school, 


rive a 


and other famous 


up the 


money for the suits and then take $9.80 


Have you 


hrought up on = student activities, who thor- 


ough'v believes in them ? Does he necessarily 
have a leading part in raising the money and 
attend every function ? Does he come con- 


stantly to vou for the money, when at the same 
time you are trying your very best to meet your 
monthly 


payments on the house you: some day 


(Concluded on 


Page 8&4) 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL BOYS 
students of the 
monument in Lincoln Park, Chicago, on May 29 and saw some 


Four thousand R. O. T. C. boys, 


mostly 
addresses by W. J. Bogan, head of the 


80 











HONOR LINCOLN. 
Lane Technical School, 
wreaths placed on the 


gathered at the Lincoln 
monument and listened to 


Lane Technical School, and Col, Beal, head of the Boy Scouts of Chicago. 
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Marbleloid Flooring is recommended 
for new construction or for resurfacing 
old floors—for rooms, corridors, hall- 
ways and stairways. 


The Marbleloid Co., 
461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me your folder describing the ad- 
vantages of your flooring in schools. 
Also {| Representative 
Send / Samples oO 
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The “Empire” Movable 
and Adjustable Chair 
Desk is made in six sizes 
: to fit the various grades 
5 and has five adjustments 











1 so that each pupil may be 

1 individually fitted. a ’ South Division Hiiwauk 
if 

| In the South Di Hitch 
i n the Sout lvision 

| Standardize on “Empire” Movable agtab 
i 

He The South Division High School at Milwaukee, iit me 
i one of Wisconsin’s most respresentative schoibficie 
| in which “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chak ang 
1 desks are to be found in use. i top 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Def 
has already proved its necessity and efficiency 
the modern classroom and has also demonstrat 
the effectiveness and ease with which it can 
handled, facilitating teaching conditions to ant ision 
usual degree. And because of its unlimited flegand 
bility an economy is evolved upon installationfileal 
and ever after, because the “Empire” Chair Deétand 
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Catalog and other litqurni 
q 
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| ROCHESTEW 
Write to our nearest representa dir 
' 
SOUTHERN SCH 
THE E. L. GROVER CO., Raleigh, N. 
i 137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. ILLINOIS ore Mer. 
if SOUTHERN SEATING CO., Taylorv™ 
if PATENTED eae a 121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. a Cre . Mo 
‘a : WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., , cjILwa 
Hunti Ww. J. McILW 
iq untington, W. Va. Little Rock. 
e KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, SOUTH WESTERSELXCH 4 
a: 224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Korber Buil™}. M. 
STEWART SALES COMPANY, NOLLA & MO 


THE “EMPIRE” CHAIR DESK. Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. Gonzale 
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ision Hailwaukee, Wisconsin 





le agtable Chair Desks for your schools 


ikee, it merely limited to classroom use, but can also 
scho#ficiently used for civic assemblages, audito- 
le Chih and community use, due to the fact, that the 
‘top can be removed at any time without the 
htest inconvenience. 





air De 
-jency 








many exclusive “Empire” features, which we 
be glad to tell you about, and the essential 
isions they afford, make the “Empire” Mov- 





red flegand Adjustable Chair Desk without question 
Jlationleal seating equipment for every school, both 


asental® direct for catalog and prices 

IERN Sci 

taleigh, N CLEVELAND OFFICE: 

1S OF Mer.: 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

‘aylorville, HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
4S CITY J Houston, Texas. 

nterstate BaP Mo . . natien . 

McILWAIN NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. _ 
Little R 1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
{WESTER EXCHANGE, PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, Mgr.: 

Korber Bui™. M. 921 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A & MO SYRACUSE OFFICE: 

Gonzalo Porto Rico. 1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Hichool, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standardize on “Empire” 
Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desks for your 
schools. Order your re- 
quirements now. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed. 





Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 8, 1917 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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Sani-Onyx is better than 
Marble or Tile for Wains- 
coating, Paneling, Baths, 
Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
Specifications requested for 
prices on complete installa- 
tions. 


° the country. 


( lunchroom equipment. 












WL 


DK Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
ye where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
\ab/ The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
x equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
j have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over 


For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is more widely used than any 
other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 





: Lunch Room &quipment that is Gasy to Clean | 


matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. ¢ 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily es 












coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and 


grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to x 
the ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. AN 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent investment and requires \ 
permanent equipment. We have it. > 


Write for Catalogue es 
We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. / 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 
These materials may be purchased from locul distributors. Our 
export department completely equipped to handle foreign businets 


Sani Building, North Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


bine CLL eat 


A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 
lll., featuring No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 
Stools. 
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(Concluded from Page 80) 
want to call your own’ Do you wonder then 
how parents you know are living on half your 
own income with two pupils in high school are 
so loyal, so uncomplaining¢ Do you willingly 
respond to all the other drives in town for the 
American Legion, the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the Near East, and others? 

Did you have a private talk with Gussie the 
day she quit school? And did you learn be- 
tween sobs that she was tired of being called 
slacker by that little spit-fire, Mary Barton, and 
others—that she was not able mother 
takes in washing and had not been well for a 
month or more, to go to everything—that she 
just couldn’t—that she felt guilty all the time 
and felt, too, that the teachers blamed her be- 
cause none had said anything after Henry 
Fetroe in the junior class that morning in as- 
sembly said every one was “a slacker, a dirty 
slacker,” who did not pay his fifty cents for the 
football game Friday—that she was just going 
tc quit, that is all? Do you feel we have in 
school carried the methods of the war drive too 
far? 


when 


Have not many pupils been forced to pay 
beyond their means, not because they or their 
parents were in sympathy with the expenditure 
or for its use, but feared the opprobrious terms 
so frequently used if they did not? 

Do some of your teachers and quite a num- 
ber ef your pupils fail to realize that the war 
is over so far as the expenditure of money is 
concerned, that we are living in a tightening-up 
period, that the school must curtail in student 
activities and in other ways? 

At least once a week for months do you turn 
loose a horde of high school and grade pupils 
on the business men to sell tickets? Have you 
had in recent months good business men men- 
tion the matter incidentally to you while in the 


~ < LULL DU a 
— 








store that “At least a dozen pupils have been 
in the past hour to sell us tickets for Friday 
night and some were just a little too insistent” ¢ 
Have you had board members speak to you that 
certain men were getting tired of this continual 
bother and expense and were at present talking 
to each other rather seriously about it? Is it a 
struggle to secure a crowd for most any school 
entertainment? Have you not put on so many 
stunts for which the pupils were poorly trained 
that the public does not care to attend? Do 
parents remind you they come “to help the 
school,” not that they enjoy the entertainment? 
Should this attitude be allowed to exist ? 

Did you ever have out tickets for two or more 
events at the same time and have L. G. Wilhite, 
retired farmer, call you up to ask about the 
“red tickets, also the green ones, just which is 
which, for each show’? Did you ever have a 
family, when two sets were out, come to the 
wrong show on a bad night and officious little 
Wilbur Siddens, ticket collector, refused them 
admittance? And did Mrs. McCue call you the 
next morning to explain her point of view and 
the future action of the McCue’s? 

Did you ever work up the sentiment for an 
event so strongly that pupils went home and 
they 
just had to go—that you said they just had to 


gave parents to understand they must go 


go? And straightway were you called up by an 
irate parent and without a chance for an expla- 
nation had your duties explained afresh to you? 

Did you ever tabulate just what it would cost 
each pupil in your high school if he were con- 
scientious and spent his money every time the 
school asked for something? If 
it compare with the following ? 


so, how does 


One season ticket for football ......... $2.00 
One Lyceum Course ticket ............ 1.50 
One season ticket for picture shows .... 1.50 





Candy or sandwiches at games or shows 
to make up some deficit, for half the 
entertainments @ .10 ............... 90 
One ticket and expenses at the skeewee .75 
Each pupil to Blanktown—big football 
game and the propaganda too strong 


A BRR era 3.50 
One ticket for the junior play ......... 50 
One ticket for the senior play ......... 50 


One ticket for the sophomore vaudeville  .35 
One ticket for the Freshmen Entertain- 


rer ry Peer ere eee ee .oD 
One season ticket for basketball ....... 175 
One ticket for each debate @ .35 ...... 1.95 
Candy or sandwiches for half the basket 
FS oe errr errr 50 
One ticket for the Glee Club entertain- 
CS ete gene es oes ks dae .50 
One Class Assessment ...............:. 1.50 
Membership in Boys’ or Girls’ Club .... 1.00 
One picture for annual ..........000% 1.00 
2 RE re area are 1.50 
One ticket for the local track meet .... .50 
All to Blanktown for the great track 
meet, too strong to be resisted ..... 3.50 
Flowers for sundry purposes .......... 70 


Popular assessment for deficit in debate .25 
Purchases for candy and bake sales on 
EY 4555544 beak bekes te aaesicee 1.00 


ES Dene ake hia BAS DEES eS 26.60 


When money was easy to get during the war, 
did your student activities increase in number? 
Have you decreased the number since in pro- 
portion to what is taking place all about you? 
Do you believe that at present these activities 
are a burden in the time, energy and money of 
the pupil and the faculty? Is not 
efficiency now demanded of each individual to 


more 


hold the same position than a short time ago! 
Is it up to the school to produce much of this 
efficiency? Will it not require more time and 
energy? Shall we reduce student activities to 
what “the traffic will stand”? Shall we antici- 
Shall we 


pate popular feeling? 
malcy ? 


return to nor- 
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ENESTRA REVERSIBLE VENTILATOR WINDOWS, be 
L designed specifically for daylighting buildings of \¥ 
refined character, add quality and distinctive- 

ness to this beautiful school. 












































Davis-Heller- Pearce Com- 
pany, Stockton, California, 
Architects 





She pherd and Riley, Stock 
ton, California, Contractor 



































HIS highly refined window for schools, offices, and ins ‘nenens igeiiilaiiaine 
other buildings of monumental design offers all the ot Fenestra Reversible 


Ventilator Windows in repre- 


accepted advantages of steel windows, plus beauty sentative schools. 


of design and finish at a considerably lower cost School of Fine Arts and Crafts 


than the expensive casement. Hamilton High School. Toledo. 
Other noteworthy advantages include: ease of shading and Thegdore Roosevelt School Des 
screening; attractive bronze or brass hardware; smoothly and Rawson. Architects, Des 
operating ventilators, reversible for washing. Mom, S.C. Benaah and Barbot 
Let us send you complete information relative to the use Kien, Link end Trasblos 
of this window in the better types of modern structures. Sen Rae had ee ee 


Ohio. Pritzinger and Mussel- 
man, Architects, Dayton, Ohio 


ot, 
rd 
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Detroit Steel Products Company Get 0 copy of “Phe Howe and Why 
of Fenestra Steel Basement Windows 
2269 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. “Wie 
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GYMNASIUM = PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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One of many 
complete installations 


We Solicit Your 
SPECIFICA TIONS 
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State Normal School 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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doubt wish a Thrift System 
WITH THE 


AUTOMATIC 


RECEIVING TELLER 
THRIFT SYSTEM 


The children do their own banking. 


Teachers do not sell stamps, handle 
funds, make reports, accept deposits, 
make entries, issue receipts, keep records, 
do accounting, issue pass book, nor do 


bookkeeping. 
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The cornerstone of the 
high school at Reading, Pa., was laid on May 
27th with appropriate ceremonies. The building 
which accommodates 1,100 pupils, has 27 class- 
rooms and cost complete about $641,370. 

The cost of maintaining kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, high and normal schools for California dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1921 was $74,392,- 
$21.54 as compared to $34,433,636.27 in 1917, ac- 
cording to a report made to the state board of 
education by Will C. Wood, superintendent of 
publie instruction. Mr. Wood gave the follow- 
ing as reasons for the increase: 

Increase on account of building $14,361,047.56. 
Increase due to growth in enrollment during the 
last four years, $8,361,481.16. Increase due to 
other causes, including advances to teachers’ 
salaries, $17,229,214.56. 

Mr. Ww ood stated that the increase credited to 
building was due to the fact that during the war 
period building operations were practically sus- 
pended and that meanwhile the school popula- 
tion increased at the rate of 9 per cent a year. 
As a consequence, the state was more than 25 
per cent behind in its school building program 
in 1920. 

“Repeaters” in the elementary schools of Cali- 
fornia are costing the state of California about 
$7,000,000 a year, it was declared by Will C. 
Wood. By repeaters is meant those pupils who 
fail to keep up with the ordinary progress of 
work and remain for more than one term in a 
grade. 

“The record seems to indicate that 10 per cent 
of cost of education in California is due to ‘re- 
peaters,’” said Wood. “This means that about 
$7,000,000 a year is expended for repeated work. 
Of course we always will have repeaters, but 
the percentage can be greatly reduced to the 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS................... NAME 


Thrifty Children Are Happy 


In planning your equipment, you no 

















MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION TO 


404 WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO 


credit of the school system and the advantage of 
the taxpayers of the state, and this is what we 
are striving to accomplish.” 

A bond issue of $10,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of school buildings in San Francisco will be 
recommended to the Board of Supervisors by the 
finance committee it has just been announced. 
If the Supervisors sanction the project, it will 
be put to a vote of the people at the November 
election. 

There are twenty-six schools already on the 
list for new buildings in addition to the necessity 
for new schools in overcrowded districts. Ac- 
cording to Fred Dohrmann, Jr., president of the 
Board of Education, these new schools are 
needed badly. The program for this fiscal year 
includes a junior high school, to be known as the 
Richmond, and a new primary school in the 
North Beach district. 

Among the schools needing new buildings are 
the Everett, Lavfayette. Rochambeau, Bret 
Harte, Portola (Oriental), Funston, Dudley, 
Stone, Franklin, Mission high, Roosevelt and 
Crocker. The bond issue would enable the 
Board of Education to carry out an extensive 
building program for the next eight years or so. 

The bond issue would also protect the city 
against delay in school activities occasioned bv 
fire, Dohrmann says, as sufficient money would 
be on hand to replace the buildings immediatelv 
and students would not suffer inconvenience such 
as followed the burning of the Mission school 
last January. 

A new tax rate, effective July 1 and not to fall 
below $3.40 on each $100 worth of assessed pro- 
perty, will also be recommended to the Super- 
visors. The finance committee of the board has 
been working on the $3.40 tax rate basis for the 
past two weeks in the preparation of the 1922-23 
citv budget. It has been talked about the City 
Hall that, laying the school bond issue aside, the 
tax rate must needs be raised instead of lowered. 
Even then, it is pointed out, the citv will not be 
able to take care of its responsibilities, provide 
proper street improvements and reconstruction, 

care for its present staff of emploves. and carry 
out the program of improvement for the year as 
outlined. 

The school district of Portland, Ore., is in 
arrears more than $7,000,000 in building accom 


- 7” on * 
American Banking Machine Corporation 
| 
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modations. There are at present 38,195 chil- 
dren in average attendance in the regular day 
sessions, of whom 10,736 are poorly housed in 
portables, combustible buildings, basements and 
rented quarters. It is planned to hold an elec- 
tion in June, at which time authority will be 
given for the sale of $3,000,000 of serial bonds 
and the voting of a tax-levy of $1,000,000 for 
the more adequate support, maintenance and 
operation of the schools. The tax will provide 
funds to meet the shortage in income caused by 
the 6.5 tax limitation and will also provide 
buildings for the normal growth in school popu- 
lation. 

Pueblo, Colo. The school district voted four 
to one in favor of a bond issue of $250,000 for 
new school buildings. 

The school board of Rupert, Ida., reduced 
the number of teachers from 40 to 35 and re- 
duced salaries making a reduction in school cost 
of $7,680. 

—At Pomeroy, Wash., thirteen school districts 
voted to reduce teachers’ salaries by 25 per cent, 
none, however, to be lower than $100 per month. 

-Lewistown, Mont. The board in the inter- 
est of economy has discontinued the services of 
the grade supervisor and the school nurse. It 
was deemed necessary to keep the tax levy for 
school purposes down to the level of 1921. 

—Bath, Me. The board of education has 
found it necessary to reduce its budget consider- 
ably to meet the desires of the municipal author- 
ities. The Mayor had threatened to veto the en- 
tire budget should it exceed last year’s amount. 

—-A school board cannot compel a student to 
be vaccinated, but it can prevent students who 
are not vaccinated from attending schools, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, which has denied Floyd Hanson of LeMars 
an injunction compelling the school board to ad- 
mit his children to school. Hanson had refused 
to have his children vaccinated and the board 
would not allow them to attend school. 

The total cost of running the schools of 
Kentucky during the last fiscal year amounted 
to $13,615,133, according to State Supt. G. C. 
Colvin. This represents an increase of more than 
$5,000,000 over the expenses of the previous 
year. 


Construction work on the Paul Cross Mem- 
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Duriron Drain Lines for School Laboratories 


Because Duriron pipe, absolutely unaffected by the corrosives used in the chemical laboratory, will 


last as long as the structure. 


Acid drain lines of any other material require constant repairs and frequent replacement. 
The first cost of a Duriron installation is final, and it insures the building against disfigurement and 


damage. 





‘ 


» Pomona, California, High School 


“Architect William H. Weeks, of San Francisco, who has designed more than seventy-five schools in California, has 
adopted DURIRON ACID-PROOF PIPE AND FITTINGS as the solution of the High School Laboratory drain line 


problem. 


New York Chicago 








Duriron Bulletin No. 126-A 


Cleveland 
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School Architects from Maine to California 


are specifying 


DURIRON EQUIPPED 


sent on request 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 


Atlanta Denver 


W. H. Weeks and R. W. Orr, Architects 


“Acid-Proof Drain Pipe and Fittings” 





San Francisco Montreal 











morial Gymnasium at Shelbyville, Ind., has been 
begun. The gymnasium will cost $45,000. 

—~Okmulgee, Okla. The fifteen mill school 
levy has been carried by a vote of almost five 
to one. The approval of the tax levy means 
that the schools are not to be slighted no matter 
what other city department may have to go by 
the board. 

—Bloomfield, N. J. The board has made ap- 
propriations to provide for the construction of 
six-room additions to the three proposed schools 
and for the construction of a school athletic field. 
It is estimated about $50,000 will be needed for 
the school additions and between $25,000 and 
$30,000 for the field. 

—Houston, Tex. The citizens have voted on 
a proposition to increase the school tax from 
fifty to seventy-five cents on each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. 

A recent report of the Maine State Educa- 
tion Department shows that the total cost of 
education in the state for the last year was $7,- 
870,410. The cost of the elementary schools was 
$85.780,486 and the cost of secondary schools 
$2,095,924. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee 
of the board has approved a resolution providing 
for the floating of a $2,000,000 loan to be used 
for the erection of additional school buildings. 

—A total of $16,608, 933 have been spent for 
the purchase of lots and the erection of school 
buildings in New Jersey since July 1, 1921, ac- 
cording to State Commissioner of Education 
John. Enright. Of the total amount spent, $15,- 
472, 536 were used for the actual construction of 
the buildings, and the sum of $1,136,397 was 
used for the purchase of land on which these 
buildings were erected. 

—Hamtramck, Mich. The city has voted 
$500,000 for the erection of a_ sixteen-room 
school and for a thirty-room building to be im- 
mediately erected. One of the buildings will be 
ready for occupancy in February, 1923. 

The state director of education of Ohio has 
sent out a warning to teachers regarding iuvest- 
ments in stocks and bonds, first where the prom- 
ise of return is very large, second, where the 
value of the security is unknown. It is stated 
that the teachers of Ohio are flooded with offers 
of quick returns and large dividends. 


Per Capita Cost In Large Cities. 
Desirous of obtaining some idea of the per 
capita school cost in American cities, Secretary 


Average No. 
of Pupils 
Belonging 


City 


New York 


DE .ic.vegniaanant 256,099 
ee eas cha hose ee nae 142,537 
A Pee er eee 127,354 
EE, ieee cha oe eb a ees 124,840 
I oe as Od eae 123,846 
er 192,373 
NE ns tuck Ra 8 Od 99,420 
I errr 87,706 
is one Sa ys ip 68,021 
EE x os obs aide pee oe KM 62,748 
SS arr ere 58,730 
ee ree 55,129 
Rs ee re 52,020 
NS eee re ee 33,333 
EY 6a OA Cd kOe RRO KO 30,172 
ER ah sb Sas we he 25,356 
RE ee Ae Re ada 18,719 
es ere wre 17,632 
ka ee aay ge eee 15,371 
A ee eer 12,138 
SS ere ree 11,730 


—San Antonio and Dallas, Texas, because of 
badly crowded schoolhouses, have studied vari- 
ous plans for a more thorough use of the pres- 
ent school facilities. Neither city is able at the 
present time to finance a building program 
which will give every pupil a seat all of the 
time. ' 

One of the plans suggested for San Antonio 
is to assign the 36,000 pupils to four groups 
of 9,000 each. The A, B, and C groups (about 
27,000 pupils) would then be sent to school the 
first term, there being four terms in each year. 
The B, C, and D groups would attend the sec- 
ond term, and the A, B, and D groups the third 
term. In the fourth term the A, C, and D 
would be in school. Individual pupils 


groups 


William Dick of the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion sent out a questionnaire with the following 
results: 


Cost per 
Pupil an 
nual Reve- 
nue Based 
on Average 
No. Belong- 


Cost per 
Capita An- 
nual Reve- 
nue Based 
on 1920 


Estimated 
Annual 
Revenue 1922 


Census ing 

#88,722,546.81 $15.78 $103.41 
22,469,350.00 12.32 87.74 
12,814,925.66 12.90 89.91 
12,386,481.00 21.52 97.26 
13,820,860.00 17.34 110.71 
14,517,808.42 19.41 117.22 
9 098,334.00 11.77 88.87 
& 629,683.00 11.76 86.80 
10,374,200.00 17.64 118.28 
6,704,155.00 13.23 98.56 
5,507 ,000.00 12.05 87.78 
5,757,844.63 15.13 98.04 
4.854,000.00 12.54 RR.05 
5,343,146.00 13.32 102.71 
2.584,671.98 10.97 77.24 
2,030,265.00 8.64 67.29 
1,979.313.04 14.37 78.06 
1,347,180.32 13.44 71.97 
1,195.000.00 11.09 67.77 
1.462 046.96 15.53 94.50 
1,000,593.00 13.18 82.45 
1,061,391.45 15.74 90.49 


and teachers, under the plan, would be expected 
to be in school three twelve-week terms each 
calendar year. 

The High 
cago demands a 
hours. 

The writing of essays by the pupils in the 
schools for prizes offered by clubs, business and 
other organizations, has in a recent rule been 
forbidden by the Svokane, Wash., school board. 

REMOVES OFFICE. 

The Committee on Standardization of School 
house Planning and Construction, Department 
of Senool Administration, of the National Edu 
cation Association, has removed its office from 
33 Cornhill, to 172 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ONNEBORN PRODUCTS) — 


The Walls, Ceilings and Floors of 


YOUR SCHOOL 
Need These Sonneborn Products 


to Improve, Beautify and Preserve Them 


—a white enamel coating at the price of paint— 
tile-like and light-reflecting. It can be washed 
any number of times, without injury, with soap 
and water. Finger prints, ink stains, etc., are 

readily removed. Particularly recommended for halls, ceilings and toilets. White 

and all colors. 





—The velvety flat wall coating which increases ; 
ON N the light in the classroom without glare. It 


can be washed easily with soap and water, 
without injury. Finger prints, ink stains, are readily removed with soap and water. 


| AeP j | 2) @) | § T rl —The original liquid chemical hardener and dust- 


vaane’ ann proofer for old or new concrete floors. It will 

positively prevent concrete dust from being 
ground up by children’s feet in halls, gymnasiums, etc. A Lapidolized floor is dense 
and non-absorbent, and so can be easily washed and made odorless and sanitary. For 
these reasons, tens of millions of square feet of concrete floors in schools and universi- 
ties, everywhere, have been Lapidolized.Write us for the nearest reference. 


—The modern wood hardener, gives new life to 
old and new wooden floors, by replacing the 
natural oils and gums. Prevents dusting, 


wear and splintering, and shows a smooth, 
sanitary and decorative finish. Displaces ineffective floor oils. 


e -the National Roof Protector, makes roofs 

leakproof and keeps roofs leakproof for many 

Stormtt ht years, at the lowest cost. Just pour it on and 

FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER brush it out. Anyone can do it. Takes the 

place of roof paints, which crack and are 

short-lived. Does away with the necessity of a new roof as it makes old leaky, ap- 

parently useless roofs as good as new. In gallons or barrels. Send for testimonials 

and booklet, ““Leakproof Roofs” with full directions for using. Stormtight in both 
Liquid and Plastic form. 


ZIGNOPW! 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 





Write for circulars and testimonials from schools, 


covering any or all Sonneborn Conservation Products. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 
116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades _ 
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The Ideal Adjustable Window Shades 


for School Use. 


a RAPER’S Adjustable Window Shades are the result of over 
aA 4,16 years of effort and development in the manufacture of 
window shades for school use. They are made of specially se- 
lected materials and are manufactured under the most rigid super- 
vision—the secret of their extreme wearing and lasting qualities. 






Their mechanical construction is simple, positive in action and abso- 
lutely “fool-proof.” The rollers, which are specially built, are large 
and strong, and are equipped with an oversize spring which insures 
their rolling and carrying qualities. They have no delicate parts to 
get out of order—are sturdily built and guaranteed to withstand the 
hard usage and abuse to which school property is constantly subjected. 


Every school should be equipped with Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades. They embody every worth-while feature--are durably con- 
structed in every essential and in operation are the most practical and 
efficient adjustable window shades made. 


Let us solve your window shade problems. 
Tell us how many windows there are in your 
school building, give us the size, and our ex- 
perts will be glad to make suggestions and 
will quote you on equipping your building. 
This service places you under no obligation. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 

















Draper Adjustable Window shades 


Modern Practical Decorative 
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Send for 
our 
illustrated 
Catalog J-8. 
This book 

is a 
regular 
text on 

Play 
Outfits. 
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MARYLAND’S SHARE IN SCHOOL 
PROGRESS. 

Maryland’s state budget for school purposes 
is increased by 26 per cent by the action cf the 
Legislature of 1922. With the exception of 
$23,000, the Governor’s tentative budget increas- 
ing the appropriation from two and three 
quarter million dollars to three and a half million 
dollars is approved. 

The largest item in the increase of $717,000 
allowed for 1922-1923 is an amount of $235,000 
to be used as an equalization fund in fifteen of 
the 23 counties which can not carry the State 
program for higher salaries and better trained 
teachers and a school year of 160 days for col- 
ored pupils on a 67 cent tax rate. 

In order to have the state bear a larger share 
of the expense of high schools, state aid for 
existing high schools is increased by fifty per 
cent, and provision is made for state approval of 
additional high schools. The budget includes 
for this purpose $334,000, an increase of $134,- 
000 over last year. 

The state is to pay two thirds of a new mini- 
mum salary schedule adopted for supervisory 
officers in the counties. There must be one 
supervisory officer for every forty white ele- 
mentary teachers in each county. The entire 
salary of the attendance officer up to $1,200 will 
be paid by the state. This requires an increase 
in the budget for part payment of salaries of the 
county school officials from $60,000 to $150,000. 
_ The normal schools receive increases amount- 
ing to $90,000, making the state appropriation 
for preparatory training of white and colored 
teachers, $231,000. In addition, bonds are to be 
issued aggregating $330,000 for additional 
dormitory facilities at existing normal schools 
and for the establishment of a new one on the 
Eastern Shore. 














to the PURCHASER. 





Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS, PUBLIC PARKS, PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 





TUTTI 1 ene 







There is more than appearance to playground apparatus—more than mere good looks. 


There must be strength and “staying” ability, smoothness, ease, quietness of operation, 
to assure the utmost of enjoyment and satisfaction, and with all these THERE MUST 


All outfits are carefully inspected and tested, and shipped DIRECT from the factory 
In buying Everwear equipment, you therefore get an outfit at 
the minimum cost embodying maximum durability and efficiency. 


Biwaew ed The Everwear Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Pensions for retired teachers are increased by 
$44,000, or to $80,000. 

Vocational and health education receive in- 
creases of $10,000 and $7,500 respectively, mak- 
ing the total provided for these purposes $15,- 
000 and $12,500, slightly more than a beginning 
in these fields of work. 

For a Bureau of Educational Measurements 
and a Bureau of Publications and Printing, $12,- 
000 and $6,000 are provided. Work in the 
former bureau has been carried on for a year 
and a half through an appropriation from the 
General Education Board. 

In order that untrained teachers in service 
may be given opportunity to raise the grade of 
their certificates, $12,000 is included for exten- 
sion courses to be given throughout the state. 

With the financial aid provided in this budget 
the school officials are planning for improved 
educational results for Maryland boys and girls 
through the work of better trained and better 
supervised teachers. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

~The Newark, N. J., board of education has 
been criticized by the state board of education 
for awarding contracts exceeding the sum of 
$500 without calling for bids. 

Members of the New Jersey state board of 
education report that the rural schools are in 
many instances suffering because of ignorant 
and corrupt school trustees. 

Dr. John M. Withrow, president of the 
newly organized Ohio State Association of 
School Boards, argues for the educational test in 
the selection of school board members. 

—The following were selected presidents of 
school boards: C. B. Wilson, Havre, Mont., 
Harry Shanklin, Browning, Mont., W. J. Alex- 
ander, Whitehall, Mont. 

New York, N. Y. The controversy which 
has developed over the secret hearings being 
conducted by the advisory council on qualifica- 
tions of teachers engaged the attention of Supt. 
Wm. L. Ettinger and the board of education re- 
cently in a way that is apparently satisfactory 
to those who oppose the council as an inquisi- 
torial body fashioned after the Lusk committee. 

A resolution was carried through by the presi- 
dent of the board, asking the State Commis- 
sioner of Education to abolish the council as fail- 


Ask for 
a copy 
of our 
booklet 
entitled 
“Tom Sawyer.” 
This little 
book tells 
you how to 
raise funds 
and equip 
your grounds. 









ing to receive the approval of the board. The 
action was taken despite strong opposition by 
the superintendent of schools and the vice-presi- 
dent of the board, who said they thought the 
matter one which did not concern the board of 
education and that the board had no right to in- 
terfere with the work of the state education de- 
partment. 

The Chicago school board scandal has cul- 
minated in the indictment of the attorney for 
the board, William A. Bither, and of Henry W. 
Kaup, a real estate broker. It is charged that 
the two men profited in the sale of lands belong- 
ing to the school system. 

A survey of the New Bedford, Mass., school 
system made by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding was ac- 
cepted by the school board with the announce- 
ment that its recommendations would be carried 
out as soon as practical. One of the recom- 
mendations was that the mayor of the city who 
has a voice and vote in school board deliberations 
be eliminated. 

—The New York City board of education which 
has been officially headless since last December, 
has removed this weakness with the election of 
Mr. George J. Ryan as president. Mr. Ryan 
has been an industrious board member. The 
program which he has outlined is one which will 
command approval, and if firmly carried out will 
end further anxiety. 

-Portland, Ore. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation providing for the ap- 
pointment of a supervising architect to have 
charge of the property department, including de- 
signing and construction of new buildings as 
proposed under the bond issue. 

The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., pro- 
posed that all teachers having served 45 years 
go on the retired list. The protest against such 
a rule became so strong that the board did not 
adopt the same. 


The lack of a school board quorum for the 
May meeting is said to have cost the city of 
Chicago $60,000. At this meeting the board was 
to act on the purchase of textbooks for the en- 
suing year before the 50 per cent increase in the 
price of textbooks went into effect. 

Middletown, Conn. The board of education 
has raised the tuition fee for non-resident high 
schoo] students from $110 to $120. 
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NCHOR 
Link Mesh 
equipment and regulate the 
use of municipal and school play- 
grounds. 
sage of light and air, and keep 


foothold: 


children out of harm’s way. The 
is too small to present a 
too strong to suffer 


galvanized to rust. 
chored 


backstop for balls. 

Photograph shows Anchor Post 
installation 
playground of Jersey City, N. J. 
Other types are fully illustrat- 
ed in our Rotogravure Catalog, 
sent free on application at any 
address below: 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING 
52 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


SALES AND ERECTING OFFICES 
Boston.... — 

Cleveland 
Detroit. . 
Cincinnati 


a i Are Jericho Turnpike 
Pittsburgh....... 
i Ci. . sccacendeanene 902 Main St. 
ES le Bec cncdessves 1604 Main St., East 
Philadelphia........ Real Estate Trust Building 


(Chain 
protect 


Post High 


Fences 


They allow free pas- 


impact, and too carefully 
Strong an- 
hold it taut even 
extreme height makes it a 


posts 


around municipal 


Kéicsatiuncewmewed 79 Milk St. 
Re ee a are Guardian Bldg. 
hy ..4th Floor, Penobscot Bldg. 
(neveecaeaa 141 Fourth St. 
(eisad 8 So. Dearborn St. 


....Room 404, 541 Wood St. 
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Evansville, Ind. Water meters have been 
installed in all school buildings and each building 
will be charged for water used on and after July 
first. 

Framingham, Mass. A salary schedule pro- 
viding for increases of $50 for each teacher has 
been adopted. The schedule provides for an in- 
crease in the maximum of women teachers in 
the grades from $1,300 to $1,500, and in the 
high school from $1,500 to $1,700. Men teach- 
ers who are college graduates, will be given the 
maximum $500 in advance of the other figures. 

Wapato, Wash. A _ salary schedule has 
been adopted which places the minimum for 
grade teachers with two years’ normal training 
at $1,080 and the maximum at $1,380. A salary 
of $980.has been provided for grade teachers 
with no experience and one year normal train- 
ing. The minimum for the junior high school 
has been set at $1,200 and the maximum at 
$1,500. In the senior high the minimum is 
$1,260 and the maximum $1,560. 

Saugus, Mass. The school board has re- 
voked a rule made over a year ago prohibiting 
the employment of married women as teachers. 
The purpose of the board is to retain several of 
its most efficient teachers who contemplate 
matrimony as soon as the school year closes in 
June. 

Memphis, Tenn. Approximately fifty mar- 
ried women teachers in the schools will be dis- 
missed if a policy of the board is carried out. 
The purpose of the change is to return to a 
former policy of employing only unmarried 
teachers, or those whose husbands are unable 
to support them. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that any member of the Duluth 
Teachers’ Retirement Association who shall 
reach the age of 60 years by September first of 
each year shall automatically cease to teach. 
Such teachers are required to make immediate 
application for annuities under the rules of the 
associution. The association has announced 
that it will be able to pay all annuities in full 
after September, 1922. 

-Erie., Pa. Married women, not self-sup- 
porting, will be barred as regular teachers in 
the Erie schools in the future. The rule is in- 
tended to safeguard the interests of young 


teachers who graduate from the normal school 
each year. 

Westfield, Mass. The local teachers’ asso- 
ciation has asked the board to grant sick leaves 
of absence for a period of ten days to teachers 
who become sick and unable to perform their 
classroom duties. The association also asks 
three days off with pay in the case of a death 
in the family. 

—Under a decision of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme court, twelve teachers will be paid the 
amounts deducted from their salaries because 
they were absent in January, 1919, during the 
influenza epidemic. The city auditor had de- 
ducted the amounts and the teachers followed 
the action with court procedure whicli was in 
the nature of a test case. 

In its decision the court held that the power 
of the school board to make reasonable rules 
and regulations concerning the government, dis- 
cipline and management of the schools is not 
open to question. The teachers contended that 
the auditor had no right to deduct anything 
from their pay for their absence because of ill- 
ness. 

‘Newburgh, N. Y. The board of education 
has voted to bar married women whose husbands 
are working from further employment in the 
schools. 

Waukesha, Wis. The board has voted to 
discontinue the employment of married teachers 
whose husbands are working. 

—‘There is a movement in New England cities 
to reduce the pay of teachers,” says a Bridge- 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

“I believe very strongly in the value of the 
work done by the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
It tends to bring the school and the parent into 
closer relations with corresponding benefit to both 
the teacher and the parent. Through these asso- 
ciations the parent is enabled to know the teacher 
and the school, and the teacher to know the 
parent and the home. With this knowledge as 
a basis it is possible for both to pull together for 
the good of the child as is not possible in any 
other way. I wish for the movement the greatest 
possible success and shall always be glad to do 
what I can to help it along.” 

—Dr. John J. Tigert. 


port, Conn., newspaper, adding that the school 
authorities as a whole are not in sympathy with 
the movement 

The California state board of education is 
“tightening up” on the qualifications to be 
exacted from teachers coming into the state. 
The Mercury of Orville, California, says: “The 
board has decided to give California teachers, 
who are acquainted with the problems of the 
state and by necessity must l.ve here because of 
their families, preference over outsiders. How- 
ever, there has been a good deal of criticism 
from time to time from various sources because 
of the large number of highly qualified teachers 
from outside the state who have been barred 
from positions because of the board rules.” 

Fall River, Mass. The school board in lift- 
ing the ban on high school dances, in effect for 
the past few months, has prescribed rules under 
which such dances may be held. 

Rutland, Vt. The high school has elected a 
special committee on discipline in connection 
with a recently adopted plan of student govern- 
ment. Eight muscular students have been se- 
lected to handle especially unruly students who 
become too strenuous for the monitors to deal 
with. So far, the stalwart members of the com- 
mittee who form the court of last resort have 
not been called upon to use their muscle on the 
other members of the school. 

The school board of Williamson, W. Va., has 
decreed that every application for a position as 
a teacher must be accompanied by a record of 
a physical examination made by a competent 
physician. 

“I favor a city board of education elected by 
the people at large and not from wards. The 
next best arrangement is a small board ap- 
pointed without regard to political subdivisions. 
In either case, the board should have fiscal in- 
dependence.” 

New York, beginning April 30th, all clocks 
in the city schools were set forward one hour, 
in accordance with the city ordinance providing 
for daylight saving. The plan will be in opera- 
tion until Sunday, September 24, when the 
clocks will be set back one hour. 

Charles Henry has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Pullman, Washington, schools, 
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Central School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Hockaday’d 
throughout. 

This building was 
in the flood area. 
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-hool . 
‘with “No Scaling or Falling Off” ‘ Minneapolis, Minn, 


ye . e ° . e ~ . 4 >. 
: Writes superintendent of buildings, Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio Erie, Pa. 
on He also writes—“As you know, Dayton was visited by a flood in 1913. We Harrisburg, Pa. 
a had eleven buildings in the flooded district. Some of these buildings were Scranton, Pa. 
SUé . 24 > “e@ ar > see atta > P a nai ’ “tay ce 
“The painted once and some twice after the flood and the paint would not stay Oklahoma City, Okla. 
on. I went to a demonstration of the Hockaday Company and saw the Rock N.Y 
‘hers, wonderful results of their goods. I decided to try it on one of our worst nocnester, N. 5. 
f the flooded buildings. We treated the walls with a formula furnished by the Schenectady, N. Y. 
He of Hockaday Company and this building looks fine today. St. Paul, Minn. 
ow- one , : — ‘ ais ; ; 
‘cism here is no scaling or falling off and this building was done with two 3altimore, Md. 
cause coats and the work done by our janitors with our foreman painter to over- Washington, D. C. 
chers see the job. On all smooth walls I stipple and get a beautiful finish. On Syracuse, N. Y. 


all rough walls, I use the material just as it comes from the can for the ‘ . 
finish coat. For sick walls, if you will follow the Hockaday formula, you Paterson, N. J 
. lifte will have wonderful results. Memphis, Tenn. 
Camden, N. J. 


arred 


*t for I think so much of Hockaday that since 1914 our Board has adopted : 4 
under standard colors and we have used several thousand gallons.” Detroit, Mich, 

, New York City, N. Y. 
ted a More Beautiful—More Economical Nenees Gir. Mo. 
action . pe : Vv 
vern- Hockaday gives to any wall a beautiful, lustrous finish that brings hap- Albany, N. ¥ 
n se piness, cheer and health to the room. It is easy to put on—no brushing re- Atlantic City, N. J. 

; who quired. ~ sae he to vie 6 per gee A pte than — a Payponte 4 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
is non-porous. is washable and will outwear any interior finish made. . ‘ 
» deal I . ' ; ' , Cleveland, Ohio 








com- Hockaday users will tell you they get from seven to ten years of satis- Passaic, N. J. 

have factory service. Get the facts—let us send you our book “Paint Mileage,” 

yn the also sample board for tests. Write us today. 

., has THE HOCKADAY COMPANY Write to these people 
“ “t 1823-1829 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Illinois for their opinion of 
sonal Hockaday. 
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Economy Drawing Tables and Cabinets 


That have proven their Worth by Years of Service 


TABLE No. 21 


Oak Top 23”x26 Height adjustable, operated entirely 
by the large hand wheel. Very heavy and rigid. Drawer 
and trays to suit individual requirements 

Without horizontal shelf. Also furnished 
with shelf, as in cut below. Hundreds in use 
throughout the country. 


TABLE No. 4 TABLE No. 17 

. - INO. Pine Top 31144"x46”. Height 38”. { Small Drawer 
Pine Top 33”x60"x1\%”. Height 34” 5 Drawers 9%"x29"x4i%,". 4 Drawers for Boards 20%"x29"x27%” 

13°x24%"x2%". 1 Drawer 26”x88"x2%4”. Built for the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Instructors’ Table, with or without adjust Illinois. 

able top. 


TABLE No. 22 











TABLE No. 13 
Pine Top 34”x56”. Height 37”. 6 Drawers 11°x23°x3'4 
Space for any drawer at top. Cabinet for 6 Boa ds 26”x31 
Built for the Northwestern University, Evans- 


ton, Ill.; State University of Kentucky; Univer 
STORAGE CABINET 


sity of Nebraska, and others, 











Can be furnished in any size and with any 
number of drawers. Made in sections, with 
loose cap and base. 





Oak Top 20”"x24 Height adjustable 29” to 40 Weight 
f top counter balanced by spring Extended hand wheel 
to change inclination of top 


With horizontal shelf (also furnished with- 
out shelf. 
A favorite in many high schools throughout 


! LE No. 18 the country. 
TABLE No. 8 TALS Ne. 3 ) 





This table can be made any size to accommodate standard 
™ ie ‘ sized drawing boards. 
Pine 30” x48” sight 38”. 2 Dr rs 6”"¥96"x4,” ‘ , . 
ne Sep 80°68". Height 36°. 2 Drawers 19%4"x26"x4 If the design suits you, tell us what sized draw 


Used at the Pennsylvania State College. ing boards you use. We can quote accordingly. 





We are prepared to submit plans and specifications of equipment 
for drawing classes in schools and colleges. Send us general infor- 
mation as to the size and number of classes, dimensions of drawing 
rooms, and approximately how much you contemplate spending for 
this purpose, and we will prepare layouts showing drawing room 
equipment, and give estimates with complete information for your 
particular requirements. This service is free, putting you under no 





obligation, but at the same time giving you the benefit of our long TABLE No. 19 
experience in just this line of work. ST Ie ee, ne reek. Rapes Serna 





Another table you can have to suit your own 





individual requirements. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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SAVES FUEL 








COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Dear Sir: 


school building last year, 
They not only enable me to heat the rooms more evenly, 
me to save fuel, as we have burned 85 tons less up to April Ist than we 
burned to the same date last year. 
This saving is largely due to the weather stripping and calking, though 
other factors entered into the saving. I 
more of the same work done this year. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In Almost Every State in the Union are Benefited by 
the Saving in Fuel Resulting From the Installation of 


Diamond Metal Weather Strip and Calking Compound 


HERE’S ONE OF HUNDREDS OF LETTERS ON FILE 


85 TONS OF COAL SAVED IN ONE YEAR 


Ames, Iowa, April 4th, 1918 


In regard to the weather stripping and calking that you did on our high 
can say that they have proven very satisfactory. 
but have enabled 


Respectfully, 


J. H. ZENTMIRE, Engineer, 


Ames, Iowa 


CONTRACTS TAKEN ANYWHERE—ANYTIME—ANYPLACE 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE 


THE DIAMOND METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


WESTERN FACTORY BRANCH 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





hope the school board will have 





ADDS TO COMFORT 
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Superintendents 


DUTIES IN CLOSING AND OPENING 
SCHOOLS. 

What are some of the duties of a superintend- 
ent in closing the school year? State Superin- 
tendent Thomas E. Johnson of Michigan has sent 
the answer to this question to the school super- 
intendents of that state. They were prepared 
by J. B. Edmonson, secretary of the committee 
on diploma schools, and C. L. Goodrich, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction. The cir- 
cular reads as follows: 

What are some of the duties of a superintend- 
ent in closing the school year? Now is the 
time to consider this question in order to avoid 
much confusion at the opening of school next 
September. As an aid in the solution of this 
problem we have prepared the following series 
of questions and statements covering a few of 
the important duties of the superintendent in 
completing his work for the year. It is our 
recommendation that answers to these questions 
be a part of the superintendent’s final report to 
the board of education. 

1. Is there a complete record of all promo- 
tions of pupils with an adequate explanation of 
all exceptional cases? 

2. Are the permanent records complete and 
all questions on the blanks fully answered? 
Are the records kept in a fireproof safe? 

3. Is there a copy of the daily recitation 
program for both of the previous semesters? 

1. Is there a semester report from each 
teacher giving a brief outline of the work cov- 
ered in each class or grade? 

5. Is there an explanation of the system of 
marking used during the year? 

6. Is there a list of the basal textbooks used 
with date of adoption of each? 

, 7. Is there a concise statement of the order 
of fire drill? 


8. Are there on file copies of programs of 
all entertainments and social events, and sched- 
ules of fall, winter, and spring athletic events 
during the previous year? 

9. Is there an invoice of the 
equipment? 

10. Is there a record of the library books? 

11. Is there a record of magazines taken with 
dates of expiration of subscriptions? 

12. Has there been prepared and filed with 
the board of education a report of the equipment, 
repairs, books, instructional] supplies, etc., needed 
for the coming year? 

13. Are the letters from the University and 
the State Department concerning the standing 
of the school on file? 

In addition to the above we wish to condemn 
most severely the following practices that make 
for inefficiency in some schools: 

1. The granting of blank diplomas to stu- 
dents failing to complete part or all of the grad- 
uating requirements. This tends to undermine 
standards of high school scholarship. 

2. The giving of conditions in a large number 
of subjects at the close of the second semester. 
It is our opinion that students should either pass 
or fail in a subject at the end of the year except 
for unusual reasons. 

3. The failure on the part of the superin- 
tendent to present to the board of education the 
recommendations suggested by inspectors and to 
urge the early consideration of the same. It is 
unfair to the board of education to neglect to se- 
cure needed changes and improvements as such 
neglect eventually is costly to the school. 

4. The failure to give the necessary atten 
tion to equipment, teaching standards, and 
supervision of elementary grades. It is impos 
sible to maintain a first class high school unless 
the elementary grades are cared for properly. 
In too many schools the grades are much ne 
glected by the superintendent and the school 
board. 

5. The practice of some boards of education 
of ignoring the recommendations of the superin 
tendent in the matter of selecting teachers and 
the purchasing of instructional supplies. Such 
a practice tends to cause pupils, patrons, and 
teachers to lose confidence in the superintendent. 
If the superintendent lacks good judgment in 


laboratory 


such matters, the board should make a change. 

If you are not returning next year we suggest 
that answers to the above questions be a part of 
your report to your successor. We also suggest 
that this letter be read to your board of educa- 
tion and to your school faculty, and that it be 
filed for future reference. Now is the time to 
plan for a better school for 1922-23. 

AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., school board in 
creased superintendent W. A. Greeson’s salary 
from $6,000 to $8,000 beginning with July Ist. 
Now the city commissioners who have the 
authority to approve of the school board’s action 
have raised an objection and threaten to reduce 
the salary again. The city attorney decided 
that the school board exceeded its authority in 
making the raise without the approval of the 
commission. 

The city council of Buffalo, N. Y., in passing 
upon the school budget cut the salary of super- 
intendent E. C. Hartwell from $10,000 to $7,000. 
The school board proposes litigation to establish 
its right to fix salaries. An offer on the part 
of the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
to make up the salary difference by private sub- 
scription was declined by superintendent Hart- 
well. 

The school board of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
provided superintendent Ernest W. Robinson 
with an automobile with an allowance for main 
tenance. 

Superintendent H. C. Storm of Batavia was 
elected president of the Northern Illinois Super- 
intendents and Principals’ Association. 

The school board of Salt Lake City, Utah 
reduced the supervisors of music, sewing, art 
and handwork, domestic, and manual training 
to the teaching rank. 

A high school frat known as the “shifters” 
which had grown up in a Terre Haute, Ind., high 
school was broken up by the school authorities. 
The members readily surrendered their pins and 
promised to obey the school board rules. 

The dollar-a-year man or woman will be- 
come a part of the Kentucky school system if 1 
plan relating to attendance officers, suggested 
to county superintendents by State Supt. George 
Colvin, is adopted. The state law makes attend- 
ance officers compulsory in every county. Mr. 
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methods of manufacture. 


steel lockers. 


with us regarding 





DURAND STEEL 
LOCKERS— 


To make steel lockers as Durand makes them requires the 
best thought and skill of an organization which has spe- 
cialized on steel lockers and racks for years. 


It requires designers to whom no effort seems too great 
that will effect improvement. 

It requires steel specially rolled, machinery specially de- 
signed to work it, and workmen specially trained in Durand 


Only careful examination of a Durand Steel Locker, inside 
and out, will reveal all the points which go to make up its 
superiority in strength, simplicity, and sanitary qualities. 
It will pay you to investigate and compare before buying 


Send for catalogs of lockers or shelving. 
specifications, 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1821 Park Row Bldg., New York City 


Consult 
prices, etc. 


1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 











Colvin suggested to county superintendents 
which have not adequate funds for employing a 
competent attendance officer, that they appoint 
some person at $1 a year and that the superin- 
tendent then do the work of the attendance offi- 
cer himself. 

—Sentiment for better men and women as 
educators and better pay for men and women is 
gaining ground in the state of Kentucky. This 
sentiment is reflected in the Times-Tribune of 
Corbin as follows: 

“An objection was raised by a member of the 
Somerset board of education to paying the school 
superintendent of that city the sum of $4,000 a 
year. Shame on such a niggardly administra- 
tion! Somerset is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing such a high-class man in this very respon- 
sible position, who not only possesses high edu- 
cational qualifications, but has marked execu- 
tive ability. With this splendid fitness for the 
place and considering his success in the work, 
he is not receiving a cent too much. 

“Give us able superintendents with strong, 
executive powers and then pay them well for 
their work. The board of education of Somerset 
acted wisely in voting to retain the superintend- 
ent at that salary and the Somerset Journal is 
entitled to great praise in defending the position 
that such a salary is reasonable.” 

In the state of Michigan the issue has been 
raised whether the state superintendent shall be 
elected by popular vote or by the state board of 
education. 


Those who uphold the popular election method 
bring in defense of their contention the record 
of past state school superintendents to the fore. 
They point to such names as Henry R. Patten- 
gill, Jason E. Hammond, Delos Fall, Patrick 
Kelley, Luther E. Wright, Fred L. Keeler and 
the present incumbent of the office Thomas FE. 
Johnson. The question is to be submitted to 
the voters of the state in the form of an amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

—New York, N. Y. Sixty-one vacation 
schools, including two high schools for boys and 
girls and 182 vacation playgrounds will be con- 
ducted in the five boroughs of Greater New York 
this summer. Last year there were 45 vaca- 
tion schools and one vacation high school. 

The 59 elementary schools will be in session 


for a term of six weeks, beginning July 5 and 
ending August 18, while the high schools will be 
open for forty sessions of four hours each from 
July 3 to August 26, inclusive. 

Boston, Mass. 
the establishment of a summer school 
Michael Angelo School, North End. The pro 
gram of the school will include games, story 
hour, reading, music, dramatization, modeling, 
weaving, basketry, manual and domestic arts. 

-Paterson, N. J. Suggestions for carrying 
out the provisions of the state law prohibiting 
secret societies in high schools have been of- 
fered by Supt. J. R. Wilson. The new rules 
read: 

“1. Parents of all high school pupils should 
be notified at once of the provisions of the law. 
Such a notice should be sent to parents through 
the pupils. A form for this notice accompanies 
this report. 

“2. All pupils should be notified of the pro- 
visions of the law. The principal of the high 
school or the superintendent of schools should 
appear before the pupils at the assembly and 
should read and explain the law. 

“3. All new pupils entering the school should 
be notified of the provisions of the law. A 
brief statement to the effect that high school 
fraternities, sororities or other secret organiza- 
tions in high schools are prohibited by law 
should be printed in textbooks or should be pub- 
lished in the high school handbook, or verbal an 
nouncement in the assembly should be made at 
the beginning of each term. 

“4. All pupils should be directed to comply 
with the law by withdrawing at once from mem 
bership in, or connection with, any high school 
fraternity. high school sorority or high school 
secret society. 

Marlboro, Mass. The board has adopted 
recommendations made by the high school fac- 
ulty providing for a change in the form of grad- 
uation this year. The new rules read: 

1. That honors shall be given to pupils who 
have an average of 90, or a virtual average of 
90, in any subject in which the course is two 
years or more in length. 

2. High honors shall be given a pupil having 
a virtual average of 95. 

(a) A pupil having an average mark of 89 


at the 


Plans have been made for 


shall be considered as having virtually 90, and 
a pupil attaining an average of 93 shall be con- 
sidered as having virtually 95, these marks being 
in accord with the marking system of the school. 

3. All pupils who have earned honors and 
have also an average mark of 85 or more in Eng- 
lish may be assigned parts of graduation. 

4. General honors shall be given to all pupils 
who have attained virtually a mark of 90 or 
more in all their work. 

5. Any pupil whose mark at the end of the 
seventh month of the senior year is below 85 
shall not be deemed eligible for an honor in that 
subject. 

6. This year pupils who would have received 
an honor in English on the old plan but would 
receive no honors on the new plan shall be given 
their honors on the old plan. 

The new system was used for the first time 
this year with the awarding of honors to the 
senior class of the high school. Honors were 
awarded to ten pupils, with high honors going 
to two students with a rank of 95 per cent. 

The health officer of Stratford, Conn., has 
decreed that no unvaccinated child shall be ad- 
mitted to the schools. 

Editor, School Board Journal: 

In the issue of your magazine for May, on 
page 102 you print the following statement: 

“Portland, Me., is the largest city in New 
England paying a salary to its school head of 
less than $5,000.” 

Continuing, you enumerate other cities in 
New England and the salaries paid by them to 
their superintendents of schools. I beg leave 
to point out to you in that list four other cities, 
all larger than Portland and all paying salaries 
of less than $5,000. The population of Port- 
land, according to the. last census figures, is 
69,272. The four other New England cities, 
with their respective salaries paid and popula 
tions, follow: 


Population Salarv 
Lawrence, Mass. 94,270 $4,900 
Lynn, Mass. ..... 99,148 3,900 
Manchester, N. H. 78,384 4,500 
Hartford, Conn. 138,036 8,000 


It will be noted that with the exception of 
Lawrence, Mass., all these cities pay lower sal- 
aries than Portland. 
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Orders 20 Monograms! 


—a Repeat Order Based 
List@Ci 



















Twenty Monogram Pianos for the State Normal School at 
Westchester! This order from Hollis Dann, formerly Di- 
rector of Music at Cornell, now State Director of Music for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, resulted from Mr. 
Dann’s experience with the Monogram, as is explained in 
his letter below. Read it; in his words, catch the inspira- 
tion which prevails in all schools throughout America 








Dear Mr. Miessner: 

Allow us to congratulate you upon 
the excellence of the Monogram piano. 
The changes you have made have de- 
cidedly improved the appearance of 
the little instrument and still further 
mproved the remarkable’ singing 


















Miessner Piano Co., | 





where the Monogram is in use. 

As Mr. Dann’s letter points out, W. Otto Miessner’s Monogram—his 
latest improved piano—is a remarkable achievement. Designed and 
built especially for school use. Has a big, beautiful singing tone; 
full-size keyboard and keys. Constructed for long life. A light, 
portable piano that provides music for every room on an entire floor. 
Many exclusive features; the piano that best meets the requirements 
ot your school 


Plan on having your Monograms delivered ahead of the fall rush. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
228-3rd Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Gentlemen : 

Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your special 
price to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial Offer 
Name 

School 


Position 


Address 





juality. 


How you succeeded in pro- 


ducing a piano with a large and 
yet refined singing tone within such 
small dimensions and minimum weight 
is a mystery. 
HOLLIS DANN 

State Director of Music 

Department of Public 
Instruction 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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. Mental growth cannot be accomplished to its 
{ t fullest extent without caretul consideration of the 
| ; physical condition of the student—body growth. 
ie 8 é Fae 
ioe Give the student clean, inviting, wholesome sur 
| ; roundings in the school lunch room and you in 
i i crease immensely his body building powers. 
ie 
: My 2 . 9 
ie | Many of America’s best schools have solved the 
, | school lunch room problem by installing | itrolite, 
i} the pure white, long-lasting material for walls, 
Ve i oF 
ie ceilings, counters and table tops. 
+ | Vitrolite is sparkling white—and it can be kept 
spotless with the stroke of a damp cloth, thus 
\y saving a lot of labor and linen. Let us tell you 
. more about litrolite. \Write for descriptive book 
i| 
| let and name of local representative. 
‘ik if 
ee oe 
ia 8 
is ; 
i} The Vitrolite Company 
ve @ 
ie Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - Chicago 
VITROLITE is the ideal 
material for toilet parti- 
tions and showers. The 
Vitrolite patented  con- 
5 struction eliminates bolts 
i} and screws. It makes a 
qs sightly, durable job. 
| 
: 
; 
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Illustrated at the left is 
Model A-65 Flat Back 
Porcelain Enameled Foun- 
tain, particularly desir- 
able for schools seeking 
beauty as well as utility 


Twentieth Century Drinking 
Fountains 


Now is the time to go over all the sanitary 
equipment in your school buildings, making 
sure that every possible precaution has been 
taken to safeguard the health of children 
and teachers. Twentieth Century Drinking 
Fountains offer the right kind of protection 
at low cost. Send for vour copy of our new 
catalogue illustrating the complete line. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT B 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BRASS WORKS \ 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS Tt 


The lips of the drinker cannot come in contact 
with the B-1l Bubbler Head illustrated State 
Health Boards favor Twentieth Century protection 








An Ideal’ Soap Fixture For Schools 


Here is a new soap system—sanitary, con- 
venient, economical; operating wholly on the 
time-proven gravity principle. Has no moving 
parts to get out of order. 

A simple valve delivers the right amount of 
soap without drip or waste, from one large 
container, easily filled. 


ATROY 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


DUOJET 
Watrous Patent Plumbing Fixtures repre- 
sent the most advanced ideas developed in 
plumbing science. They include Watrous 
Duo-jet Closets, Flushing Valves, Self-clos- 


ing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, etc. 
Complete catalog will be sent upon request. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers 
on account of sturdy construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish.. Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CC. 
New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco 
Rialto Building 














PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND 
ENTS. 


Harlan, la., has been 
} 


schools at Corning, at 


Mr. J. M. Evans of 
elected superintendent of 
a salary of $2,500 a year. 

Mr. A. F. 
tendent of schools at 
N. Keyst r. 


Supt 


Hixon has been elected superin 
Urbana, Ill., to succeed I. 
Edward Merriman of Cle Elum, 
Wash., has resigned. 

Supt. C. G. 
announced his 
August 31st. 

Supt. G. W. L. Meeker of Cuba, IIl., has re 
signed to accept the principalship of the new 
township high school at Alexis. 

Mr. L. L. Caldwell of Monmouth, IIl., has 
resigned to accept the superintendency at Ham 
mond, Ind. 


Persons of Taunton, Mass., has 
resignation, to take effect on 


Mr. Rhys Powell has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Scranton, Pa., 
5S. E. Weber. 

Mr. J. O. Hall of Hutchinson, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Paw 
huska, Okla. 

Mr. J. C. MeGlade of Casper, Wyo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at West 
Waterloo, la. 

Supt. Wilson Hawkins of Canton, O., has 
been reelected for a five-year term, at a salary 
of $7,000 a year. 

Mr. F. J. Turnbull has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Oil City, Pa., to succeed 
J. J. Palmer. 

Supt. F. C. Byrn of Ogdensburg, N. Y., has 
been reelected at a salary of $3,250. 

Mr. Edmund D. Denison of Negaunee, Mich., 


to succeed 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Mr. S. J. Shomaker of Murphysboro, N. Y., 
has heen reelected as head of the schools. 
Supt. A. W. Youngblood of Sullivan, Ind., 
has resigned from school work to devote his 
time to the lyceum work. 


Supt. H. R. MeVay of Marion, O., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. D. Walter Potts of East St. Louis, 
Ill., has been reelected at a salary of $6,500. 
—Supt. John R. Patterson of Bucyrus, O., 





been reelected for a three yeal 
salary of $4,000. 

Mr. J. K. Barry has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Smithville, Tex. 

Mr. R. G. Beals of Taylorville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of the high school at De 
Kalb, Ill., at a salary of $4,500. 

Mr. R. G. Dean of Monongahela, Pa., has 
been elected supervising principal at California, 
Pa. Mr. Dean is succeeded by Mr. J. H. Door. 
Mr. H. F. Munch of Rockford, IIl., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Monmouth 


term, at a 


nas 


Supt. C. A. Krout of Tiffin, O., has been re 
elected for the next year. 
Mr. C. F. Miller of Normal, Ill., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Galesburg. 
Mr. L. E. Wilhite of Carlinville, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Mr. G. H. Telle has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Hartford City, Ind., to suc 
ceed A. L. Frantz. 

Mr. Samuel Fausold of Irwin, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ambridge, 
at a salary of $4,500. 





A REMINDER TO THE PUBLIC. 


The board is composed of men and women 
successful in professional, business and domestic 
lines. It has never in the past, and shall not in 
the future, hesitate to ask the advice of other suc- 
cessful men and women, regarding any specific 
problem or program it may have in view. This 
has been done regarding the present building 
program. It is, however, the opinion of the 
board of education that the people have placed 
upon them, and not upon any other individual, 
or group of individuals, the responsibility for the 
management of the schools. Having accepted 
this responsibility, they endeavor to keep the pub- 
lic informed as to the needs of the schools and 
to bring directly to them their requests for the 
necessary funds with which to supply these needs. 

A reciprocal confidence between the public and 
the Board of Education is of inestimable value 
to the schools and through them to the youth of 
the city. In the interest of the children it is 
hoped that this relation may continue and this 
confidence strengthen. 

—Board of Education, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mr. J. C. Webb of Franklin, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Portland. 

Mr. F. R. Angwin of Mena, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Neosho, Mo. 

Mr. E. G. Simmons of Canastota, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mas 
sena. 

Mr. James C. Bay of Trenton, N. J., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Easton, 
Pa., at a salary of $5,000 a year. He succeeds 
R. E. Laramy who failed of reelection. 

Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., 
has been reelected for the ensuing year. 

Supt. A. W. Beasley of Peoria, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, Calif., has 
been reelected for a four-year term at a salary 
of $7,500. 

Supt. A. W. Beasley of Peoria, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, Calif., has 
been reelected for a four-year term at a salary 
of $7,500. 

Mr. William A. Newell has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pawtucket, R. L., to 
succeed the late F. O. Draper. 

Supt. D. C. Porter of Bridgeton, N. 
been reelected for the next year. 

Arthur F. Harman, County Superintendent 
of Education of Montgomery County, Alabama, 
has recently been unanimously reelected by the 
County Board of Education for a period of five 
years, commencing July 1, 1922. Mr. Harman’s 
salary is $5000 per year. 

The County Board of Education has also unan- 
imously reelected Mr. T. L. Head as Assistant 
Superintendent. 

Mr. C. A. Moody of Westfield Station, Conn. 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Arlington, to succeed G. C. Minard, resigned. 

Mr. A. D. Montgomery of Edinburg, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Sullivan, at a salary of $3,000 for the first year 
and $3,250 for the second. 

Mr. T. C. Morrill, of Bangor, Me., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., at a salary of $6,500 a year. Mr. 
Morrill succeeds A. P. Keith. 
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UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 





UNDERWOOD-The Accepted Leader 


The sturdy and dependable construc- 
tion of the Underwood Standard Type- 
writer, its speed and accuracy, alone com- 
mend it as an important part of all up-to- 


date school equipment. 


ment, which distributes 


qualify. 


typewriting. 


f¢ SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


But, equally important is the Under- 
wood educational service rendered 
through the Underwood School Depart- 
Underwood 
Expert-Typing Tests to ten thousand 
schools and Underwood Expert-Typing 
Medals to all teachers and students who 
The tests are a valuable aid 
to the teachers and a perpetual incentive 
to the students to strive for the best in 





UNDERWOOD 
EXPERT TYPING 
MEDAL 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. Underwood Bldg., New York 























Mr. Newton H. Hegel in addition to his 
present duties has taken on the work of director 
of research, tests and improvements for the 
schools of Minneapolis. 

Floyd T. Goodier has been reelected superin 
tendent at Chicago Heights, District No. 170, 
Cook County, Wlinois, at a salary of $5,000. This 
is his fifth year. The budget for 1922-23 has 
added $10,000 to the allowance for teachers’ sal 
aries. This Will make it possible to increase the 
maximum salary $50 and to provide for two o1 
three additional teachers. 

-Prof. Edward C. Elliott, Chancellor of the 
University of Montana, has been selected as the 
new president of Purdue University at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Prof. Elliott suceeds Dr. W. E. Stone 
who was k.lled last summer while mountain 
climbing. 

Mr. Henry C. Chalmers of Wildwood, N. J., 
has been reelected supervising principal for the 
ensuing year at a salary of $3,500 per annum. 

—Joseph H. Brandt, recently reelected super- 
intendent at Hoboken, N. J., died May 5th. Mr. 
Brandt entered the school system in 1900, be- 
came high school principal and in 1915 became 
assistant super.ntendent. In 1921 he succeeded 
A. J. Demarest as superintendent. The vacancy 
has been filled by Daniel S. Kealey, formerly 
high school principal. 

—Dr. Harry B. Wilson was reelected superin- 
tendent of the Berkeley, Calif., schools at a sal- 
ary of $7,500 with an annual allowance of $500 
for travelling expenses. Some criticism had 
arisen owing to Dr. Wilson’s general educational 
activities such as cooperating with the state edu- 
cational institutions and giving occasional lec- 
tures about the state, but the press and public 
of Berkeley have approved these activities. 

—The following were reelected superintend- 
ents of schools: L. E. Forbes, Corvallis, Mont., 
G. C. Bruton, Worland, Wyo., E. D. Merriman, 
Anacortes, Wash., W. H. Hays, St. John, Wash., 
C. C. Ferguson, Millbury and Oxford, Mass., Dr. 
Richard Owen Stoops, York, Pa. 

—James Campbell Bay, former high school 
principal at Trenton, N. J., was elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Easton, Pa. 

—Dr. J. W. Provine, professor of the Missis- 


sippl College, was elected pres.dent of the Mis 
sissippi Education Association. 

D. C. Porter was reelected superintendent of 
the Bridgeton, N. J., schools. R. B. Cousins was 
reelected superintendent of the Houston, Texas, 
schools. 

Supt. E. G. Van Deventer of Hamtramck, 
Mich., has been reelected for his twent.eth year 
and his salary raised to $5,000. During Mr. Van 
Deventer’s incumbency, the schools have grown 
from one building and five teachers to six large 
buildings and 56 teachers. The enrollment has 
now reached 6,600 children. 

Mr. C. W. Dickey, Architect, Oakland, Cal 
ifornia, has announced the removal of his offices 
to new quarters at 2149 Broadway, corner of 
Twenty-first Street. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL SUPERVISORS’ 
MEETING. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Elementary School Superviso1 
was held Friday and Saturday, May 12th and 
13th at Macomb, with Miss Cora Hamilton as 
hostess. 

The meeting opened on Friday afternoon with 
three addresses. Miss Vera Sheldon of Rock 
ford talked on “The Work of the Remedial or 
Unassigned Teacher;” Miss Sarah M. Imboden 
Decatur, discussed “The Teacher with Limited 
Training,” and Miss Edna Keith, Joliet. deliv 
ered a talk on “The Normal-School Trained 
Teacher.” 
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GLAD TO BE ELECTED. 


I am glad to be elected to the school board by 
a large vote, and am thankful to my constituency. 
I am not a politician and do not intend to let 
anyone on the board forget their children, or 
anyone else’s children. The one thing in which I 
am interested most is to obtain for all the chil- 
dren in all the districts of the city, efficiency in 
all educational departments, and a harmonious 
working together of all the school board mem- 
bers. 

—Grace F. Watson, Tacoma, Wash. 
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On Friday evening Pres. W. P. Morgan gave 
an address, and was followed by Supt. W. W. 
Lewton. 

On Saturday morning, Miss Pearl M. Tiley 
discussed “Individual and Group Conferences,” 
Miss Grace White talked on “The Use of Printed 
Matter to Reach the Teaching Body.” 

The training school program which was given 
on Friday morning took the form of special 
demonstrations of physical education, socialized 
recitation in science, reading and handwork, 
drawing and construction, dramatized literature, 
geography, arithmetic and English. 

The revised teachers’ retirement association 
of Duluth, Minn., is now on a firm financial 
foundation and teachers who have given the 
greater part of their lives to the instruction of 
the children of Duluth are now assured of a life- 
long pension on which they can live comfortably. 

Thirty retired teachers, a number of whom 
have been compelled to live on an annuity of 
$300 a year paid by the old association, will, 
beginning August first, receive from $500 to 
$1,000 a year. Twenty-eight teachers over 45 
years of age may retire next August, if they so 
desire. Of these, seven teachers are from 55 to 
60 years of age, and six are over 60 years. 

The revised pension system has been made 
possible by the one-mill tax for the teachers’ 
retirement fund association, which is being paid 
by the taxpayers of Duluth, together with the 
money paid into the old association and the 
money to be paid in by the teachers in the fu- 
ture. Teachers are now paving, and will con- 
tinue to pay, into the associat‘on five per cent 
of their salary, and when a teacher leaves the 
school system, the money she has paid will be 
returned to her together with four per cent in- 
terest. 

In the past teachers of the city who had 
reached the age when they could no longer serve 
as well as a young teacher, have depended on 
friends or relatives to keep them and even the 
almshouse has quartered some of them. As 4 


result of the new plan, shadows of old age and 
unemployment no longer need hover over the 
teachers of the city. 
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Ball Bearing Merry-Go-Round No. 215 





20 years in the manufacture 
of childrens outdoor goods 
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New All Steel Spiral Slide No. 484 


HILL-STANDARD CO. Anderson, Indiana 
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**Sno- White’’ 
SANITARY TABLES 


By contrast and comparison “Sno-White”’ 
Sanitary Tables have won deserved recog- 
nition as the nearest approach to the 
American ideals of durability, convenience 
and cleanliness. 


‘‘Snow-White’’ Sta-Flat Tops Will 
Not Chip, Crack, Bulge or Stain 


A scientifically improved method of appli- 
cation eliminates any danger of chipped, 
cracked or stained tops. “Sno-White” tops 
are laid perfectly flat and stay flat. 


“Sno-White” Tables Built to 


Specifications 


The illustrations herewith are stock de- 
signs representative of the “Sno-White”’ 
line. We are equipped and prepared to 
build table equipment to meet the special 
needs of domestic science class rooms. 


Write for Details 
Descriptive booklet and any othe 
information gladly furnished upon 
application. Submit your specifi- 
cations for estimate. 


Kompass & Stoll Co. 


Niles 


Michigan 

































































THE 


| Exprepcr Two Spoor 


ROTARY SEWING MACHINE 
The Ideal Machine for School Instruction 














The ELDREDGE TWO SPOOL Sewing Machine, 
in the CONSOLE MODEL, combines beauty with util- 
ity. When closed, it is a beautiful table; when open, an 
Electric Sewing Machine, equipped with all the latest 
time and labor saving devices. 


The electrically operated head is concealed in the 
table. The ELDREDGE alone has the Two Spool fea- 
ture, by which you sew direct from two ordinary spools 
of thread, thus eliminating bobbins and the necessity of 
winding, removing, and replacing them. On this account, 
it is a time-saver, a feature readily appreciated when con 
sidering the Sewing Machine for school instruction 





730 


The MODEL ELDREDGE TWO SPOOL 
treadle machine with drop front, four drawers, and Au- 
tomatic Lift. A full quarter-sawed Oak Case of tasty 
design and a favorite for School use 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


THE NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 


BELVIDERE, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
21 No. Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
290 Broadway 
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The Noblest of Building Stone 
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A striking example of how cheaper materials are enriched by the use of Granite. 
; The David Rankin, Jr., School. St. Louis, Mo. Eames & Young, Architects. 


| A Suggestion for the Use of Granite That is Worthy of Your Consideration 


caine 
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“ Many buildings are credited with being granite structures when in The result is an impression of lastingness and strength that is out “a 5 
a i reality they are only encircled with granite ornamentation. of all proportion to the added cost of the granite. “~ 
¢ a Fuca and elegance of the granite enhances the entire Of course, granite was used for all the exterior steps, thresholds 
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and ornaments are all of granite. 
The rest of the structure is brick. 


NATIONAL BUILDING GRANITE QUARRIES ASSOCIATION, 
H. H. Sherman, Secretary. 


ET ache. 


One of many such happy combinations is in the David Rankin, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades at St. Louis, 
belt courses, columns, fluted pilasters and caps, cornices, balustrade Our booklet, 


and the like. 


Mo. Here the base and It always is where the traffic 
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is heaviest. 
“Architectural Granite, rent 
in natural color and texture and tells the story of granite in a most 
interesting way. We would be pleased to send you a copy. 


” shows 19 different granites 
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Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
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REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN OHIO. 

Recommendations by the committee of the day 
on the subject “Needed Reorganization of Edu- 
cational Administration in Oh.o,”’ were approved 
recently by the Schoolmasters’ Club at a meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati. In 
undertaking the problem of reorganization, the 
committe was aware of the scope of the sub- 
ject. To do justite to the topic in its large sense 
would necessitate a survey of education for the 
state of Ohio. 

Realizing the futility of such an effort, the 
committee assumed the more modest task of pre- 
senting certain phases of the subject for which 
material was available and with which the mem 
bers were more or less familiar. 

Out of the experiences and data it was de 
cided to present only such phases of the subject 
as might be of practical application to the pres- 
ent organization. The method of organization 
of other states was submitted for comparison. 
The data show the trend in the matter of state 
school administration, and appears to be sup- 
ported by the progressive schoolmen of the 
country. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee are: 

In regard te schcol buildings: 

1. The right kind of educational architect to 
be employed. 

2. The building plans to be submitted to edu 
cational advisers. 

3. The State department to check all plans 
so that they meet essential minimum standards. 
Records and Reports: 

Accounting of funds on accrual basis in 
Stead of on the basis of receipts and expendi- 
tures, 
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2. Uniform system of cost accounting on a 
unit basis. 

3. Uniform system of reporting educational 
statistics on a unit basis. 

State Administration: 

1. A school code committee should be ap- 
pointed to determine the type of administrative 
organization desirable for Ohio. 

The committee subscribes to the following: 

1. The State board of education should be ap 
pointed by the governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate. 

2. The board should consist of about seven 
members who should serve about seven year 
each. 

3. The board should be a revolving board 
which is changed slowly but continuously and in 
such a way that only a minority normally could 
be appointed by one governor. 

4. Members of the board should be represen- 
tative men and women chosen solely on the basis 
of fitness. 

5. The State board should be primarily lay 
and should have wholly legislative functions 
which should be sharply differentiated from 
executive functions. 

6. Members should serve for traveling ex- 
penses and limited per diem allowance. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

1. The State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion should be appointed by the State board 
education. 

2. He should be selected from the country at 
large on the basis of merit, administrative abil- 
ity, and professional preparation. 

3. He should be the chief executive officer of 
the board but not a member of the board. 

4. He should be invested with large authority 
for carrying on the work of his department and 
for the selection of an adequate staff and in turn 

held strictly accountable for results. 

5. He should be selected for an indefinite 
term of office and his compensation left to the 
State board. 

Fourteen Points of Reorganization 


1. Supervisory certificates or means of pass 
ing definitely on capacity of supervisors (par- 
ticularly superintendents of counties, exempted 
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villages and cities and assistant county superin- 
tendents. 

2. Centralization of all certification of high 
school and special teachers. 

3. Minimum county organization, when 
needed, exceeding the mere requirement that 
there shall be a county superintendent. 

4. An additional staff member of State de- 
partment who shall devote his time to educa- 
tional tests and measurements (assistant direc- 
tor gives part time to this now). 

5. Assistant rural supervisor—or perhaps as- 
sistants devoting attention to certain groups of 
subjects as well as more general consideration. 

6. Assistant inspector of teacher-training— 
to check up more frequently on colleges and nor- 
mal schools. 

7. One or more additional high school inspec- 
tors in State Department. 

8. Continuation classes wherever there is any 
considerable employment, and means of State 
aid for these. 

9. Expert assistance in preparation of bulle- 
tins, etc.. when some expense is involved. 

10. State maintenance of teachers in train- 
ing, or scholarships or other means of recruiting 
teachers at less cost to those who can not well 
afford it. 

11. Sufficient means to strengthen the county 
normal schools. 

12. More means of propaganda by publica- 
tions, pictures, etc., to show the people the mean- 
ing of greater educ ational opportunity. 

13. Central institutions of adequate capacity 
to take care of the feeble-minded. 

14. Local classes for feeble-minded below 15 
or 16 years of age, to educate them as well as 
possible, but with the view of eventually giving 
them custodial care for life, if they can not 
otherwise be kept from parenthood. 

Note: None of this (that is the 14 points 
above) involves a radical reorganization of edu- 

cation, but expansion, more adequate staff, and 
wenabet local opportunity. We believe present 
organization is, in general, as good as any yet 
in operation. 

15. A larger unit (perhaps even county wide) 
for the rural and village schools of the present 
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THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER is now being made ON IMPROVED MACHINES which make 
the CUTTING, FOLDING, and GLUING as PERFECT as human ingenuity has been able to produce. 





EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(PATENTED) 
FOR ALL YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
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NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
“THE BEST BOOK COVER EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE” 
MILLIONS OF THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjust- 
able Book Covers we shall be very glad to send samples 
If you call for bids will you 
kindly send us your specifications? 


for your consideration. 


It is made of a single piece of the high- 
est grade stock which is tough as 
cloth, outwearing three ordinary 
covers. 

It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE It is easily and quickly adjusted and 
fastened. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sani- 
tary glue which do not come loose. 

It is absolutely waterproof. 

It fits snugly and presents an unbroken 
surface. 

SEVEN The patented device for adjusting the 
cover saves much time, enabling the 
pupils to make a neat fit. 

EIGHT Considering its remarkable strength 

and adequate wearing qualities it 

has no equal in flexibility. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 


Increase the Life of a Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


Cc. A. BRYANT CO., DALLAS, DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE STATE OF TEXAS 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE NORTHWEST 
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county school districts—certainly the combina 
tion of all very small districts with larger ones 
or with one another. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

New York, N. Y. Fewer vacation play- 
grounds and more vacation schools will be 
opened by the school authorities this summer. 
The number of vacation schools has been in- 
creased by fifteen over last season, one addi- 
tional high school and fourteen additional ele- 
mentary schools being established, bringing the 
total to two high schools and 59 elementary 
schools this summer. 

The two high schools will open from July 3 to 
August 26. The elementary schools will open 
on July 5 for a term of six weeks ending August 
18 

Kast Chicago, Ind. Two new departments 
have recently ben created. The office of director 
of tests and measurements has been filled with 
the appointment of Mr. A. C. Senour, and that of 
director of visual education with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Russell W. Ballard. The latter 
office will have charge of all films, slides and 
other illustrative material correlating with the 
regular classroom work. The evening classes in 
English for foreigners and other social center 
work will also be directed from this office. 

Approximately 160,000 students are ex- 
pected to be on part time when the schools open 
in New York City on September first. This will 
be an increase of 28,000 in the number at pres- 
ent on a short time basis. It is possible the 
number for whom no seats are available may 
soar above the 14,000 mark if building construc- 
tion is delayed or if the influx of new pupils is 
larger than anticipated. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has adopted 
a recommendation of the superintendent provid- 
ing for the operation of twelve summer play- 
grounds at an expense not exceeding $7,000, and 
one summer high school at an expense not ex- 
ceeding $8,000. Dr. C. M. Jordan has been ap- 
pointed director of summer school work for the 
present term. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the superintendent 
calling for the giving of the Illinois General In- 
telligence Tests to all pupils in the grade schools, 
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in order to aid principals in making classifica 
tions at the opening of schools in September 
The cost of the tests is estimated at between 
$900 and $1,000. 

At a conference of school superintendents 
of New York state held at Onondago it was de- 
termined to renew the fight in the next legisla- 
ture for financial independence of school boards. 

New York, N. Y. Although there has been 
a decrease since last fall in the number of pupils 
on part time in the elementary schools, the in- 
crease in high school part time has more than 
offset the reduction. The September figures of 
122,977 had increased in March to 131,926. The 
high school part time in March was 48,159, as 
compared with 36,767, as compared with 86,- 
153 in the fall. The total registration in all 
schools dropped from 910,227 to 907,804. 

The total number of pupils on part time in the 
elementary and high schools dur.ng March rep- 
resented an increase during twelve months of 
25,685, practically all of which was in the high 
schools. The part time growth in the elemen- 
tary schools amounted to but 1,682, bringing the 
total to 83,767. 

The average daily register for all day schools 
was 907,804, which represented a gain of 38,277 
in the year. The average daily attendance was 
833,643, an increase of 34,087. 

—The question of financial independence of 
school boards in cities of Massachusetts was the 
subject of discussion at the annual meeting of 
the High School Masters’ Club of Massachu- 
setts in the auditorium of the state house. The 
bill gives school committees of cities the right 
to appropriate and to spend for the schools a 
certain sum of money within a prescribed limit 
without the permission or control of the mayor 
or city council. According to the legislative 
committee, fifty per cent of the cities of the 
country having eight thousand inhabitants now 
give this right to their school boards. 

Mr. Frank P. Morse, Revere, chairman of the 
legislative committee, discussing the proposal 
said: 

“It seems that it is the clear intention of 
the law and the traditions of the Commonwealth 
that the school committees should manage the 
schools in the various municipalities. Under 


the city form of government, however, it has 
oftentimes come to pass that the mayor and the 
city council have had quite as important office 
in the management of the schools as the body 
which is elected by the voters to carry out this 
work. 

“A typical illustration has been furnished in 
the city of Springfield. In 1920 or 1921 a sched- 
ule of salaries was adopted by the school board 
after careful study of the problem. The mayo: 
took the position that the making of the sched- 
ule was an unwarranted assumption of authority 
on the part of the school board because it bound 
the mayor and council or attempted to bind 
them to the appropriation of the sum sufficient 
to carry out said schedule. The amount of 
money involved was less than $25,000.” 

Mr. Morse mentioned that the Springfield case 
has been carried to the Supreme court to deter- 
mine if possible the rights of the school com- 
mittee. He mentioned also the conflict which 
has arisen in Revere, where the school com- 
mittee asked the city council for an appropria- 
tion of $1750 for typewriters for the high school. 
At the time, he said, nearly one hundred pupils 
in the junior and senior high schools were de- 
prived of the opportunity to take typewriting 
because of lack of machines, and one hundred 
pupils were obliged to stay in the afternoon to 
get typewriting lessons. When the city council 
failed to appropriate the money, the school 
committee on its own initiative bought thirty 
new machines. The bill, however, has not been 
paid, and the city solicitor rules that it has 
never been legally contracted. 

“The general effect of this system,” he said, 
“is to place the school committee very much in 
the hands of mayors and city councils, and to 
import politics into the schools of our cities. 
If we assume that school committees on the 
average are no wiser and no better than city 
councils, it is still true, I believe, that a body 
which is giving frequent and careful study to 
the school system, which is meeting quite often 
with its educational expert, the superintendent 
of schools, ought to know more about the needs 
of the schools and the proper methods of ad- 
ministering them than a body which gives only 
incidental attention to the schools; and that 
oftentimes for political purposes.” 
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‘“No-Waste”’ 
Folded 


Toilet Tissue 





Toilet Tissue 
Fixtures are 


FREE 


We have just loaned to the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, without charge, 1423 National ““No-Waste” Toilet 
Paper Fixtures. What we have done for the Philadelphia 
Public Schools we are willing to do for any school system 
in the country,—for yours. 


These fixtures, of course, will be used with National 
“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue, but we naturally expect no 
school system to continue to use this paper unless we con- 
tinue to supply, as we do today, first quality paper at fair 
competitive prices. 


The fact is that wherever National “No-Waste” Toilet 
Tissue replaces roll paper there is always a big saving in 
paper consumption, usually running over 50 per cent. And 
while paper in folded form is slightly more expensive than 


Public Service Towels 














RUB-DON’T BLOT 


The give Service 























roll paper per sheet, the actual money saving usually runs 
from 20 to 30 per cent. That is why many of the big 
school systems as well as many great business institutions, 
buying paper only after exhaustive consumption and cost 
tests, have standardized on National “No-Waste” Toilet 
Tissue. 


National ““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue is made entirely 
from carefully selected, first quality spruce, manufactured 
from log to paper right in our own mills. Not one pound 
comes from old paper waste. It is as sanitary as paper can 
be, and both soft and exceedingly strong. 


Write for sample fixture with supply of paper FREE, 
indicating finish of fixture preferred. We offer them either 
in white enamel, green enamel or nickel. 


PUBLIC SERVICE TOWELS 


Write also for sample cabinet and supply of National 
“Public Service” Towels FREE. Made for use just as 
cloth towels are used, by rubbing. No need to blot. The 
paper will not rub up on the hands. They combine in an 
ideal way toughness and absorbent qualities. In writing 
indicate whether you prefer white enamel or green enamel. 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


Carthage, N. Y. 
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A Smell of Smoke 


and the fire drill forgotten 

A horror lurks in every school building. 

However carefully drilled to vacate a burning 
school, children’s minds and limbs may stampede in 
panic at the realization that the dread moment for 
which they have so often prepared, half in fun, has 
at last arrived. A wisp of smoke, a licking flame— 
and your stairways and winding passages may be- 
come a shambles of frightened, helpless little 
children. 

Their safety is your responsibility. You owe it 
to them to investigate the Dow Spiral Slide Fire 
Escape—to provide the means of carrying them 
surely and safely to the ground by a quick, easy 
slide from convenient exits on every floor. 

Now is the time to equip for the opening of school 
in the fall. Write for complete information today. 


The Dow . Co. 


Incorporate 


300 N. Buchanan St. Louisville, Ky. 
































Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 





Exit =] 

















SARGENT 





Keg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 21% inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 


rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 


apparel becoming accidentally caught. 
Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 


Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF DULUTH. 

Annuities of from $500 to $1,000 will be paid 
retired teachers of Duluth, Minn., beginning Aug. 
1 under the provisions of the Duluth Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association, recently reorgan 
ized. Insurance experts and school officials be- 
lieve the association is now one of the firmest 
of its kind in the United States. 

Sixty is the age at which teachers are to be 
retired. Thirty teachers beyond that age, who 
have already retired under the old pension fund 
received an average of $300, but they will re- 
ceive within a few months from $500 to $1,000 
a year largely through the income from a 1- 
mill tax levied for the aid of the association. 
The rest of the funds are provided by teachers’ 
payments to the association. 

Supt. Jerome H. Bentley of the Duluth public 
schools believes that the operation of the asso- 
ciation will result in a smaller turnover of 
teachers each year, because the amount of an- 
nuity to be paid is influenced by the length of 
the teacher’s service. 

The purpose of the association is not only to 
pay annuities to teachers who retire from the 
service, but to pay other benefits during periods 
that they are disabled from pursuing their 
duties as employes of the board of education and 
of refunding payments plus interest to members 
of the association who withdraw, are dismissed 
or die in the service of the Duluth board of edu- 
Cation. 

The articles of incorporation of the associa- 
tion provide that the payment to be made an- 
nually on retirement be based on the age at 
which the member joins the association and the 
Salary. The amount shall be such as to pro- 











Would it not have been better 





to have installed 


fire proof materials, than to leave the building and 


the lives of the scholars to chance? 


A proper 


door which could have been depended upon would 
no doubt have prevented this loss. 
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vide a fund at the age of 55 years, adequate to 
provide an annuity of one-one hundred fortieth 
of the average salary of the member for the last 
ten years of service multiplied by the number of 
years of service such coptributions have been 
made. 

The percentage of annual salary to be paid 
up to the age of 25 years and for every five 
years thereafter follow: 


Age at Percentage of salary 
beginning to be paid annually 
contributions Men teachers Women teachers 
18 years 3.74 4.10 
19 years 3.76 4.15 
20 years 3.78 4.20 
21 years 3.80 4.25 
22 years 3.82 4.30 
23 years 3.85 4.35 
24 years 3.88 4.40 
25 years 3.91 4.45 
30 years 1.09 4.72 
35 years 4.33 5.06 
40 years 1.56 5.38 
45 years 4.99 5.94 
50 years 5.42 6.47 
55 years 5.89 7.08 
60 years 6.45 7.80 
65 years 7.08 8.58 
70 years 7.80 9.45 


Provisions of the articles of incorporation in 
clude the following: 

Leave of absence for one year shall terminate 
membership in the organization, but regular 
contributions must be made. 

Former members who apply for reinstate- 
ment shall rejoin the association upon the same 
terms and conditions as though they had not 
been members previously. 

The government of the association and the 
management of its affairs shall be vested in a 
board of nine trustees, of whom three shall be 
members of the board of education, chosen by 
the board of education; one shall be superin- 
tendent, ex-officio; and five shall be elected by 
ballot by members of the association from 
among their number. The treasurer of the 
board of education shall be the treasurer of the 
association. 


Metal 
pended upon in the otherwise 
fireproof, but 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 


Representatives In All Principal Cities. 


Doors can be de- 
fireproof school. 
sanitary and 


Their cost of upkeep is practically 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 





Once each year the board of education shall 
choose one of its members to be a member of 
the board of trustees for a period of three years. 

The funds of the association shall be invested 
for the benefit of the members of the association 
in first mortgages upon improved real estate in 
the city of Duluth wherein the amount of the 
mortgage does not exceed 40 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the mortgaged property, and 
in bonds only of the United States government, 
the state of Minnesota and the city of Duluth. 

In case the membership of any member of 
the association ceases before such member is en- 
titled to an annuity, such member, or in case of 
death, his heirs, shall be entitled to receive the 
entire sum standing to the credit of that mem- 
ber with interest at 4 per cent. 

In case any member shall become incapaci- 
tated for teaching service, after ten years of 
service, such member shall be entitled to an an- 
nual benefit equal to the annuity purchasable 
by the amount of credit of such member’s ac- 
count on the records of the association, and in 
addition, a pension equal to 20 per cent of the 
average salary of the member for the last ten 
years of service. 


OBSERVE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF SER- 
VICE 


On the evening of May 5, 1922, a reception 
was held in Morganfield, Ky., in honor of Miss 
Ellen Geiger in which the entire community 
joined in offering their congratulations. The 
assembly included a host of people who were 
former pupils of Miss Geiger’s during her fifty 
years of teaching. 

Following the reception, the assembled audi- 
ence gathered in the high school auditorium for 
a brief program of music and speeches. The 
stage was set as a miniature schoolroom with 
Miss Ellen at her desk, and with a number of 
grey-headed and bald-headed boys shooting 
paper wads. 

Miss Geiger is a graduate of the Morganfield 
Academy of Kentucky. Her teaching service 
covers fifty years in one county, sixteen years 
of which were spent in the rural schools. Since 
1892 she has taught the greater part of the time 
in the sixth grade of one of the ward schools. 



















In 1835 the Boston, Mass., school committee 
consisted of twelve men, one elected from each 


ward, who served jointly with the mayor and 
the alderman, and constituted the school admin 
istrative body. The schools consisted of one 


Latin grammar, one high school, nine grammar 
schools, including three for Africans. 

An old copy of the “Regulations of the School 
Committee of Boston adopted February, 1833,” 
picked up in an English bookstore by the editor 
of the Schoo. Boarp JouRNAL, contains a series 


of interesting regulations, some of which may 
hold good today. 

After outlining the duties of chairman, sec 
retary and committees, the regulations make it 
plain that the 


the body as a whole must look after the efficiency 


individual members as well as 


of the schoolroom labors. There was no super 


intendent of schools. This duty is defined as 
follows: 

“Although the interests of the schools demand 
sub-committees of this Board, each member of 
it shall consider it his duty to exercise a watch 
the 


every public school in the city, 


improvement of 
afford 


their visitations, exhibi 


over literary and moral 
and to 
personal assistance at 
tions, and examinations, and on all other occa 
sions, according to his ability and convenience.” 
August, com 


“At the quarterly meeting in 


mittees shall be annually appointed, who shall 
attend the annual exhibitions, shall bestow the 
medals on the pupils to whom they have been 
previously awarded, and shall exercise such con 
trol over these exhibitions as they may judge 
that one of the 
the for 


medals, should bestow them.” 


proper. It is desirable some 


committee, who examined candidates 

The appointment of principals and teachers 
and their duties are provided for in the follow 
ing paragraphs: 

“In the month of August, annually, all the in 
structors in the public schools shall be elected 
and their salaries voted, and no alteration in 
the amount of salary of any instructor shall be 
made at any other time.” 


the shall be 
elected by ballot; the other instructors shall be 


“The masters of several schools 
elected by nomination of their respective sub 
committees after they shall have conferred with 
the masters with whom said assistant instructors 
are to be associated.” 

“As all the instructors derive their authority 
from this board, they shall be responsible to it 
for the faithful discharge of their duties and 
shall all be equally respected and obeyed by 
their pupils. The masters being more immedi 
ately responsible for the good order and im 
provement of the schools, shall hold priority of 
rank; and their directions, in relation to teach 
ing and all the 
schools, shall be followed by the other teachers.” 

“The shall be their 


attendance at the hours appointed for opening 


other internal business of 


instructors punctual in 


the schools; strict regard shall also be paid to 
the hours assigned for dismissing the schools: 
and curing school hours the instructors shal! 
faithfully the 


. ” 
service. 


devote themselves to public 


Dealing With Pupils. . 
The regulations contain the following 
graphs dealing with the care and discipline of 


para- 


pupils: 

“For 
authority in 
repetition of an offense, the master may exclude 
a child from school, for the time being, for the 
purpose of reflection 
thereupon shall inform the parent or guardian 


his 


particular instance, or for the 


violent or pointed opposition to 


and consultation, and 


Old Time School Board Record 


The Regulations of the Boston School 
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Committee Ninety Years Ago. 


of the measure, and shall apply to the sub-com 
mittee for advice and direction.” 

“Where the example of any pupil is very in 
jurious and contagious, and in general, in all 
cases where reformation uppears hopeless, it 
shall be the duty of the master, with the appro 
bation of the sub-committee, to have recourse to 
suspension from the school. But any child under 
this public censure, who shall have expressed to 
the master his regret for his folly or indisere 
tion, as openly and explicitly as the nature of 
the case may require, and shall give evidence 
1 amendment, shall, with the previous consent 
of said committee, be reinstated in the. priv 
ileges of the school.” 

ro promote the well-being of their pupils, 
it shall be the duty ot the instructors, as far 
2s is practicable, to exercise a general care and 
them as well out of 


over 


inspection school as 


within its walls; and on all suitable occasions 
to inculeate upon them the principles of truth 
and virtue. And the master shall be required, 
subject to the advice of the sub-committee, to 
expel from school any pupil who shall mani 
fest the habitual and determined neglect of his 
duties. 

“No instructor in the public schools shall be 
allowed to keep a private school of any descrip- 
attend to the 


of any private pupils, 


instruction 
M.., 


except on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 


tion whatever, or to 


before 5 o’clock P. 

“No subscription, for any purpose whatever, 
shall be introduced into any publie school. 

“No pupil shall be admitted to the privileges 
of one school who has been expelled from an 
other, or while under sentence of suspension. 

“No child shall be admitted into any of the 
public schools, who is not the 
tificate 
cinated, or otherwis« 


bearer of a cer 
from a physician, that he has been vac 
secured against contagion 


This shall 


pupils one 


of the smallpox. certificate not be 


required of who go from public 
school to another.” 
The rules provide for vacations and holidays 


Wednesday 


throughout the year; 


us follows: “Every and Saturday 


afternoon Christmas day 
and Fast day; Thanksgiving day, and the re 
the the 
Election in January; one in each year for 
the Boston; the 


fourth of July; the week beginning on the first 


mainder of week; the day of General 


day 


general training, when in 


Monday in June; the remainder of the week 
after the exhibition of the schools in August, 
and the two succeeding weeks, and no other 


” 


days, except by i special vote of this board 
Course of Study and Textbooks. 
surse of the 
textbooks 


A ci 


tions 


regula 
that 
For instance, 


accompanies 
list of 


in certain classes. 


study 
and is fixed in a 
must be used 
the following regulation is presented: 
these 
four classes, subject to 


“The grammar department of schools 


shall be div ided 


such sub-divisions as the master may judge ex 


into 


pedient ; the books and exercises shall be as 
follows: 

“Olass IV. No. 1. Emerson’s National Spell 
ing Book. 2. Pierpont’s Introduction to the 


National Reader. 


“Olass ITI. Nos. 1, 2, continued, and 3, Mur 
ray’s English Grammar, abridged by Alger. 


“Class If. Nos. 1, 3, continued, and 4, Pier- 
pont’s National Reader. 5. 
and Atlas. 6. 

“Class I. 


Field’s Geography 
Frost’s Exercises in Parsing. 

Nos. 1, 3, 5, continued, and 7, Pier 
Good 


Exer- 


pont’s American First Class Book. 8. 
rich’s History of the United States. 9. 
cises in Composition and Declamation.” 




















H. B. CHAMBERS 
Vice-President, Board of Education, New York City. 


The following studies and books may be in 
troduced at the discretion of the master: 

“Smeljie’s Philosophy of Natural 
Ware’s edition. Blake’s Conversations on 
ural W orcester’s 


History, 
Nat 
Philosophy. Klements of 
General History. Parker’s Exercises in English 
Composition. 

“On Mondays the children, who usually read 
in the First Class Book, shall instead of it read 


Bible. 


“The pupils of the writing department shall 


in the 


he divided into classes according to their prog 


ress; the books and exercises shall be as fol 


lows: 

“Kmerson’s North American Arithmetic, Part 
ie First Arithmetic 
+. Colburn’s Sequel to First Lessons. 4. Rob 


Colburn’s Lessons in 


inson’s Bookkeeping. 
“All the children shall be 


arithmetic daily, and the teachers are required 


taught writing and 


to furnish the pupils with copy slips written, 
or from good engravings, or to write the copies 
themselves in the writing books. The pupils 
of the first class shall be taught to make pens.” 


A list of 


names, 


their 
establishment is 


together with 


date of 


the schools, 


loeation and 
as follows: 


1. Eliot school, N. 


2. Adams school, Mason St., for boys and 


given 


Bennet St.. for boys. 1715 


girls Cid ence Sei sid: a 
}. Franklin’s school, Washington St., for 
boys and girls eee 1785 


!. Mayhew school, Hawkins St., for boys. 1805 
South Boston, for 


weeeee 


5 Hawes school, boys 


and girls 


6. African school, Belknap St., for boys 
and girls PaldW wares aeeee wees ee 

7. Boylston school, Fort Hill, for boys 
and girls vee ee 


school, 


Haneoek school, Hanover St., for girls. 1822 


> Bowdoin Derne St.. for girls. 1821 


Washington, D. C. Support of the pending 
teachers’ bill in Congress for increases in sal- 
aries has been voted by the school committee of 
the Washington Chamber of Commerce. The 
committee held that the teachers should be well 
enough paid sc that the Washington school sys- 
tem will be comparable to none in efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

Great Falls, Mont. A flat reduction of $100 
a year will be made in each of the teachers’ 
salaries, beginning September, 1922. 

Hamden, Conn. The board has eliminated the 
automatic salary increase of $100 for the pres- 
ent year. 
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HE problem of obtaining uniform quality and 

durability in school plumbing, sanitation and 
heating systems is complicated by the, extensive 
character of the installations and the wide diver- 
sity of the products involved. 


For that reason school architects and school 
authorities find Crane Service of great value. 


CRANE SERVICE 


furnishes the entire plumbing, sanitation and 
heating installations for a school structure of any 
size through a single source of supply—and on a 
single high standard of quality. 


Selection is simplified. ‘Time is saved. Har- 
monious assemblies of fixtures are assured. All 
of the designs have been thoroughly proven in 
school service. A big task is simplified and com- 
pletely safeguarded. 


Crane Branches and Sales Offices in more 
than one hundred cities are at the service 
of Architects and School Boards. 


CRANE CO. 


836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NATIONAL EXHIBIT ROOMS: CHICAGO » NEW YORK +» ATLANTIC CITY 
Branches and Sales Offices in More than 100 Cities 


WORKS: CHICAGO + BRIDGEPORT 
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Crane shower equipment ‘meets * 
all school requirements. ' 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 



























“LIVE OUTDOORS-INDOORS” 
(tRaoe W MARK ) 



























Phantom view 


What the Jamestown and other school boards 
found out about the Univent 


In 1914 the Board of Education of Jamestown, New 
York, made a thorough study of ventilating systems. 
As a result they approved and accepted the Univent 
idea for ventilating a school. 


They did this because the Univent permitted each 
and every room to be ventilated indcpendently of any 
other room. Instead of a system of long, uncleanable 
ducts, each Univent took fresh air directly from out- 
doors, heated it, and thoroughly diffused it through- 
out the room. 


This was their ideal of perfect ventilation—as simple 
and more gem than opening the windows—but 
without cold, dangerous drafts. 


They found the absence of ducts saved space, lowered 
building costs and assured each room of its own 
individual supply of fresh air. When only one room 
was being used, only the Univent in that room was 
used. This saved operating cost. 


So, in 1920, when a big school building program was 
decided upon, the Jamestown School Board installed 
the Univent System in five more large schools. 


In 1913, Utica, New York, tried out the Univent. 
Today nine schools in Utica are Univentilated. 


School authorities, everywhere, from New York to 
California say the Univent makes class room air as 
fresh as outdoors. This perfect ventilation increases 
mental alertness and decreases sick leave. 


The Univ.nt is designed for schools and all build- 
ings requiring mechanical ventilation; it may be 
installed in old or new buildings. 









































If you are interested in better ventilation, write for 
free copy of our 32-page illustrated book—‘“‘Univent 
Ventilation.” 











Note to Architects and Engineers— 
[f you will send request on your professional letter- 
head, you will receive a copy of our special 72-page 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Edition —‘* Univent 
Ventilation.”’ 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Dept. J, Moline, Ulinois 
































SHERMAN STREET SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
ONE OF THE SIX UNIVENTILATED BUILDINGS 
Johnson & Ford, Architects, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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WOLFF 


Quality Plumbing 


HE complete Wolff line covers 
all requirements for school and 
institutional installations. 


The presence of Wolff Quality 
Plumbing in a structure implies qual- 
ity construction throughout. 


Architects and superintendents may 
rely upon our service department for 
ready and intelligent co-operation in 
working out any plumbing problem. 
Our 67 years’ experience in the field 
has familiarized us with most such 
problems. 





A practical, durable fixture for school wash-rooms 

Wolff “Carbondale” Enameled Iron Lavatories in double 
battery. Lavatories and framework are furnished in two 
sizes—16 x 20 and 18 x 24 lavatories; height 32” to top of 


lavatory rim. 


Wolff Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Makers of Quality Plumbing 
Since 1855 















Branch or Distributor at Every Central Point 





SANITARY DALLAS 
ENAMELWARE OMAHA 
RANGE ST. LOUIS 

BOILERS 


CHICAGO 
HAMMOND 
CINCINNATI 
DENVER 


POTTERY WARE 
BRASS GOODS 
MARBLE 
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EVERY DETAIL IS A 


WEISTEEL Compartments can be in- 
stalled in either new or old buildings with 
equal facility. Only three bolts are required 
to erect—no drilling or fitting of any kind. 
A feature of special merit is the wall con- 
nection, which allows for variation in walls 
and permits setting partitions out a distance 
of one inch from wall. 


WEISTEEL Compartments have no un- 
necessary joints, no projecting screw or bolt 
heads or other dust and dirt “catchers.” 
Every sanitary requirement has been fully 
taken care of in their simple design and 
construction. They are furnished in either 
olive green or light gray, as desired. 





Compartments 


Let us furnish specifications and prices 


on equipping your building. This serv- 
ice places you under no obligation. 
Booklet of full information sent on 
request. 


FEATURE 


WEISTEEL Compartments (of rigid steel 
construction), for Toilet, Shower and Dress- 
ing Rooms have many exclusive construc- 
tion features, which combined with their 
unquestioned utility and low cost make them 
the most popular, efficient and economical 
for school use. Many of the largest insti- 
tutions throughout the country have been 
equipped exclusively with Weisteel Com- 
partments because of their permanence— 
economy — satisfaction — sanitation and 
pleasing appearance. The cost of 
WEISTEEL Compartments is exceptionally 
low—and the first cost is the only cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 110 W. 34th St. 

Chicago, Ill., 455 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 

Cleveland, O., Union Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen’s Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. O. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobsen Bldg. 
Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. 


Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209%4 Main St. 


= Kans., Concrete Products Co., Caldwell Murdock 
g. 


Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, 8S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins PI. 


Atchison, Kansas 


Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Toledo, O., Building Products Co., Summit and Sandusky 


Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bldg. 
ance Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & Cement Co., Insurance 


gz. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Cowan, Atlantic Natl. Bk. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., 609 5th Ave. 






































Darby High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Liberal Arts School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lescher, Libbey & Mahoney, Architects. 








Mr. Norris 
Street School, and used as a subject for discus- 
sion at a faculty meeting, 
sults. The 
suggestive to principals, as well as of special 
value to teachers who are striving for high pro- 
fessional ideals. 

General Fitness. 








RATING TEACHERS AT NEWARK, N. J. 


The outline which follows was prepared by 
Bamberger, principal of Bergen 


far reaching re- 
be helpful and 


with 


points made, may 


Teaching Ability, as indicated by 
1. Definiteness of aims in teaching. 

2. Practical and pertinent content in the 

instruction. 

3. Intelligent and interesting methods em- 
ployed. 

1. Helpfulness of objective 
and devices used. 

5. Variety and efficiency of iteration in re- 
view and drill. 

6. Degree of pupil participation in recita- 
tions. 

7. Character of oral recitations accepted. 

8. Character and accuracy of written re- 
sults secured. 

Scholarship, as shown by 

1. Excellence of English 
teacher. 

2. Accuracy 
children 

3. Methods used by the teacher 
good English from the class. 

1. Logical and comprehensive questioning 
by the teacher. 

5. Arangement and content of planbook. 

Effort, as evidenced by 

1 Thoroughness in preparation of subject 
matter. 

Enthusiasm and energy in teaching. 

Interest and industry in teaching. 

1. Effectiveness of class administration 
attractive rooms, . accessible tools, 
favorable physical conditions. 

5. Intelligent cooperation of parents of de- 
linquent and backward pupils. 

6. Careful preparation outside of 
hours of assembly program. 

Variety and effectiveness of occupations 
in group work. 


illustrations 


employed by 
of English employed by the 


to obtain 


») 


school 


8. Condition of room, stationary supplies, 
books, etc. 
9. Effective participation in athletics, etc. 
Discipline. 


Personality, as suggested by 


1. Success in evoking sympathy of chil- 
dren. 

2. Degree of respect for authority devel- 
oped by class. 

3. Value of motives presented to the class. 

4. Development and enforcement of valu- 
able habits in children. 

5. Adaptability to new methods and condi- 
tions. 

6. Personal tidiness. 

Self-Control, as intimated in 

1. Wonted use of kindly tone of voice in 
classroom. 

2. Maintenance of dignity and courtesy 
towards children. 

3. Character of cooperation given to the 
school at large. 

4. Reasonable action in emergency. 


- 
». 


Prompt response to school engagements. 


Discipline, as shown by— 


1. Class response in physical training exer 
cises—room and gymnasium. 

2. Class movements—halls, yards, fire 
drills, dismissals, etc. 

3. Intelligent and effective methods of dis- 
cipline. 

4. Efficient control maintained at changes 
of recitations and periods. 

5. Active endeavor to obviate truancy and 
lateness. 

6. Consideration given by children to the 
preservation of property. 

Instruction. 


Preparation for the Recitation— 


1. Were materials accessible? This _ in- 
cludes maps, books, ink, paper, pens, 
pointed pencils. chalk, erasers, illus- 
trative materials, charts, etc. 


bo 


Were pupils ready? This includes posi- 
tion, quiet atmosphere, attentive at- 
titude, etc. 

Was the teacher ready? This involves 
previous considerations of the physi 
cal, mental, and moral factors in- 





volved in the situation. 


Content of the Recitation— 
ai 


What was the 

What was the 
sented? 

What appeal was made to apperception? 

Was the content pertinent and practi- 
cal? 

Was the content arranged to present a 
few comprehensive, logical questions ? 

What was the value of the objective il- 
lustration introduced ? 


teacher’s aim? 
value of the motive pre- 


Progress and Method of the Recitation— 


1. Were essential facts emphasized ? 

2. Was the progress delayed by irrelevant 
or superfluous discussion? If so, give 
examples. 

3. Did the method develop the pupils’ re- 
sources ? 

4. No. of pupils interested? No. indiffer- 
ent? No. energetic? No. lazy. 

5. No. using blackboard in either exercise 
or for explanation. 

6. Was progress delayed by pottering? (If 
so give examples. 

7. What valuable habits were enforced? 


Neglected ? 


Non-Reciting Group or Study Period— 


1. What was the purpose and value of 
these children’s occupations? 

2. Did the teacher exercise control of the 
group? 

8. How did the teacher assign the work? 

4. No. of pupils industrious? No. lazy? 

5. No. busy the whole period? No. busy 
part of the period? 

6. What supervision did the teacher make 


- 
i. 


of the work of the group at its com- 
pletion ? 


Value of the results secured. 


Drill and Review During the Recitation— 


1. What important principles were en- 
forced ? 
2. What variety was shown in the itera- 


tion? Give effective devices, methods, 
content. 
3. What important principles were  ne- 


glected ? 
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equipment. 


ice under these conditions. 
than they really need be. 


individual requirements. 


It isn’t often that we make use of what persons say about 
the way Speakman Showers stand up in years of use— 


But here is something that will interest 
anyone responsible for buying school 


The letter was from a plumber—who is naturally fa- 
miliar with showers under all conditions of use. 
part which will possibly interest you read: 
“And find the 23 showers of Speakman make in 
extra good shape after being in use for nearly 14 
years by all kinds of boys.” 
And you know what abuse showers or anything else suffers at 
the hands of boys. Speakman Showers are designed to give serv- 
They are possibly a little heavier 


There are Speakman School Showers with Mixometer — both 
concealed and exposed types—also compression valves. 


We would like you to have folders on these showers. 
help you in any way we can to select the right shower for your 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 





The 


Also, we'll 








SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 








Participation of Pupils in the Recitaticon— 
1. What per cent of the discussion did the 
pupils contribute ? 
2. How many pupils in the reciting group? 
No. not reciting? No. reciting once? 
No. reciting twice? No. reciting 
three times? No. reciting more than 
three times? 
3. No. of pupils giving fluent recitations? 


No. giving sentence responses? No. 
giving word or phrase answers? No. 
giving inaccurate answers? No. not 
answering ? 
4. Were questions given pupils in rota- 


tion? or without system? or with sys- 
tem which involved the various indi- 
viduals of the class who are kept alert 
by unexpected demand. 
Results of the Recitation— 
1. Did the teacher assemble and clinch the 
facts developed during the recitation? 
2. What degree of accuracy was secured? 
Give approximate results. 
3. What measure of facility was obtained? 
4. What variety in results was obtained? 
5. Rate neatness' of results if in written 
form.—Newark School Bulletin. 


TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATION. 

-Minneapolis, Minn. The board will con- 
sider a resolution presented by Director Purdy 
providing that increased emphasis be placed 
upon moral character and fitness of teachers, as 
well as upon scholastic attainments, teaching 
experience and physical vigor. The change 
does not imply sectarianism or partisan activitv 
but means that teachers shall be exponents of 
the highest moral standards. 

Asking that the Lusk law affecting teachers 
in the schools of New York State be so defined 
or enforced “that the teachers may know their 
rights under it, the Teachers’ Union has sent a 
letter to the State Commissioner calling his at- 
tention to the plight into which the educational 
system of the state has been drifting. 

The signers of the petition who are without 
exception members of the teaching forces of 
representative schools of higher learning in the 
state, urge that the machinery for trying 
teachers be in accordance with the traditions 
of American and English procedure in matters 
of justice. The commissioner has been asked 





to use his official power in the administration of 
the law to remove the uncertainty as to the 
fundamental rights of the teacher and to elim- 
inate the atmosphere of suspicion which has de- 
veloped, so that the teachers may be free to de- 
vote themselves to their duties without being 
hampered by fear. 

The Industrial Acident Commission of Cali- 
fornia has issued a statement defining the status 
of the teachers under the compensation act. 
The commission rules that “school teachers are 
entitled to the benefits of the workmen’s com- 
pensation, insurance and safety act if at the time 
of injury the injured is performing service 
growing out of and incidental to his employment 
and is acting within the course of his employ- 
ment.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. A new salary schedule 
for high school teachers tentatively agreed up- 
on by the school board finance committee, pro- 
vides the same pay as in the present schedule, 
except that the salaries which are granted auto- 
matically stop at $3,300, the three additional 
$100 advances being granted annually as 
bonuses upon the recommendation and approval 
of the superintendent and the board. 


Between the minimum of $1,600 and the 
maximum of $3.300 the teachers will be divided 
into three divisions. Division one corresponds 
to the present Class B, and the salaries range 
from $1,600 to $2,600, inclusive. Division two 
provides a salary range’ of $2,700 to $3,000, in- 
clusive and Division three from $3,100 to $3,300. 
Within each division the salaries will advance 
automatically by annual increases of $100. Pro- 
motion into a higher division will be made only 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent, 
approved by the board. 

-Anaconda, Mont. Under a new salary 
schedule the yearly increases of $100 have been 
reduced to $85, which will be in force until the 
eighth year of service, when the maximum sal- 
ary of $2,000 will be reached. The minimum 
salary of $1,400 has been retained. 

The cuts in salary for high school teachers 
are: From $2,100 or $2,200 to $2,000; from 
$2,000 to $1,910; from $1,900 to $1825; from 
$1,800 to $1,740; from $1,700 to $1655; from 
$1,600 to $1,570. 

Reductions in grade school teachers’ salaries 
were from $1,800 to $1,625; $1,600 to $1,475; 


$1,500 to 
$1,250. 

Salaries of special teachers were reduced as 
follows: manual training, $2,100 to $2,000; 
$2,000 to $1,800 and $1,850 to $1,800; art, $2,100 
to $2,000. Salaries of other special teachers 
were not altered. 

-Monmouth, Ill. The failure of the proposed 
bond issue has compelled the school board to 
make drastic reduction in salaries and operating 
expenses. A saving in expense of $27,000 has 
been effected through the elimination of athletic 
coaches, manual training, music, drawing and 
school nurse. Domestic science work hase been 
curtailed for the next year. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A salary schedule involv- 
ing an expenditure of more than $10,000 a year 
has been adopted by the board. Salaries in the 
future will be paid on a merit basis to be deter- 
mined by the amount of postgraduate work the 


$1,400; $1,400 to $1,325 


25; 


$1,300 to 


teacher has taken. The plan eliminates the 
automatic salary increases formerly paid. The 


teachers are divided into three groups and the 
amount of increase varies from $50 upward, an- 
nually, depending upon the amount of college 
education the teacher has had and the length of 
teaching service. 

-Salary schedules for teachers which do not 
decrease and the securing of more experienced 
teachers have been urged upon all Wisconsin 
school boards by the state board of education. 
The board holds that local school authorities 
must adopt salary schedules which will encour- 
age teachers to remain in the profession. In- 
creased training and longer experience should 
be rewarded. The board in support of its con- 
tention points to the serious teaching turnover 
in rural districts, where according to a recent 
survey, the turnover has amounted to 72 per 
cent in 61 counties. 

Terre Haute, Ind. As a stimulus for better 
education and to encourage teachers to take 
summer college courses, the board has voted to 


pay sixteen teachers who had earned three 
credits in summer work, $50 each. The pay- 


ment was for one year only. 

A new ruling has been made whereby all 
teachers who have had three years’ experience 
and at last three years of work in the state 
normal school will be raised to the major grades. 
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The Johnson Service Company 
remains in the fore-front because 
possessing the basic essentials of 
originality, inventive faculty and that 
characteristic Johnson eagerness for 
continuous improvement. When you 
sive preference to the Johnson Auto- 
matic System of Temperature Regu- 
lation you receive more than a device. 


You receive a service, JOHNSON 
SERVICE: all that the very name 
has come to imply, plus the benetits 
of Johnson initiative and precedence. 
No system of temperature control 
ought to be accepted, save The 
Johnson: because of this leader- 
ship’s many advantages to the user. 
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CHICAGO Market and Washington Sts. DALLAS 





KEWANEE BOILERS 


Best for school houses 


If you, School Trustees and 


Board of Educations, want your 
patronymics to go thundering down the pages 
of history, put Kewanee All Steel Boilers in 
your school-houses—then compose yourselves to 
peaceful dreams. 


Bear in mind, gentlemen, that cast- 
iron boilers often crack whena chill wind from the 
North hits your neighborhood. Little Willie 
and Little Annie are back home with the snif- 
fles, and often you have to close the schools 
until repairs are made. 


Kewanee All-Steel Boilers will carry 
on through the coldest winter and keep the 
breath of summer hovering about the children. 
It will give more and steadier heat on less fuel 
than any other type of boiler made. 


Bear in mind: More good school 
buildings in the United States and 
Canada are heated with Kewanee 
Boilers than by all others combined. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage 
Burners 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK 47 W. 42nd St. DETROIT 1772 Lafayette Boul. 
DES MOINES 315 Hubbell Bldg. TOLEDO 1121 Nicholas Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. CLEVELAND 706 Rose Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. ATLANTA, GA. 1524-25 Candler Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 72 Fremont St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders’ Exchange CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES— 
COLUMBUS, O. 808 ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
SALT LAKE CITY Scott Bldg. Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bldg. Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., 
PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg. St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta. 
DENVER 514 Boston Bldg. 





Tt cnineeiamtaniians 


Southwestern Life Bldg. 
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Steel Lockers 


Preferred 


for 
Schools 


The Soldan High School in St. 
Louis is provided with a building 
worthy of the pride of any city. 
An inspection of the interior 


equipment upholds the perma- 
nence which is evident in the 


Before building itself. 
Buying, This is another school in which 
Investigate you will find Lyon Steel Lockers. 


District Offices in all principal 
cities are equipped to handle 
specific requirements on the 
basis of accurate knowledge and 
complete engineering facilities. 


Equipment 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


New York Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Rochester Detroit Los Angeles 


St. Louis Boston 
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| Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 
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A cool, refreshing drink, especially if taken from a 

Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain, 

is indeed, to be enjoyed. The water comes bubbling 

up, as cool, clear and inviting as from a sparkling 

forest spring—and the pupils can drink to their 

heart’s content with absolute assurance of safety— 

for the patented design and construction of the 

Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain 


absolutely eliminates all possibility of contamina- 
tion. 











No. C-92 
Rundle-Spence 
*Vertico-Slant”’ 


Drinking Fountain =< L 
Note the construction of the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- gy 
ing Fountain. It has no hood on which the corner of the mouth — 


can rest—LIPS CANNOT TOUCH THE NOZZLE—no filth col- 
lecting crevices that are impossible to clean—but is neat in appear- 
ance and absolutely sanitary in every respect. 


Catalog furnished on request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 Second Street : ° Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


i oT 


A. M. degree. 
There shall be no automatic increments. In- 











20. Keeps pupils busy with proper seat or 
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CHESTER, PA., SALARY SCHEDULE AND 
TEACHER RATING PLAN. 

The Edmonds salary law which was enacted in 
the Pennsylvania legislature in 1921 superseded 
the salary schedule and teacher rating pro- 
visions for Chester, Pa., which applied to 
teachers’ permanent certificates, and rendered 
those relating to provisional and professional 
certificates useless by providing for new grades 
of teachers’ certificates. The new rating pro- 
visions and salary schedule which have since 
been prepared will go into effect in July. The 
following represents the enumeration and 
grouping of the qualities or excellences to be 
rated or valued: 

I. Persenal Qualities. 
l. Voice. 
2. Punctuality. 
Resourcefulness. 

4. Alertness. 

5. Good sense. 

ll. Professional Spirit. 

6. Attitude toward pupils. 

7. Attitude toward community. 

8. Interest in work. 

9. Cooperation. 

10. Preparation of work. 

lll. Teaching Ability. 
ll. Arouses interest. 
12. Is logical and psychological. 
Reaches all members of the class. 
14. Tests pupils’ preparation. 
15. Commends effort and success. 
'V. Disciplinary Ability. 

16. Uses ethical ideals and motives. 

17. Develops self-control. 

18. Uses instruction as means to discipline, 

19. Corrects by commendation of good. 


ee A study work. 


V. Actual Teaching of the Branches. 

21. Reading. 

22. Spelling 

23. Physiology. 

24. Arithmetic. 

25. History. 

26. Language. 

27. Geography. 

28. Vocal Music. 

29. Drawing. 

30. Writing. 

31. Physical training. 

32. Sewing. 

The salary schedule which has been estab- 
lished complies with the law providing that 
where the minimum salary paid to inexperienced 
teachers is the same as that given experienced 
instructors, the board shall pay to such experi- 
enced teachers an additional increment. 


crements must be earned through successful, 
approved teaching. Teachers will be rated by 
their supervising principals, supervisors and 
superintendent either “Excellent,” “Superior,” 
“Good,” “Fair,” or “Poor’’ “Excellent” means 
as good as the very best teacher one has ever 


known. “Superior” means doing better work 
than the majority of teachers can do. “Good” 
means doing acceptable work as_ teachers. 


“Fair” means below the standard expected of 
teachers in the system. “Poor” means unac- 
ceptable work. A teacher whose rating is 
“Poor” shall be dropped from the system. A 
teacher whose rating is “Fair” may, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, be re- 
tained in the system for one year without the 
usual increment. Such teacher failing to give 
evidence of improvement during the succeeding 
year shall be dropped from the system. Any 


Min. Annual No. Maxi- 
Annual Incre- Incre- mum 
Salary ment ments Salary 
Ungraded rooms and Continuation (plus $5 a 
ME .. . tikccseesesssataresbeeenrees $1,000 $100 . $1,800 
Rooms for defectives (plus $10 a month)...... 1,000 100 8 1,800 
Cooperative industrial ...........6.6e cece eees 1,400 100 s 2,200 
VOUREIOI TINE oc ciccscccdacesrnaeracecess 1,000 100 8 1,800 
Heads of Departments (plus $100 pr year).... 1,000 100 8 1,800 
Assistant Superintendent ..............ee006- 3,000 125 8 4,000 
Teaching Principal (plus $10 per year for each 
room in charge of a teacher in the building) Regular salary schedule 
Supervising Principal: 
Of 16 or more schoolrooms............... 1,300 100 8 2,100 
Of 24 or more schoolrooms............... 1,600 100 s 2,400 
Director of Industria] Education.............. 2,200 100 8 3,000 


Assistant Principal of High School (plus $200 
per year) 


THE SALARY SCHEDULE OF ST. 
JOSEPH, MO. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
worked out a socalled single salary schedule 
which provides the following: 

Teachers shall be divided into three groups— 
first, those having no degrees; second, those 
having the A. B. degree; third, those having the 





Regular Salary Schedule 


teacher meeting the requirements of the next 
higher group ceases to add the former increment 
but is entitled to the larger increment of the 
new group and has also a larger maximum. 
Non-degreed teachers are required to add to 
their academic training at least once in every 
three years 7% hours of credit from schools 
meeting the requirements of the North Central 
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COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, HEYWORTH, ILL. (A. L. 
HEATED AND VENTILATED WITH 


“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” 


Heats to 70 


STRIKINGLY SIMPLE. ' 


Pillsbury, Archt.) 


LESS COAL. COSTS LESS. 


At least one installation in practically every community. 


Write for Name of Nearest Branch 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 





Association. Five of these hours must be met 
by attendance at school. Failure to comply 
with this requirement causes the increment to 
stop until this requirement is met. Seven and 
one-half hours credit thus earned entitles a 
teacher to an extra $50 increase. 

A.B. and A.M. degreed teachers are required 
to spend at least one summer in every three 
years in summer school or in travel. Upon 
meeting the approval of the Superintendent this 
will entitle a teacher to an extra $50 increase. 
Failure to comply with this requirement causes 
the increment to stop until this requirement is 
met. 

A first year teacher is one who has a mini- 
mum of a 60 hour diploma and two years ex- 
perience and is eligible to teach in the elemen- 
tary schools. In order to be eligible to teach 
in the high schools a teacher must have the pre- 
ceding requirements together with an A.B. de- 
gree as a minimum. The salary for apprentice 
teachers is to be fixed by the superintendent 
with the approval of the board of directors. 

The annual increment of the respective 
groups are: Non-degreed, $50.00; A.B. degree, 
$100.00; A.M. degree, $150.00. ‘Every teacher in 
the system, whether in the non-degreed, A.B., 
or A.M. group must, before she is entitled to the 
$50, $100, or $150 increment be so recommended 
by the superintendent to the board of directors. 
The salaries for the different groups are: Non- 
degreed, first year teacher $1300 with the maxi- 
mum, $1800; A.B. degree, first year teacher 
$1400 with the maximum $2500; A.M. degree, 
first year teacher $1500 with the maximum 
$2900. Rating and requirements for special 
teachers are to be determined by the superin 
tendent. 

Temporary Provision. In view of the fact 
that there are a few non-degreed teachers in 
the high schools who have passed the $1,800 
rank, the present $2,000 maximum will apply to 
their cases. Otherwise the new non-degreed 
rulings apply to all non-degreed teachers. 


SUBJECTING TEACHERS TO PRIVATE 
INQUIRY. 


The teachers of New York state who have 
been licensed by the board . xaminers are to 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


be subjected under the Lusk law to a character 
test similar to that applied in admitting mem 
bers to a club. This interpretation of the law 
is objected to by the teachers. Tristam W. 
Walker of New York City says that “no more 
unpopular and unwarranted procedure has been 
adopted in the state system than this.” 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The school board at Washburn, Wis., has cut 
the teachers’ salaries for the ensuing year by 
approximately 20 per cent. 

A survey completed for the West Spring- 
field, Mass., schools recommends that the sal- 
aries for grade teachers be advanced from $1350 
to $1500 a year, and the salary of high school 
teachers from $1600 to $1700. 

The Naugatuck, Conn., school board has re- 
appointed its 81 grade teachers with an average 
salary increase of $100 each. 

The Oakland, Calif., school board has sug- 
gested a reduction of teachers’ salaries to pre- 
war levels. The press of that city believing 
“that better teachers for the money now paid 
should be secured,” opposes the reduction. 

The school board of Newport News, Va., 
promised a salary raise to the teachers and 
now finds it difficult to carry out that promise. 
A get-together conference whereby all con- 
cerned will be given an opportunity to provide 
a solution is suggsted. 

Lowell, Mass. Women teachers who marry 
may not retain their positions in the schools, ac- 
cording to a new ruling of the school board. 
The rule was made necessary to protect the in- 
terests of single women who seek positions. 

The teachers of Melrose, Mass., have pro- 
tested a recent action of the school board reduc- 
ing the maximum salary of grade teachers from 
$1,600 to $1,300. The higher maximum was 
adopted last year but only one advance of $75 
was paid, as the second advance, due in January, 
was never paid. 


Aurora, Ill. Salary increases ranging from 


$50 to $100 a year have been given to one hun- 
dred east side teachers. The total amount of 
the increases was $7,600. 

Ten thousand school teachers in the primary, 
elementary and high schools of Chicago have 
been given salary increases aggregating $4,250,- 
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000 annually, the increases to be effective Sep- 
tember first. 

Under the new schedule, the minimum annual 
pay of elementary teachers, of whom there are 
8,000, will be increased from $1,200 to $1,500, 
and the maximum from $2,000 to $2,500. The 
minimum of high school teachers has been raised 
from $1,600 to $2,000, and the maximum from 
$3,400 to $3,800. The minimum of 268 ele- 
mentary principals has been raised from $2,500 
to $3,000, and the maximum from $4,200 to 
$4,800. The minimum of 23 high school prin- 
cipals has been raised from $3,700 to $4,300, and 
the maximum from $5,100 to $5,700. 

The majority of the teachers in each class 
have been receiving the: maximum and it is 
assumed that they will be allowed the new maxi- 
mum on September first. Those working from 
the minimum will reach the limit in nine years. 

The new scale eliminates the $25 differential 
between primary and elementary teachers but 
leaves the other differentials unchanged. The 
salary increases for the four months of this year 
in which they are to be paid will take $1,700,000 
from the educational fund of the 1922-23 board 
of education budget. 

The assistant superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., schools charges that the local 
teachers’ association is officious, “does not recog- 
nize authority, and is trying to run everything.” 

State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves of New York State has ruled that teach- 
ers are entitled to their salaries for the vaca- 
tion months, and that the estates of teachers 
who die during vacation may not be denied such 
pay. 

The decision was rendered in response to an 
appeal from the Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation from a ruling of the auditor that if a 
teacher or employe dies during the vacation 
period, the estate of the decedent is not entitled 
to the salary for that part of the vacation re- 
maining after the death. 

The principle applied under the statutes and 
the practice which obtains, according to the com- 
missioner, generally recognizes that the vaca- 
tion period is earned by services performed prior 
to such vacation period. Compensation is to be 
paid under the statute and practice for the vaca- 
tion period on account of services rendered. 
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CARLINVILLE COMMUNITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


Architects 
HEWITT & EMERSON 
Peoria, Ill. 
Plumbing Contractors 
DOOLEY & BRONINGA 
Peoria, Il. 
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One reason for specifying 
“Clow” in school plumbing is 
that Clow understands 
schools as well as plumbing. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Offices in the Principal Cities 
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Sanymetal in St. Joseph's Orphanage, Cleveland. 





HERE’S no mistaking the fact that 
there are different qualities of metal 
toilet partitions. For schools you must 
have a partition that fights rust, that 
stands immovable under hard usage. ‘To 
get that kind of partition, see that genu- 


ine Sanymetal is specified and installed. 


Sanymetal would cost less if it were 
made out of ordinary sheet steel. But 
Sanymetal, being a  special-analysis 
metal, is a better safeguard against rust 
Its fine baked enamel finish lasts longer. 
Its electro-zine plated bolts and hard- 
ware stand the government rust test: Its 
special water-shedding base shoe pro 
tects a vital point. An adequate number 


of installation bolts insures rigidity. 


Features like these, most of them found 
only in Sanymetal, have made it the 
choice of people who build for perma- 


nence—every where. 


Catalog No. 2 tells all about Sanymetal 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


989 E. 64th Street 
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the Right Metal 














This Seat-Action Valve 
Will Work Over Any 
Type of Bowl 


\ seat-action flush valve that will work over 


any type of bowl where an ordinary flush 


valve will work—a valve that is especially suit 


able for school toilets, has been developed by 


Philip Haas Company. 


You Don’t Need Special Pottery 


he use of this valve means that you can now 
secure seat action toilets by using any stand 


ard model of bowl, with or without split seat, 


with or without raised vents, by merely using 
the Haas Seat Action Flush Valve in connec- 
tion with any type of bowl. There need be no 
delay so often necessitated by the pottery in 
making a special seat-action bowl. Any ordi 
nary type of bowl which the trade may have 
in stock, can be used with the Haas Valve. 


Fine for Rural Schools 


This is the only valve that will work on a pres 
sure as low as ten pounds and, for that reason, 
is an unusually good valve for use in rural 
schools who have a pressure system of their 
own. 


No Trouble—No Repairs 


This new valve embodies our famous self 
cleaning feature, can’t stick nor clog and gives 
freedom from toilet trouble and repairs. It 
possesses the saimne high standard of mechan 
ical excellence that characterizes all Haas 
Products. 


Write for additional information 
about this wonderful valve. 


Philip Haas Company 


Webster Street Dayton, Ohio 
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There is a 


ale-Bone-Ite Seat 


for all up-to-date 
standard type 


: Closets. 


| D—Nore Comctaceo Mace 
C—NoTe MEavy COvemme 
B—Rons Lencrwwrse 





Tens Runs AC#OSS SEAT 





A—NoTE THe CounTee Laree oF Lammanon<3 


Now is rehabilitating time. 





Does not deteriorate. 





Order Whale-Bone-Ite 


the seat of no apologies. 


. 


First cost—last cost. 


No re-varnishing, or repairing needed, 
Thus eliminating perpetual expense. 


Sanitary service assured for a life-time. 


Note patented concealed hinge. 


Ask your Plumber or Jobber, or Seat Department of Makers. 


MADE BY 
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Schools and School Districts. 


Under the Illinois laws of 1919, p. 904, author- 
izing organization of any compact and con- 
tiguous territory bounded by school district lines 
into a community consolidated school district, 
the term “contiguous and compact” means that 
the territory shall be so united and so nearly 
adjacent to the school building that all children 
residing in the district, their ages considered, 
may conveniently travel to the school building 
and return in a reasonable length of time and 
with a reasonable degree of comfort.—People v. 
Graham, 134 N. E. 57, Il. 


A community consolidated district eight and 
one-half miles long and four miles wide, in which 
the only village was located one-half mile north 
of the south side and midway between the east 
and west ends of the district, is sufficiently con- 
tiguous and compact to be valid, though some 
of the children resided six and one-half miles 
from the village and across a creek which some- 
times overflowed.—People v. Graham, 134 N. E. 
57, Ill. 

Where the notice for an election for the or- 
£anization of a consolidated school district 
Stated that the district was to be composed of 
designated sections or fractional sections of land, 
‘being now the school districts,” bearing certain 
numbers in the country, an error describing one 
tract as the east half of the southeast quarter 
which was outside the existing districts, ‘instead 
of the east half of the southwest quarter, could 
not have misled any voter, since it was obvious 
the mistake was in the description of the land 
and not in the designation of the existing dis- 
tricts, and therefore does not invalidate the 
election for failure to comply with the Illinois 
School law, § 84a, as added by the school laws 
of 1919, p. 904, requiring it to describe terri- 





tory bounded by school district lines.—People v. 
Close, 134 N. E. 118, Ill. 

Courts will not look with favor on frivolous 
objections to the organization of a community 
consolidated district based on imaginary ills, 
recognizing that the administration of the school 
system requires the application of good sense, 
and that it is impossible to place a schoolhouse 
at a point equally accessible to every prospec- 
tive pupil.—People v. Graham, 134 N. E. 57, Ill. 

School District Property. 

No contract can be made by a school board 
except at a board meeting at which all the direc- 
tors are present or of which the absent members 
have been duly notified unless the meeting is a 
regular one, held at a stated time fixed by the 
board.—Dierks Special School Dist. v. Van Dyke, 
237 S. W. 428, Ark. 

School District Taxation. 

Where school improvement bonds are voted 
under the Kentucky statutes § 3235 a 28, on 
behalf of a board of education in a city of the 
second class, the bonds are an obligation of the 
city, and should be executed by the proper offi- 
cials of the city, and not by the board of educa- 
tion.—City of Lexington v. Board of Education 
of Lexington, 236 S. W. 1030, Ky. 

Pupils. 

Public schools are required by the Statute to 
be maintained for all persons within the school 
district over the age of 6 and under 21 years, 
and it is not essential to the right of a child to 
attend a public school that it should have a 
legal domicile in the place in which the school is 
located.—Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., of West Vir- 
ginia, v. Board of Education of Independent 
School Dist. of Elkins, 110 S. E. 440, W. Va. 

The residence necessary to entitle a child 
to attend public schools without payment of tui- 
tion is not such as would be required to estab- 
lish a right to vote, or which would fix the lia- 
bility for the support of a pauper, or for the 
purpose of determining the right of administra- 
tion of its estate, but a residence even for a 
temporary purpose, not solely to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the free schools and with the intention of 
removal as soon as that purpose is accomplished, 
is sufficient.—Grand Lodge I. O. O. F., of West 
Virginia, v. Board of Education of Independent 
School Dist. of Elkins, 110 S. E. 440, W. Va. 

Every child in this state is entitled without 
payment of tuition to attend the public schools 


in the district in which it actually resides for 
the time being, whether that be its legal domicile 
of its parents or guardian or not.—Grand Lodge 
I. O. O. F. of West Virginia, v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Independent School Dist. of Elkins, 110 
S. E. 440, W. Va. 


Under the Indiana acts of 1921, c. 132, % 17, 
the parent of a child under the age of 16 years, 
who has been graduated from an elementary 
school in the township where she’ resided after 
competing the eighth grade thereof to the satis- 
faction of the school authorities, is required to 
send such a child to the public high school of 
such township, wherever situated therein, where 
no facts exist which prevent an application of 
such action, and where such facts exist, the bur- 
den is on the parent in a criminal prosecution 
to avail himself thereof as a matter of affirma- 
tive defense in view of Burns’ annotated stat- 
utes of 1914, "" 6584a, 6584b, 6584c, and 6585. 
Miller v. State, 154 N. E. 209, Ind. App. 


DEATH OF MR. SIMPSON. 


James Clifford Simpson, vice-president of D. 
C. Heath & Company, died suddenly on June 
llth, at his residence in New York City. His 
death removes from the firm one of its strong- 
est members who has done much to give it the 
splendid reputation which it enjoys. 

Mr. Simpson was born at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and fitted for college at Greenland, N. H., 
Academy. He attended Dartmouth College and 
was graduated with the class of 1887. 


After leaving college, he entered educational 
service and was for a time principal of the high 
school at Bellows Falls, Vt., and later superin- 
tendent of schools at Portsmouth, N. H. In 1897 
he entered the employ of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany and was located at Boston. Later he was 
transferred to the New York office and in 1910 
was elected vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors of the firm. 

Mr. Simpson is survived by his wife, Lena 
Allen Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson’s sudden death came as a great 
shock to his business associates and to members 
of the schoolbook publishing fraternity. He 
had a wide and intimate acquaintance with edu- 
cators throughout the East and was well known 
for his sane educational thinking and his helpful 
attitude in the solution of school problems. 
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‘‘The Fountain With The Perfect Drinking Stream”’ 





Why Modern Schools Install 


Halsey Taylor Fountains 


School Boards are installing Halsey Taylor “perfect” side stream 
drinking fountains because they are sanitary, convenient and prac- 


Why the Stream Is 
Perfect. 


Practical drinking mound 
is formed by mechanical 
means. An interference is 
set up in the stream which 
retards the movement of the tical 
water at the apex of the arc. ’ 
This forms a localized drink- 
ing mound, while the forma- 
tion of the stream makes it 
impractical to drink from 
any other point—-thus insur- 
ing perfect sanitation. 





Efficient—without comparison. 


Health authorities mark the vertical stream as unsanitary. They 
label the rainbow stream as difficult to drink from. 
lation of Halsey Taylor fountains with the perfect drinking stream— 
wherein the stream is projected from the side at an angle, rises to 
its highest point, pauses to form the perfect drinking mound, then 
drops into the basin several inches clear of the source of the stream. 
Sanitary—to the highest degree. 

Wherever Halsey Taylor fountains are installed the sanitary foun- 
tain problem is solved. Halsey Taylor drinking fountains are recog- 
nized by health authorities as being the very highest development— 
having all the advantages of other fountains, plus the sanitary feature 


of the “Cantonment 2 stream side jet projector” that forms the per- 
fect drinking stream 





a distinct Halsey Taylor feature. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


506 North Park Ave. 
WARREN, OHIO 


Hence the instal- 


Note the Halsey 
Taylor “Canton- 
ment 2 stream 
side jet projector” 
—how the 2 sepa- 
rate streams con- 
verge as they rise, 
forming the per- 
fect drinking 
mound. 


—_— 


DRINKING 
—_ 
FOUNTAINS 











THE DENVER SCHOOL BUILDING SUR- 
VEY 


A Study of Present Building Conditions and 
Population Trends. 

To locate school buildings where they are 
most needed at the present time and where they 
will be most needed in years to come is a diffi- 
cult problem. To do this demands that we know 
our present buildings thoroughly, also that we 
know the directions in which our population is 
most likely to grow. 

The Department of Classification and Statis- 
tics has been conducting a survey which will 
help to solve this problem for Denver. This sur- 
vey is made up of two separate parts, (1) a 
detailed study of the present buildings, and (2) 
a study of population trends. 

The Building Study. 

If you had a million dollars with which to 
build elementary school buildings, where would 
you build them? Which building would you 
construct first? In order to answer such ques- 
tions as these, every elementary school build- 
ing in Denver has been carefully studied, meas- 
ured and rated by three men. This measure- 
ment has been done by the use of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt school building score card. 

This score card contains 112 items of school 
building construction. Each item has been 
evaluated by 500 school executives and archi- 
tects in order to give it correct weight in the 
final score. A _ perfect school building scores 
1,000 points on this card, and the building that 
scores 500 or less is in very bad condition for 
school purposes. 

The value of a score card of this type lies, 
first, in the detailed investigation that is neces- 
sary if it is correctly used, and second, in pro- 
viding a basis for comparing conditions in vari- 
ous buildings. 

As a result of the scoring of the buildings, a 
large amount of important information has been 
gathered regarding the conditions in each build- 
ing and the repairs which are needed to put each 
building into good schoo! condition. 

As a result of the studies of the buildings, 
only part of the data necessary for a school 
building has been prepared. These data alone 
are not. sufficient evidence with which to locate 
new school buildings. We must also know 
where the children live now, and where children 


are most likely to be living years from now. 
To get at this evidence, it is necessary to make 
population studies. 

Population Studies. 

What part of the city of Denver is growing? 
What part is losing population? What part is 
standing still? Of the parts that are growing, 
which part is growing fastest? It is necessary 
to know the answer to these questions in order 
to wisely map out the location of new buildings. 

In order to get these data we have made a 
careful study of the population growth of each 
section of the city over a period of twelve years. 
Starting with the 1910 enumeration districts and 
finding the number of people living in each dis- 
trict, and then doing the same for the 1920 cen- 
sus, it was possible to find out the percentage 
of growth or decrease in population for each 
section of the city over a ten year period. 

This study has been supplemented by other 
studies, bringing the evidence of growth or lack 
of growth up-to-date. One of these studies was 
made through data supplied by the City Water 
Commissioners. By getting the number of water 
taps connected with new houses in the last four 
years, it was possible to find the places where 
the most rapid growth has taken place. 

The above data have given much evidence as 
to where new buildings will be needed in the 
future and where they will not. Of course, it is 
impossible to predict population trends with 
absolute accuracy. There may be parts of the 
city that will start to grow later that are not 
growing at present and that have not grown in 
the past twelve years. Such things as the open- 
ing of new shops, factories, or parks may effect 
this change. However, the location of school 
buildings on the basis of probable population 
growth will make fewer mistakes than the loca- 
tion of school buildings by guess. In fact, a 
carefully formulated building program in a city 
the size of Denver is a necessity if errors in de- 
termining the location and size of buildings are 
to be reduced to a minimum. 

Other Factors. 

In the location of school buildings it is neces- 
sary to know the condition of present buildings 
and the trends of population. 

In the specific location of a particular ele- 
mentary or junior high school building it is 
particularly important to know the lines of 


travel. It does not pay to locate a high school 
too far distant from street car service. So, in 
order to locate buildings, it is necessary to know 
these two important factors. 

We believe that when elementary school build- 
ings are constructed they should replace the 
worst of the present buildings, and should be 
built where population is increasing. Each ele- 
mentary school should serve a district with a 
radius of at least one-half mile, even in the 
most populous district, and should not be located 
on main traveled highways or street car lines. 

Junior high schools should be built, where 
possible, large enough at least, to accommodate 
all junior high school children who live within 
a mile of the building. Junior high schools 
should be located on streets that do not have 
street car tracks, but on streets adjacent to 
street car lines. 

It will be evident that to satisfy all of the 
above conditions for elementary and junior high 
school buildings and to find suitable land upon 
which to build will be a very difficult problem. 
However, if most of the above considerations 
are adhered to, the Denver school plant will 
have less waste. 

It may be interesting to note that there is one 
spot in south Denver at present where a child 
may attend any one of five different elementary 
schools, and walk about one-half mile to the 
most distant school. This condition is costly 
because many small buildings cost more to build, 
t. operate, and to administer than a few large 
buildings. Experience has taught the educa- 
tional world that large schools are better than 
small ones. Not only are large schools cheaper 
to build, maintain and operate, but they present 
better opportunities for education. With a 
large unit it is possible to classify children into 
groups of like ability, and to suit work to the 
ability of the group. It is also possible to give 
many types of educational advantages that 
would be too costly in small buildings. 





Mr. Leroy Weller of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Oil 
City, Pa. 

Mr. R. L. Jones of the Middle Tennessee 
Normal School, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Memphis, for a four-year 
term, at a salary of $10,000. 
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Endurance is entirely a matter of proper design, quality 
materials and correct manufacturing principles. 


Komc(y Plumbing Fixtures combine all. Their endur- 
ance is a matter of record. Used in the schools through- 
out the country for over 45 years, ‘MQNC(} Plumbing 
Fixtures have become a by-word with all architects who 
endeavor to have their schools equipped with “the best 
available.” 


Let us furnish you with further particulars concerning 


‘OxC(f Plumbing Fixtures 
for schools. 


Our experts are 
your service,” and will be 
glad to offer suggestions on 
any and all your plumbing 
problems. 


“always at 


Write us today—don’t hesi- 
tate. 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branches 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

* DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Crerar Library Uses 
This Electric G&G Hoist 


HEN Messrs. Holabird and Roche, Archi- 

tects, Chicago, Illinois, planned the Cre- 

rar Library building in that city, they specified 

the G & G Model D Telescopic Hoist (electrically 
operated) with complete equipment. 

Messrs. Holabird and Roche have repeatedly specified 
the G & G Telescopic Hoist for the removal of ashes, be- 
cause these hoists have proven so entirely satisfactory 
in operation, using less labor, insuring greater safety 
and doing the work more rapidly than substitute meth- 
ods for the handling of ashes. 

Investigate this modern method of ash removal. When 
writing please tell us height of lift, quantity of ashes 
to be removed and how often, and location of driveway. 
A rough sketch will help or if you prefer, talk it over 
with your architect. He is familiar with this Hoist and 
has our catalogue in his file. 


GILLIS &€ GEQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 
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The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 














8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 


Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 


THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 
404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








VACATION DAYS 


—to restore students’ mental and physi- 


cal vigor for the coming year. 


—to restore present school equipment 


and to install new for the fall opening. 


PREPARE NOW FOR FALL 


No. 
1410 





In every classroom install 
Thermometers 

Winner and 
—_ Hygrometers 


They will more than pay for themselves by 
saving in coal and better classroom work. 
Obtain them from your school supply jobber. 


Write for information regarding special cooking 
thermometers for domestic science classes. 


WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of Thermometers for every purpose 





No. 


1582 








Follow Baltimore’s Lead 


WHEN ORDERING 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOLS. 


| Baltimore 


has just equipped —87— school buildings with 








| GRAVITY EXIT LOCKS 


The reasons are: 


| 1. Gravity Action. 

2. No Springs. 

3. Durability of Construction. 

4. Easy Appliance. 

5. Unfailing Operation. 
There is a style of Lock for every requirement. Let us 
show you how to provide an everlasting SAFEGUARD 
for the lives of your Children. 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


81-85 CLAY ST., 




























Education Building, University of Illinois James M. White, Architect 





The rigid requirements demanded of the floors in school 
buildings are met—as has been proven repeatedly—very suc- 
cessfully by T-M-B Flooring. 


Sanitary, Durable, Resilient Floors 
for School Buildings 


Applied in plastic form without seams or joints, the mastic 
material bonds everlastingly to new or old floors. It is abso- 
lutely waterproof, affords no crevices for dirt to lodge, cannot 
rot or decay, and is thoroughly cleanly and’ sanitary. It is 
exceptionally durable and long wearing, and is guaranteed 
not to crack or loosen. 

Its texture provides a very essential resilient tread, which 
is noiseless and restful and increases school efficiency. 

Special information regarding your individual require- 
ments will be furnished gladly. Write Dept. 5. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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CHOOSE IN CASE OF FIRE? 
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Free from the apprehension of annoying instructors and 
scholars, Standard Erectors in all parts of the United 
and Canada are working 
SAFETY FIRE ESCAPES, so as to be all in readiness for 
the opening of the school term. 


States 


NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


PLAY and TIME TO WORK 


Vacation time means play and frolic for the children, but 
to Standard Spiral Slide Fire Escape Erectors, it is the 
busiest ten weeks of the year. 


There is still time for the preparation of plans and the erec- 
tion of a Standard Spiral Slide Fire Escape on your school 
building provided PROMPT ACTION IS TAKEN. 


Send us a night letter, giving us floor heights of your school 
building and number of floor entrances—return mail will 
then bring you a proposal showing complete details of con- 
struction and the cost of a spiral slide fire escape completely 
erected and ready for the safe passage of approximately 
ninety children a minute. 


“Our Catalog,—F.E.—Is Stamped and Ready to Go 
Forward to You.” 





NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

W. Washington St. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
601 Security Bldg. 


227 Fulton St. 549 





strenuously to erect 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1108 Hippodrome Bldg. 














AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

A corporal punishment case was brought 
into the courts at Cleveland, O., recently when 
a temporary injunction was granted against 
whipping an unruly boy. The court said: “There 
is no authority in law for administering cor- 
poral punishment to the pupils of our schools. 
It is a relic of bygone ages and as a method of 
education it is a recognized failure.” 

The Milwaukee, Wis., school board pro- 
poses to establish a department of statistics 
whose duties it will be to do research work and 
report periodically to the board. 

The situation with regard to the new school 
board of Chicago is at a standstill due to the 
refusal of the mayor to remove members of the 
Davis-Severinghaus group from control. The 
mayor appointed three school board trustees but 
the city council refused po.nt blank to confirm 
the appointees, including former Health Com- 
missioner John D. Robertson, without a week’s 
delay for investigation. Trustee Hart Hanson, 
leader in the fight to rid the schools of the Davis- 
Severinghaus combination, is expected to initiate 
a move for the removal of the president and 
vice-president. This move, if successful, will 
leave them plain trustees, with the loss of much 
of their executive power. 

New York, N. Y.—Plans for the Julia Rich- 
man High School for the Borough of Manhattan 
have been completed by Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, 
Superintendent of buildings for the board of 
education. 

The main school building will be five stories 
high and will contain in addition to classrooms, 
a bank and store, a cafeteria and an auditorium 
cap’ ble of seating 1,504 persons. The cost of 
erection will be $1,245,000. 

The second building which wil] be six stories 
high, will contain offices on the three upper 
floors, a natatorium with a swimming pool on 
the first floor, and a gymnasium on the second 
and third floors. This building will be erected 
at a cost of $555,000, making the total cost for 
the entire structure of $1,800,000. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board with an 
estimated income of $4,700,000 for the next 
School year, has been compelled to adopt a plan 
for keeping within the estimated income. The 
educational department has eliminated the in- 
Crease of $6,350 previously requested. The 


board has ordered reductions of $150 per year in 
the salaries of teachers. Teachers, supervisors 
and executives receiving over $3,000 a year have 
been reduced $300 a year, or to an amount bring- 
ing their salaries under $3,000. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. A school bond 
issue of $1,100,000 has been passed by the 
voters. The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used to erect three junior high schools, an addi- 
tion to the high school, and to make repairs to 
grade schools. 


Easton, Pa. In connection with the begin- 
ning of repairs and improvements to schools, 
the finance committee of the board has recom- 
mended that the regular repair department be 
composed of the superintendent of buildings and 
three additional men until such time as the re- 
pairs are completed. After this time the force 
is to be reduced to one man in addition to the 
superintendent of buildings. 

All repair work will be authorized by regular 
school orders issued through the office of the 
secretary and carried out under the supervision 
of the superintendent of buildings. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
recently approved an immediate program at an 
estimated cost of $36,000,000. Supt. E. C. 
Broome, in a communication to the board, points 
out that there are several educational needs, in 
addition to the building needs that should be 
met. He asks that the people of the city ap- 
prove some plan for securing increased appro- 
priations in order that there may be sufficient 
money for adequate housing, smaller classes, a 
larger number of teachers, an extension of the 
existing departments, a sufficient supervisory 
force and adequate play space for the children. 

The Beilingham, Wash., school board closes 
the school term with a deficit of $13,148. 

According to a new law the schools of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, are entitled to 7 mills on all 
assessible property. This would entitle the 
school board to $800,000 which the city council 
has denied. Legal action is to be taken to com- 
pel the appropriation. 

The long debated question whether portable 
school buildings should be erected or additions 
placed upon the present building was decided in 
favor of the latter course at Springfield, Mass. 

Ashland, Ky. Four new elementary schools 
are in course of construction at this time. Plans 


J 


have been completed and the contract let for the 
erection of a new high school which is to be one 
of the finest and most complete in the South. 
Manley & Young, Knoxville, Tenn., are the 
architects. 

Plainfield, N. J. Plans have been prepared 
for an eight-room addition to the school build- 
ing. Plans have also been completed for a 
fourteen-room addition, with auditorium and 
gymnasium for another structure. A _ twenty- 
acre tract has been purchased for an athletic 
field. 

A department of educational research and 
guidance has been opened at Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
Every child is given a psychological test and 
students in the junior high school are classi- 
fied according to their I. Q’s. 

As an aid in superv:-sion, forty of the high 
school boys and girls at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
are delegated to assist the principals of the ward 
buildings in directing the work of the play 
grounds. These students are under the direc 
tion of the two physical directors and report for 
one or two recitations a week. Only two or 
three are sent to each building each evening so 
most of them have only one trip a week. It 
saves the employment of extra help for after 
school time and makes it safe and happy for 
the children. 

A number of the grade teachers have had dif- 
ficulty in helping the pupils with rote songs. 
Arrangements have been made for a number of 
the girl students to visit the different rooms for 
this purpose. They report great enjoyment of 
the work. 

The Seattle, Wash., school board has decided 
to make consistent cuts in the salaries of teach- 
ers. One of the proposals which is opposed by 
the teachers is a return to ten paydays in the 
year instead of twelve. 

Supt. C. B. J. Snyder, architect of the New 
York City board of education, in an address 
recently delivered at the national conference on 
city planning, emphasized the fact that the 
school building program of today has come 
to be an important part of the city plan, 
and pointed out that the time will soon 
have passed when progressive communities can 
be said to postpone the selection and acquisition 
of school site until long after it is required, or 
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MINTER PORTABLE SCHOOLS 






HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY MANY OF THE LEADING SCHOOL SYSTEMS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES INCLUDING 


BALTIMORE, CLEVELAND, WILMINGTON, ATLANTA AND MANY OTHERS 


w 


BECAUSE 


1. They are so constructed that the continual tearing | 
down, moving and re-erection does not in any way | 
affect their usefulness and efficiency. 


2. They have been designed in view of years of ex- 
perience in this line, involving the most recent recog- 
nized principles of lighting and ventilation. 


maintenance cost compares favorably. 


The cost of the initial erection and the subsequent | 


Write us for free literature on the subject. We welcome the opportunity to serve you in placing at 
your disposal our expert engineering service and our broad experience in this field. 


THE MINTER HOMES CORP. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 





THE MINTER HOMES CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 











insufficient to 
those for 


site 
and 


the selection of a 
school playgrounds 
munity as well. 

Supt. Snyder pointed out that some means 
should be devised whereby the people should be 
brought to a realization of the importance to 
them of insisting that their municipal author- 
ities demand and secure a reservation of sites 
for public schools, together with their play- 
grounds, as being just as essential a part of the 
proposed city plans, as streets, parks, or other 
spaces for facilities. 

Continuous Census In Denver. 

The department of census and attendance of 
the Denver, Colorado, schools, performs a three- 
fold function of taking the school census, en- 
forcing school attendance and issuing employ- 
ment certificates. Beginning September, 1922, 
the department will put into operation a con- 
tinuous census. This means a continuous re- 
organization of the department of compulsory 
education, and a continuous check on all in- 
dividuals between the ages of 6 and 21 years 
in the city. 

The census will be kept up-to-date by reports 
of transfers and enrollments from the schools, 
both public and private, by information brought 
to the school officer from a child officer living 
in each block in the city, and by cooperation 
with moving agencies. 

A careful enumeration 
age has been made for 
lishing the system. 

The committee working on the plan for the 
census had the advantage of a conference with 
Dr. Strayer of Columbia University who made 
an extensive study along this line. Dr. Strayer 
stated that if the census was worked out ac- 
cording to plans, and checked to comply wath 
the state law, it would be one of the best in the 
United States. 

Teachers’ Strikes Indefensible. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, teachers’ association has 
adopted a code of ethics which provides that 
“the teachers must constantly seek to improve 
themselves in their profession, to keep out of a 
rut and to give every attention to actual work 
of instructions without losing their broader per- 
spective of life. They also bind themselves not 
to speak illy of other teachers or co-workers, 


provide 
the com- 


school 
of estab- 


of children of 
the purpose 


and to their officers and 
leaders. 

“In their relations to their educational super 
iors, they must combine a proper subordination 
and discipline with a democratic freedom to 
offer constructive criticism and suggestion. In 
addition, they propose that a teachers’ com 
mittee should meet with the superintendent on 
all questions concerning the relation of the 
teachers and the superintendent, before these 
matters are submitted to the board or the pub- 
lie. 

“In their relations with parents and pupils, 
the teachers are to represent in apparel and 
conduct a fit ideal for their pupils, to give every 
child a square deal, without prejudice of any 


support loyally all 


kind, and never to accept pay for teaching a 


pupil from one’s own classes. 


“In their relations with the board of educa- 
tion and the public, they are to emphasize the 
dignity and worth of their calling, to avoid any 
entanglement with book companies or other 
forces commercially interested in the schools, 
and, before entering into any contract, to ascer- 
tain its exact meaning, and live up to it strictly.” 


The paragraph concerning their rights of pro- 
test provides that “individually and collectively, 
we have every right to advance strong protests 
or recommendations, but the important public 
nature of our services renders any recourse to 4 
strike or walkout indefensible.” 
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UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, SHOWS THE 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 1921. 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS ARE NOT INCLUDED. 
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Only one pupil in four completes the elementary grade. 

2. In no state are there more than 15% of enrolled pupils com- 
pleting High School. 

3. More than one-half of the High School pupils get no farther 
than the first grade. 

—Dr. J. J. Tigert, Nat'l. Comm. of Education. 


The Value of a High School 
Education 


High School attendance needs boosting and no pupil should be allowed to leave school without knowledge of 
the loss sustained by a lack of education. 


A merchant who builds a fine store, equips it nicely and then sits down and waits for customers is in the 
same class with the farmer who sits down with a pail between his knees and waits for a cow to back up and 
be milked. 


What about a Board of Education that spends thousands of dollars of the people’s money to erect and equip 
a High School, hires the best of instructors obtainable and then sits back and waits for pupils? 


Advertising a High School is a 
comparatively new feature with 
tures in the High School plant and schools. It has been used, how- 


its advantages to their children. i ever, with great success — some 


i THE VALUE OF A | i schools _increasin th High 
Children beg to leave school to HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. | I! ae : § e 3 1g 
fl , | chool attendance over 50%. 


Parents are often ignorant of the 
immense investment and expendi- 








earn a few dollars a day, not real- 


izing that they are losing —not The City of Cleveland has spent 


$10,000 the past year in advertis- 





making money. Every tax-payer, 


who is really a stockholder in the ing its schools, and other cities, 


including New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Pittsburgh, are 
spending large sums to make 
known to the pupils of the lower 
grades the importance of continu- 
ing their studies. 


High School, should be made ac- 
quainted with the details of the 
equipment, the course of study, ae 








the faculty in charge and its divi- | 
dend-paying advantages to the 4 











community. 





We offer Boards of Education an inexpensive method of advertising their schools by using our booklets. These 
are made up in 16, 20 or 24 pages and as many pages of local matter can be added as the Board desires. 


Schools not having a budget for advertising may desire to use the booklet in its cheapest form, but better 
results can be obtained by adding pages containing local data of the school—the course of study; description 
of equipment; number of graduates; Class Bulletin; list of those who have attained prominence since gradu- 
ating; members of faculty, etc. 


Booklets sold in any quantity from 100 up. Write for free sample copy and prices. 


The Harter School Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


DEPARTMENT B. 634-36 HURON ROAD 
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ANNOUNCING 
BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
Research Associate in Geography, Yale University, 
and 


FRANK E. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Geography and Industry, Wharton School of 
Business, University of Pennsylvania 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
Robert M. Brown, Professor of Geography, Rhode Island 
College of Education, and 
Miss Lenox E. Chase, Teacher of Geography, 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) High School. 
HIS book was written by an exceptionally strong 
combination of authors, to meet the urgent and 
long recognized demand for a really practical Geogra- 
phy text around which a “Business” course in this sub- 
ject could be built. It has been prepared especially for 
use in commerce departments in high schools and 
freshman courses in colleges, and will prove an ideal 
text for such work. It is scientifically sound through- 
out, is written in an intensely interesting way, and 
answers the questions the business man would ask, in 
the language the student understands. 

HUNTINGTON AND WILLIAMS’ “BUSINESS 
GEOGRAPHY?” will be ready August Ist, in plenty of 
time for the fall classes. It will contain about 470 
pages, 6 by 9, well illustrated, and will be bound in 
cloth. The price is not yet known. 





The New, Second Edition Is Ready 
Huntington and Cushing’s 
PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

This epoch-making book, which marked a new era in 
the teaching of Geography, has been carefully revised and 
now appears in materially improved form. It is used in 
about 150 schools, colleges and normal schools. 


430 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated with photographs and maps. 
Cloth, $3.50 postpaid. 











Send NOW for a copy of either or both of these books, for Free Examination— 


“Huntington and Williams” to be sent when ready—‘‘Huntington and Cushine”’ 


at once. 
JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City: 
Kindly send me a copy of 
HUNTINGTON AND WILLIAMS’ “BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY” 
HUNTINGTON AND CUSHING’S “PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY” 
on 10 days’ free examination (teachers or members of educational board: 
allowed 60 days). If, at the end of ten days, I find it satisfactory, I agree 


to forward $. ..«++-in payment for it; otherwise I agree to return the 
book to you postps aid. 


Signed 
Address (Street) 
City and State 


Position .. 
Subscriber to the American Sc hool Board Journal. 


Yes No (Check here) 


‘ 
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THE NEW 
Deodorant 
Disinfectant 
Leaves No Odor of Itself. 
No Poison—No Acid—No Oil 

Clean and Clear 

Does Not Stain 
Cheap to Use 

Can be used frequently and freely without incon- 
venience to teachers or pupils. 


Try It Now 
Drop us a card for information and prices. We can 
supply you from a nearby distributor. 





OUR GUARANTY 


B-K stands absolutely on what it does for 
YOU. Use it according to directions, then if 
YOU don’t find it exactly as represented by 
us we will refund your money. 











General Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 














Myco Pneumatic Floor Oiler 


(Patent Applied For.) 


Why let your jani- 
tor waste his time 
and energy with the 
old fashioned mop 
oiling floors? With 
the MYCO PNEU- 
MATIC FLOOR 
OILER a room can 
be oiled in a quarter 
of the time and with 
half the oil. 


MYCO SPRAY OIL 
with the MYCO 
PNEUMATIC 
FLOOR OILER will 
cut your cost for oil- 
ing floors and give 
them a clean, bright 
appearance. 





Write for catalog and prices. 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
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An QOdorless and Non-Poisonous Disinfectant © 
: : 
: and Deodorant E 
: Costs but 4c per gallon 2 
: Efficient for School Use : 
Z2 1-O-D is especially applicable, efficient and economical for school use. It destroys all offensive odors & 
z without causing a disagreeable odor of its own. It is odorless as water itself. Asa disinfectant itis & 
— unsurpassed, as it is over 3 times stronger than carbolic acid (U. S. H. L. Method) in the formas di- & 
2 rected, and is absolutely non-poisonous. When sprayed in classrooms the spread of contagious dis- & 
- ” EC Te. eases is impossible. eal =I 
a> -«@ Economical for School Use z 
= | | || D-O-D comes in powder form (you do not pay for the shipment | 
= | . a of water), in one pound boxes and is diluted in water as di- = 
= | | rected. One box is sufficient for 150 gallons. D-O-D will solve g 
2 your problems of school sanitation. We recommend the sprayer 2 
= | “a ake as shown, as it-throws a stream as fine as steam and is very | 
= ffici 2¢ ical. = 
= SPECIFIC NO} efficient and economica [ 
: Guarantee 2 
= | DISINFECTANT ail | q 
= Order one box of D-O-D and sprayer today. If you are not z 
= AND satisfied with the results return the sprayer and unused por- 3 ’ = 
= DEODORANT tion of D-O-D and we will refund your money. SOS VEee z 
: | MANUFACTURED BY Recommended by many superintendents of school rout emeet 2 
= eco d y S S Ss. : , = 
_ | NELSON SMITH CO.(nc) ; . oa = 
. Se C. NELSON SMITH CO. tortor 
= -0-D— suftici 5 MANUFACTURERS ee = 
e  O-D—one Hons $6.00 709 Caswell Block MILWAUKEE, WIS. Z 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ CON- 
VENTION MARKS PROGRESS. 
(Concluded from Page 46) 
stood fifth from the bottom of the list of states 
when measured by its contribution of 19.7 cents 
for each $100 of taxable wealth in the year 
1912. Texas stands in the first rank in point 
of annual production of wealth, yet in 1912 she 
contributed only 22 cents per $100 of taxable 
resources. According to government reports % 
of all pupils live in states where the average 
wealth behind each pupil is $10,000 to $12,000. 
We read further that “Two million of pupils 
now attend school in states where the tax- 
payers contribute less than one-fifth of one per 
cent of their wealth annually for the mainten- 
ance of the public school.” Again, the esti- 
mated wealth of the United States, actual and 
potential, is 500 billion dollars. We spend for 
education annually 1 billion. If we spend all 
our wealth on education it would take us 500 
years to use it up, but long before that time 
education would have increased our producing 
power a hundred fold, and enriched the pleas- 

ures and possibilities of life a thousand fold. 

What we need then is a reform of our taxing 
system so that we no longer rely largely on 
property taxes. As Prof. Seligman says: “Pro- 
gressive states in the United States and pro- 
gressive European countries are now learning 
that they must seek funds for schools as well 
as other governmental activities in earnings, 
profits, incomes.” We have grown away from 
that stage in community life when wealth was 
invested almost entirely in town lots and build- 
ings thereon. A very large percentage of tax- 
able wealth is now in intangible values like 
stocks and other securities, in mineral rights, 
timber concessions, etc. The state has granted 
life to the many corporations developing its 
resources and creating these new forms of 
wealth, and the strong arm of the state should 
reach out into these new channels of wealth and 
take in taxes a reasonable share of the re 
sources that belonged originally to the state. 
And as surplus wealth goes more and more 
into securities it will be necessary to tax these 
Paper evidences of wealth also, or abandon en- 
rely that principle of taxation which says we 
shall take from those best able to pay. 





The morning’s session was closed with an ad- 
dress by Mr. H. R. Bonner, chief statistician of 
the United States Bureau of Education. This 
paper appears on another page. The association 
was so impressed by Mr. Bonner that it voted 
the appointment of a committee to make a study 
of the factors which enter per capita costs and 
to outline a uniform plan for determining these 
costs. 

School Architecture. 

The third day of the convention was devoted 
wholly to the problems of schoolhouse planning 
and construction. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of 
Teachers College, rather departed from the 
printed title of his address on “Modern School 
Building Requirements,” by showing what 
schools should not be. He held that school- 
house construction is the biggest single school 
problem of today. The school bond issues of 
1921 exceeded $241,000,000, and it is safe to say 
that fully $300,000,000 of school building con 








THE PITTSBURGH DELEGATION HEADED BY DR. 


GEO. GERWIG 
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struction is under way in 1922. Dr. Engelhardt 
illustrated his ideas of proper school building 
standards by illustrating bad conditions as 
found in Atlanta, Ga., where he recently con- 
ducted a survey with Dr. George B. Strayer and 
a group of graduate students of Teachers Col- 
lege. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
shocking situation in schoolhouse conditions 
than that revealed by the photographs. In such 
important elements as safety to life, sanitation, 
light, heating, ventilation, permanence of con 
struction, there has been in Atlanta an absolute 
disregard or complete neglect of the children. 
Both whites and blacks have been housed in 
most disgraceful, educationally blighting and 
health-destroying makeshifts for schoolhouses. 

Dr. Engelhardt’s paper precipitated a lively 
discussion. Mr. E. R. Baldwin of Boston, Mass., 
voiced the sentiment of a considerable part of 
the association in requesting that the illustra 


tions of Dr. Baldwin’s paper be printed for their, 


suggestiveness. Mr. H. G. Perring of Balti 
more described the survey conducted in his city 
by Drs. Strayer and Engelhardt and referred to 
the need for pitiless publicity in bringing home 
to the community the real inwardness of the 
local situation and the steps essential for im 
provement. In opposition to the opinions ex- 
pressed the day previous on surveys, Mr. George 
Womrath declared that surveys are excellent 
means for finding shortcomings of the schools. 
He asked that surveys report the good as well 
as the bad and that surveyors be gracious 
enough to tell of the fine things for which the 
schools deserve credit as well as of the “rotten” 
things which deserve pitiless publicity. 
The Janitorial Problem. 

The afternoon session was opened with a pa 

per on the problem of increasing the efficiency 
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FITS SNUGLY—LASTS LONGER 


Anamosa, lowa—Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Claxton & Webb. 





Albuquerque, N. M.—Southwestern Educational Exchange. 


Boston, Mass.—Edward E. Babb & Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—Practical Drawing Co. 
Chicago, I11.—Thos. Charles & Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, I1l.—Wilcox & Follett. 
Columbus, Ohio—Dobson & Evans Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa—Educational Supply Co. 
Columbus, Mo.—Missouri Store Co. 
Dallas, Texas—Practical Drawing Co. 


Denver, Colo.—School Service Co. 


Fargo, N. D.—Northern School Supply Co. 





Dallas, Texas—Southern School Book Depository. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company. 
Fond du Lac, Wis.—Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


“THE COVER WITH THE 


ADJUSTABLE 


ONLY ONE GRADE—THE BEST 


CUT FROM CLAREMONT’S FAMOUS SHEEPSKIN STOCK 


The following jobbers will promptly ship all orders: 

Fort Stockton, Calif. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Roberts & Meck. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Hoover Bros. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Superior School Supply Cv. 
Louisville, Ky.—Central School Supply Co. 
Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Educational Co. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.—R. A. Fife Corp. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis School Supply 
Omaha, Neb.—Omaha School Supply Co. 
Painesville, Ohio—The Educational Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore.—W. E. Finzer & Co. 
Richmond, Va.—Virginia School Supply Co. 
San Francisco, Calif.—C. 
Spokane, Wash.—-Northwest Chemical & School Supply Co 
Terre Haute, Ind.—T. R. Woodward & Co. 

Topeka, Kan.—The Peabody School Furniture Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—American School Supply Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


-‘Samples Furnished on Requesi. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
DOUBLE 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


(Patented U. S. Dec. 16, 1919) 
(Pat. Canada Sept. 21, 1920) 


CORNERS” 


REINFORCED 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 


Co. 





Edward E. Babb & Co. 


F. Weber & Co. 








A ENNIS 


of janitorial service. Mr. George Womrath out 
his paper 


for efficiency and described in detail the Min 


lined in the essentials which make 
neapolis janitors’ school which is organized as a 
regular vocational unit of the city school sys- 
tem under the provisions of the Smith Hughes 
law. Janitorial service is an essential part of 
the school system, just as is the teaching or the 
that the 


janitor be an efficient unit, with an opportunity 


supervisory service. It is essential 


for self-improvement and advancement and 
with such recognition that self-respect and in- 
terest in the work of maintenance and care of 
the school plant produce the highest type of 
efficiency. 

The problems of school architecture as such 
were presented to the convent’on by Mr. R. M. 
Milligan of St. Louis, who pleaded for better 
standards of architectural design as applied to 


Mr. D. H. Perkins of 


who showed the economic possibilities of the 


schoolhouses: Chicago, 


group plan; Mr. Frank Irving Cooper of Boston, 
who showed the poss‘ bilities of the building sur- 


vey in small towns, and Mr. C. A. Sibley of 
Pal'sade, N. a who argued for the colonial 
style of architecture as most fittingly applied 


to schoolhouses, because of its dignity, sim- 
plicity, and true American character. 
The value of ozone as applied to schoolhouses 


Was presented in an exhaustive paper by Mr. R. 


M. Milligan. In the course of his paper, Mr. 
Milligan showed that as much as fifty per cent 
of the fuel bill had been saved in certain St. 
Louis schools where ozonation of air had been 


combined with recirculat'on. ‘Tests showed that 
these buildings is better than air 
that it is e 


contains. a 


the air in 
drawn in from outdoors in rrectly 
humidified and 


amount of dust and bacteria, and affords better 


odorless, smaller 


health protection. The last item was proven by enrollment. It was voted to continue the com- 


the fact that ozone-treated schools 
tically free from influenza during the outbreak 
and that there 


a lower percentage of colds and illness at 


were prac- 
of January and February, 1922, 
was 
all times. The average cost of ozone apparatus 
in St. Louis has been $25. per classroom and the 
monthly consumption of current is 150 watts for 
a twenty-room school building. 

Final Session. 

At its final session the Association heard the 
veneet of the Committee on Textbooks, of which 
Mr. Samuel Gaiser has been chairman and lead 
ing spirit. The committee found in its study 
that the greatest variety of practice exists. It 
was the committee’s conclusion that the business 
department of the schools should fill requisitions 
with the approval of the educational authorities 
and should eontro] all distribution, accounting 
and disposal of bo ks, Schools should be lim 


ited by spec: fic 
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appropriations on the basis of 











THE PHILADELPHIA OFFICIALS LED BY MR. WM. 


DICK 


mittee for the purpose of makirig a study of 


costs to determine discrimination on 


textbook 
the part of publishers. 

The Association accepted the National School 
Building Officers’ Association and admitted the 
members to full membership. 


The janitorial committee made the following 


report: 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON JANI- 
TORIAL SERVICE. 

The committee’s report as submitted at the 
seventh and eighth annual meetings of the as- 
sociation at Rochester, New York, May, 1918, 
and at Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1919, respectively, 
set up certain definitions and standards of jan- 
itorial-engineering work, and set forth how the 
“man-power” exerted and “man-hours” required 
to perform the janitorial-engineering work in 
school buildings may be determined. These re- 
ports also outlined how the proper number of 
employees per building for any school system 
may be easily computed and a scientifically 
worked out janitorial budget prepared which will 
stand the keenest scrutiny of the most exacting 
tax levying body. 

No report was made at either the ninth or 
tenth annual meetings, at Minneapolis and De- 
troit, for two reasons; first, most of the com- 
mittee members were active officers of the asso- 
ciation during the years 1920 and 1921 and were 
too busy with association affairs to prepare in 
report form the results of their research work, 
and second, the most important phase of jan- 
itorial service, namely, that of determining the 
efficiency of employees, had not been carried 
out sufficiently far to warrant a final statement 
from the committee in regard thereto. 

Very early in its investigations, your com- 
mittee became fully convinced that the profi- 
ciency of the employees in the janitorial-engt 

‘Concluded on Page 131) 
training schools for jant 
writing to lowa Cok 


NOTE-—-Information on 
tor-engineers may be secured by 


lege, Ames, lowa: Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Charter Oak School Room Heater 


PERMANENT AS THE BUILDING ITSELF 
A Sanitary, Heating and Ventilating Furnace for Schools 








We also make WARM AIR FURNACES and other Styles of School Room Heaters, 
also RANGES to use gas, coal or wood FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Charter Oak Stove and Range Co. 


Antelope St. 
and Conduit. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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neering force of a public school system was the 
first, last and in-between consideration for ef 
fective and productive service. It was for this 
reason that in lieu of a committee report at the 
ninth annual meeting, at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, May, 1920, papers were presented on 
“Training Schools for Janitor-Engineers” by Mr. 
Kenneth G. Smith, professor of trade industry, 
Department of Engineering Extension, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, and Mr. Melvin §S. 
Ulsen, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, Co-ordinator 
of Trade Extension Work under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, as the committee then believed and 
has since definitely determined that if educa 
ional institutions are to be conducted on a 
business basis, the personnel of the janitor-en- 
gineer service must be viewed from a strictly 
educational standpoint. 

The committee will not attempt to go into 
the details of the training of a janitor-engineer, 
but cannot lay too much stress upon the neces- 
sity for every public school business official to 
give the utmost consideration to this phase of 
the janitor-engineer problem. The committee 
believes that an untrained janitor-engineer force 
8 primarily responsible for the inefficient care 
being taken of our public school buildings. 

Your committee has decided not to make any 
further recommendations on “seasonal” ana 
“periodic” service other than were graphically 
presented in the Cleveland report. This service, 
which involves a loss of approximately forty 
per cent in the time of the janitorial employees, 
Should be given the careful thought of every 
schoo] administrator. 

The committee has also decided not to touch 
upon the question of high pressure vs. low pres- 
sure heating systems, but will leave this for 
the attention of our architectural and mechan 
ical engineering brethren. 

In conclusion, the committee reports the fol- 
‘owing program as essential for the proper ad- 
ministration of the janitor-engineer division of 
°ur public school buildings, and recommends its 
application along the lines indicated in its two 
Previous reports: 

l. Accurate and complete statistics of all 
eee bu ldings (rooms, floor areas, cubic con- 
‘ents, glass areas, size—types—makes of me- 


— ostertansteneiemesnatntmmimnamnentiaa 








chanical equipment, etc.) 

2. A score card to rate and classify each 
building. 

3. Assignment of the proper man-power to 
each building in accordance with its rating as 
determined by the score card. 

1. Setting up of a standard for janitorial 
work. 

5. A janitors’ rating card. 

6. The employment of an intelligent, properiy 
trained personnel. 

7. A set of rules and regulations capable of 
being enforced. 

8. A salary schedule based on man-hours re- 
quired and the man-power exerted. 

9. A proper time keeping record for janitor- 
ial cost accounting. 

10. A janitor-engineer training school. 

The following officers were unanimously 
elected: 














President, Mr. R. H. Thomas, clerk of the 
school board, Dist. No. 1, Portland, Ore.; Vice 
President, Mr. Herbert N. Morse, business man 
ager, State Board of Education, Trenton, N. J.; 
Secretary, Mr. R. S. Scobell, business manager 
of the board of education, Erie, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Mr. D. W. Grill, clerk of the board of education, 
Lakewood, O. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF DETROIT 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 61) 


unit in the basement drawing in a supply of 
fresh air through an indirect steam heater un 
der automatic temperature control. This fan 
delivers the air through a duct leading to the 
girls’ locker room and connected to a special 


hair dryer stand shown in Fig. 3. This stand 
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FIG. 3 HAIR DRYER IN GIRLS’ LOCKER ROOM 





BARBOUR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT. 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


BLAIR'S KEYSTONE TABLETS §& 


WHY 


wmlade of the best materials 
In variety to meet demands 
By experienced work-people 
Supervision and inspection 
Modern super-sanitary factory 


Experience of 43 years 


STANDARD SCHOOL TABLETS OF AMERICA 





CO-ED SERIES 





WEBSTER SERIES 


Educational Assistants of Proved Worth 


The attention of every teacher, superintendent and 
purchasing agent is called to the many advantages of 
these goods for all school purposes. 

Guaranteed by the manufacturer and sold by all pro- 
gressive dealers. 


J. 


C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneer Tablet Manufacturers 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Detailed information at your service. 


SIT LUX 


WRITING TABLET 


WHEN 


Anticipate the fall demands 
“Take time by the forelock” 
Select your school tablets now 
To meet the future wants 
of more school pupils 


Blair’s tablets are best made 


SIT LUX SERIES 





5 
VENI-VIDI-VICI 


Conoventoa 


COMPOSITION 
THREE V SERIES 








has 24 individual outlets, making it possible for 
24 girls to be drying their hair at one time. 
The dryer is of our own special design, so ar- 
ranged that when any outlet is pointing down- 
ward, the air is shut off from it. 
it is turned to a reasonable angle, it opens up 
the air supply, which will remain on through 
a wide range, making it possible for the girl to 
The capacity 


As soon as 


dry her hair sitting or standing. 
of this hair dryer is one hundred and fifty girls 
an hour. 





—Detroit, Michigan, has inaugurated a 
unique plan for systematically collecting and 
conserving for the benefit of the entire teaching 
staff, the best ideas relating to classroom or- 
ganization and management and the technique 
of teaching contributed by the teaching staff. 
Following is an outline of the preliminary plar 
for conserving constructional ideas, upon which 
the views of the teachers have been sought: 

1. The plan as here outlined includes instruc- 
tional experiments and variations from standard 
classroom procedure of the! following types: 


(a) Variations in instructional records and 
forms. 
(b) Changes in the course of study. 


(c) Suggestions for better classroom organi- 
zation and management. 

(d) Improved methods of teaching. 

(e) Experimental investigations. 

(f) Child welfare. 

2. Teachers having such suggestions and 
modifications to submit should state in not more 
than three hundred words: 

(a) Exactly what the experiment is. (Ex- 
periment as here used includes all such varia- 
tions in standard procedure as listed in para- 
graph 1 above.) 

(b) When the experiment was started and 
when it will end. 

(c) Why the experiment is specially worth 
while, and 

(d) How the results might be used through- 
out the school system. 

This statement should be accompanied by such 
printed and mimeographed materials and data 


as are available. 
approval of the 
cerned. 

3. Upon receipt by the department of in 
struction of a statement that an experiment is 
being conducted, the work will be inspected. 
Owing to the difficulty of securing impartial 
evaluations of such work, provision will be 
made for two independent inspections and sep 
arate reports to the department of instruction: 

(a) By the proper supervisors. 

(b) By a corresponding department at 
Teachers College. 

Supervisors and representatives of Teachers 
College at the time of their visits will be glad 
to discuss the work in progress and give such 
assistance as is possible. 

4. Each experiment or piece of work will be 
rated A, B or C. A “C” experiment is one 
worthy of mention, but not recommended for 
tryout in the system. A “B” experiment is an 
average experiment which should be used as a 
basis of more extensive experimentation. An 
“A” experiment is an exceptional experiment 
which can be put into immediate effect through- 
out the schools. 

5. Only original experiments (experiments 
new to the system) will be accredited. Original 
experiments will be interpreted to mean those 
not covered by previous reports from teachers 
or by written materials from the supervisors 
and administrative groups, or by publications 
of the Detroit Board of Education. 

6. Each acceptable experiment will be re- 

corded upon the teacher’s efficiency rating card 
as evidence of professional leadership and 
ability. 
7. When materials have been accepted for 
city-wide use, the contributing teacher may, if 
she so desires, present in person the materials 
to district principal or principals. 

8. The Detroit Journal of Education will be 
glad to print over the contributor’s name sum- 
maries of a limited number of such studies. 

9. For those teachers who care to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, credit will be given 
by Detroit Teachers’ College. Teachers desiring 


The statement must carry the 
principal of the school con- 


such credit must make the request in writing 
at the time of initiating the experiment, in or- 
der that suitable conferences and readings may 


be planned. 
conditions. 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Robert I. White, for sixteen years superin- 
tendent of schools at Elgin, Ill., has resigned. 

Mr. James W. Scott of Princeton, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Frank- 
fort, succeeding W. R. Hough. 

Chester F. Miller of Normal, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Galesburg, 
at a salary of $4,700. 

Supt. A. R. Boone of Carbondale, III., has 
been reelected for his fifth term. 

Supt. F. E. Downes of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. H. H. Kirk of Casselton, N. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Jamestown. 

—Mr. Edward D. Roberts, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Cincinnati, O., has been 
granted a leave of absence of four months, to 
enable him to accept a position as director of 4 
four-months’ course in secondary education in 
the University of Nevada. 

—Mr. J. J. Hagan of Mt. Carroll, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Beards 
town. 

Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of the 
Boston schools, has been awarded a degree of 
doctor of laws by the Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pa. He already enjoys the degrees 
of A. M. and A. B. 

Supt. Stanley H. Holmes of New Britain, 
Conn., has announced that he will remain a 
superintendent of schools this year. The lack of 
an appropriation for the office of head of the 
division of elementary education in the state 
education department caused Mr. Holmes 
withdraw his candidacy. 

Mr. E. T. Ring of Charleston, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Saybrook. 

Supt. C. A. Krout of Tiffin, O., has been re 
elected for the next two years. 

—Mr. L. W. Ragland of Chrisman, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Nor 
mal. 

—The reelection of Superintendent J. 4 
Whiteford of Oklahoma City, Okla., was dé 
feated by a tie vote. The press has demand 
the reason for the opposition. The public favors 
Whiteford. 


Credit can be given only under such 
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DIXON 
“EDUCATOR” 
Wax Crayons 





| | NO B-B U 


TOR SCHOOLS, 
STUDIOS & DRAFTING ROOMS 
|| | B ASSORTED COLORS 
WATERPROOF 
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are new, — like everything worthwhile 
now old once was. Because they are 
new is a reason to consider them. Be- 
cause they bear the name Dixon is a 
good reason to try them. 


“Be not the last to lay the old aside” 
and send for samples. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Pencil Dept. 31 J. 


Jersey City, N. J. 











FOWLER'S 


503 Wd 


SCHOOL PAPERY 








= 


Manufactured in the heart of Wisconsin’s paper- 
making region, and shipped direct from the mill to 
leading school supply jobbers in the United States 
and Canada. 


Exceptional facilities for manufacturing have estab- 
lished a standard for quality and economy. 


Maintenance of ample stock insures prompt delivery 
service. 


Fowler’s Utility School Papers Include 


School Writing Manila Drawing 


Colored Construction Art Bogus 


Colored Poster Typewriting 
Cross Section Mimeograph 
White Drawing and Water Color Fencil Practice 


Samples furnished on request. 


Sold through leading school supply distributors. 


W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. 


343 South Dearborn St. Chicago. 








Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Observations 
vs: 
Chemical Reactions 


O artist before da Vinci seemed con- 

cerned with color as a SCIENCE. 

His treatise was the first to discuss the 
laws of color as they affected painters. 


The science of color is no longer left to 
intuitive observation, no matter how 
shrewd. The Devoe Laboratories, for ex- 
ample, are the scenes of constant experi- 
ment to bring to even greater perfection 


the brilliancy and freshness of Devoe 
School Colors. 


Specifying Devoe brings about these ad- 
vantages: 


The results of scientific research. 
Absolute purity of ingredients. 
Extreme care in compounding. 


The inimitable SKILL that comes from 


our 168 years of paint manufacturing ex- 
perience. 


Devoe & Raynoldsf Co., Inc. 


New York 
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No. 409 
TEACHER’S DESK. 


ers’ desk made in the Imperial Factories. 


ment. 


cases. 


made and carefully finished. 





IMPERIAL OFS" CO 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 








This is only one of a large variety of teach- 
make a style and grade to suit every require- 


Ask your School Supply Jobber for folder 
showing Imperial teachers’ desks and _ book- 


If it bears the Imperial trade mark it’s well 


/mperta 


A NEW TEACHER'S DESK 


When you wish a teacher’s 
desk with a quarter sawed oak 
top, at a reasonable price, specify 
No. 409 or No. 410 Imperial 
Desks. 


The No. 409 is pictured to the 
left. Note the sturdy appearance 
of this desk. The drawers are 
long and well made of clean clear 
lumber, all four corners are dove- 
tailed, the bottoms are 3-ply 
birch framed in all around. The 
tops are 114” thick, 5-ply built 
up with the four edges banded. 


The No. 410 is the same ex- 
cept that it is longer and has 
drawers on both sides. 

We have just issued a chart 
showing construction features to 
look for when buying desks. We 
will send you a copy on request. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY WE 


of Construction Chart showing 
what to look for when buying 
desks. 


writer desk or table you can get it in a grade 
to suit your taste and appropriation. 
the Imperial trade mark 


of first class materials, construction and finish. 





[ Desk Company 


Fvansville - Indiana 


A wide variety of designs and fin- 
ishes to meet every requirement, 





-for every ottice use- 


Whether you want a roll top, flat top, type- 


Look for 
-it’s your guarantee 


No. 1006 
TABLE 


MANUFACTURE 44 TABLES 
IN 4 GRADES 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ventilation, Weather and the Common Cold. 
By George T. Palmer, Detroit Department of 
Health, This pamphlet is a reprint from the 
Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, 
St. Louis and represents an important study of 
the prevalence of respiratory affections among 


school children and their associations with 
school ventilation and seasonal changes in 
weather. The study was conducted jointly by 


the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the New York 
City Department of Health, represented by Dr 
S. Josephine Baker, Chief, and the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation, represented 
by George T. Palmer, the author. The pamph 
let discusses results of sickness survey in dif 
ferent types of ventilated schoolrooms, humidity, 
air motion, school personnel and _ respiratory 
illness, types of respiratory illness, and closes 
with a summary of the conclusions reached. 

Federal Citizenship Textbook. Part III, pre- 
pared by Raymond F. Crist, director of citizen- 
ship. Issued by the Division of Citizenship 
Training, Bureau of Naturalization, U. S. De 
partment of Labor. A course of instruction for 
use in the schools by the candidate for citizen- 
ship. 

Bulletin of the Moorhead State Teachers’ Col 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. By W. G. Reeder, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Standards and 


Measurements. Comprises a report of the use 
of the Army Alpha tests in Minnesota high 
schools. During the year 1920-21 the Moorhead 


State College extended to the high schools of the 
state an invitation to join in a cooperative sur- 
vey of the general intelligence of students in the 
high schools of the state. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by 149 schools. The bulletin reports the 
facts coming from the survey, particularly those 
facts which are thought to be of greatest interest 
and service to the cooperating schools. 

In giving the tests a copy of the examination 
booklet was furnished each student. A manual 
of directions for giving and scoring the tests 
was prepared and furnished to each school. This 
manual was adapted from the Examiner’s Guide 
for Psychological Examining in the Army and 
was prepared with the aid of experience gained 
in giving the tests in a dozen high schools of the 
state. The tests were scored by the high schools 


by means of stencils and keys. Full directions 
for scoring were contained in’ the Manual of Di- 
rections furnished each school. Answers were 
marked either right or wrong. 

All tabulations of scores and statistical com- 
putations were made by the bureau. These were 
made on three bases, namely, grade, age and sex. 

Before the merit of the score made by an in- 
dividual pupil, or that of a given group can be 
determined, it is necessary to know what score 
a pupil of a given grade is expected to make. 
This score is found by discovering what score is 
made by the typical child of the grade. 

The merit of a score made by a pupil on a men 
tal test is interpreted by comparing the score with 
the expectant score for pupils of his age. This 
score is called an age standard or age norm. It 
is found by discovering what score is made by 
the typical child of a given age. 

Assuming that the tests were given and scored 
strictly according to directions, the deviations 
may be said to be due to differences in pupil ma 
terial in the various cities. A study of the oc 
cupations, nativity, ete., of the parents of stu- 
dents would throw light on some of the differ 
ences. 

Sex differences are not large. Girls had a me 
dian two points larger than that for the boys. 
Other investigators found that the boys did 
slightly better on the Army Test than the girls 
In spite of the test being a “man’s test”, Minne- 
sota high school girls did slightly better on it 
than boys. The evidence shows that girls do 
slightly better on mental tests than do boys. 

In the conclusion it is pointed out that the tests 
should be followed with something substantial 
which will justify the time and expense entailed 
in giving the tests. Each pupil who takes the 
test should be rewarded through a more rational 
classification or through work better adapted to 
his capacity. 

In some cases it has been found necessary to 
modify the plan because of the small teaching 
staff. It is not possible to arrange enough 
classes in each subject to avoid conflicts in sched- 
ules. The pupils are divided into half-year 
groups, i. e., in the senior high school there are 
six groups—10-1, 10-2, 11-1, 11-2, 12-1, and 12-2, 
meaning pupils in first half of tenth group, pupils 
in second half of tenth year, etc. The 10-1, 11-1, 


12-1 groups have the recitation in the first half 
of each period; the 10-2, 11-2 and 12-2 have the 
recitation during the second half of each period 

Under the arrangement, a 10-2 pupil who has 
failed in a 10-1 subject can split the period in 
which the failed subject occurs, and by study at 
home can make up his deficiency. If he is more 
than one-half year behind in any subject, he must 
omit from his schedule the classes which a 
semble at the same time as the class in which he 
is deficient. Pupils who avail themselves of this 
modification lose the benefit of the supervised 
study period in two subjects. For this reason 
the plan is only used in an emergency. 

The hour-period schedule has been adopted be 
cause it offers four advantages. These are: 

1. It teaches proper habits of study and points 
to the necessity of concentration and research. 

2. It uses the teacher’s time and ability more 
advantageously by permitting her to guide study 
rather than test results of previous study. 

3. It gives teachers more time to get at 
quainted with the needs of individual students. 

4. It reduces the difficulties of schedule mak 
ing to a minimum. 


The first ten weeks of the plan has encouraged 
the school authorities in the belief that the plat 
has some merit. 


Supt. Wm. H. Patten of Augusta, Me., has 
been reelected for the next year at a salary of 
$3,300. 

Mr. Harold F. Munch of Rockford, IIL, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mom 
mouth. Mr. Munch succeeds L. L. Caldwell te 
signed. 

The school board of Springfield, Mass., has 
announced that Dr. James E. Van Sickle will 
remain another year as superintendent. 

P. Treat was elected superintendent of 
the Manitou, Colorado, schools. He was at one 
time superintendent of the Trinidad schools am 
later president of the Colorado Woman’s Cor 
lege at Denver. 

The turmoil which followed the suicide of 
Miss Mary Long, a school principal at Elgi 
Ill., after she had been dismissed, resulted @ 
the resignation of Superintendent Robert 
White. 
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The Elgin School Table 


The original school table for First and 
Second Grades. 

The Elgin Table has proven its numer- 
ous advantages over screwed-to-the- 
floor desks, such as 


BETTER INSTRUCTION 
SOCIALIZED RECITATIONS 


Eight children at a table.-—Each learns from 
the other. 


Modernize your schools—put in Elgin School 
Tables as standard equipment. 


Write 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfs. Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 


School Furniture Dept. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE WOODWORK SINCE 1891 


























REDUCED PRICES | 


are now effective, applying 
to practically all items in 


“The Johnston-Nystrom Line’’ 


of better classroom 


MAPS-GLOBES-CHARTS 


(BitS top ETON 

















\Better Maps) | 

= san oT 

\BLOBES/, CHARTS 
Prices have now become stabilized. Cost of raw ma- l 
terial, lithography, labor, etc., are holding very steady 
and it would appear that our new price list dated March 
Ist, 1922, will hold good for a long time to come. With 
no further reductions in sight, there need be no hesi- 
tancy about the ordering of map, globe and chart require- 
ments. All maps and globes have been revised, showing 
latest changes, which removes the only other reason for 





postponing needed purchases. 








Write for Your Copy of the New Price List. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


MAP PUBLISHERS 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., 

















Chicago, IIl. 





THE READSBORO Lines 


Folding Assembly Hall Chairs, School Desks, Slat, 
Veneer and Carpet Seat Single Folding Chairs, Wood 
and Canvas Seat Stools, Steamer Chairs, Settees, Kin- 
dergarten Tables and Chairs. 





We shall be glad to send our Bulletin 61, illustrating 
the entire line of Kindergarten Chairs and Tables. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 


SALESROOMS: 


New York City : : 1123 Broadway 
Boston, Mass. : : 107 Friend St. 
Baltimore, Md., 506 Title Annex Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. : 204 Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco : : 985 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 222 S. Los Angeles St. 
Trenton, N. J. : 137 E. State St. 
Atlanta, Ga., Marietta & Forsyth Sts. 
Philadelphia 423 Midener Bidg. 





Standard Classic Readers 
THEIR PLAN eabend PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic REApeErs feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 


SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 


erie aoe eS ES 
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READING: Aldine Readers, Primer and Books One to 
Eight, Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers— 


SPELLING: Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition 
and a Two-Book Edition covering the work in 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


NEWSON © COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Grades One to Eight, inclusive; Learning to Spell— 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION: Aldine 


First, Second, and Third Language Books for Grades 


Three to Eight and Junior High Schools, Teachers’ 


and Composition, Revised, a systematic and com- 


Charts, and Cards. 

A Manual for Teachers. 

Manuals; Buehler’s A Modern English Grammar 
plete course in the subject. 


Manual. 


GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS: 
tal Measure and Measuring: Minds—An Examiner’s 
Manual; Form 2 of The Myers Mental Measure; A 
Pantomime Test. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH: Webster’s Effective Eng- 
lish Expression; English for Business; English for 
Business, Abridged. With Teachers’ Manuals. 


ALGEBRA: Elementary Algebra Outline by Harry B. 
Marsh, The Technical High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


The Myers Men- 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH AND CIT- 
IZENSHIP FOR ADULTS: 
America, Books One and Two and a Teachers’ 


The Language of 
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Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence. 

Series I. Manual of Directions; Test Forms, 
4 pages, Scoring Blanks. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This is a revision of the author’s general ex- 
aminations A and B and is intended for use in 
grades 1, 2 and 3. The revision is based on the 
wide use of the original games and picture 
puzzles in schools throughout the United States. 


The Progressive Road to Silent Reading. 

By William L. Ettinger, Edgar Dubs Shimer 
and James J. O’Regan. Cloth, 214 and XVI 
pages. Fourth Year. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Thoughtful teachers have recognized that 
ability to extract the thought of the subject 
must be cultivated through silent rather than 
oral reading. Upon this theory the book is 
based, which addresses itself directly to the 


pupil. 

He is told that his future reading, which will 
consist of newspapers, magazines, periodicals 
and books will be done silently and that he must 
therefore develop the power to read with speed 
and understanding. 

The selections are judiciously made. In a 
number of instances an interesting chapter is 
taken from a story leaving the student to draw 
upon his imagination for the ending, or to bestir 
himself to secure access to the complete text. 
A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make. 

By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich. 
Cloth, 147 pages. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Here is an attractive book—attractive in sub- 
ject matter, illustrations and binding. The 
authors tell their girl students how to make 
things out of felt, cardboard, paper and wood; 
how to ornament a thousand and one things for 


useful service; how to produce a great variety 
of needlework. 

There are pin cushions and flower pots, 
Japanese dishmats, elephant button bags, felt 
holders for tea-pot handles, birds and Noah’s 
ark bags, work bags and hand bags. There are 
a series of ornamental boxes, flowers, lamp 
shades, portfolios, Chinese coin purses, card- 
holders and what not. 

Practical Physics. 

By Henry Black and Harvey N. Davis. 
Cloth, 555 pages, illustrated. Revised edition. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

‘If one were to distinguish this textbook from 
all similar textbooks it would be in that it ap- 
plied itself to the practical problems that sur- 
round the present day student. It brings, for 
instance, a cross section of an automobile to the 
fore and applies fundamental principles and ap- 
plications to the things that are about us and 
that command our attention. 

Thus, while the text treats with directness as 
well as with thoroughness the laws of physics, 
it employs illustrations and examples which 
necessarily appeal to the student. While the 
scales, watches, pliers, pulleys, windlasses, der- 
ricks, jackscrews and other simple mechanical 
devices demonstrate the law of physics, the 
aeroplane, dynamo, arc lamps, etc., etce., are 
also introduced as new objects for examination 
and study. 

Everyday Uses of English. 

By Maurice H. Weseen. Cloth, 437 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book aims to meet the needs of the aver- 
age business man in the use of good English. 
It digs directly into the practical affairs of life 
and employs the English that must be employed 
in order to make circumstances, condition and 
fact plain and understandable. 

The author frankly admits that he had de- 
parted from outworn theories on the study of 
English and leads his students straight to the 
path of practical use of language suited to the 
service desired and required. 

Chapters I and II deal with the importance of 
and general principles of business letters, ac- 
companied by model or sample letters. Chap- 
ter III enters into an analysis of the mechanical 
layout and make-up of business letters. 


The book recognizes the importance of sale 
letters and brings home to the student all th 
considerations that must here be observed. 

Part two concerns itself with the correct use 
of words, with spelling, construction of sen 
tences, punctuation, preparing of manuscripts 
and a series of suggested problems and exer 
cises. 

Plane Geometry. 

By Mabel Sykes and Clarence E. Comstock. 
Cloth, 322 pages. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 
New York. 

This book has since its first appearance four 
years ago won wide favor because of the high 
standard of work which it requires on the part 
of students and which it readily makes possible 
in the hands of even average teachers. The 
present edition contains a few very minor cor 
rections but is otherwise identical with the first 
edition. It has been truthfully said that the 
book is especially strong in the analytical 
method of presenting proofs, in the emphasis 
on the most important theorems, in the concrete 
exercises which link the work to other sciences, 
to architecture and industry, and in the succes* 
ful linking up of the subject with arithmetic, 
algebra and plane trigonometry. 

Our Government. 


By S. E. Davis and C. H. McClure. Cloth, 
octavo, 291 pages. Price $1. Laidlow Brothers, 
Chicago, New York. 

This textbook of civics takes up first the back- 
ground of our government; second, the plan an 
machinery of our national, state and local units 
of government; and finally, the economic and 
social problems which our government is # 
present dealing with. The treatment is cleat 
and direct but in spots the statements are 
slightly more sweeping and categorical that 
seems warranted. The chapters on the fune- 
tions of government and of the several divisions 
are especially strong and interesting and we 
adapted to the understanding of children. The 
discussion of social problems is less satisfactory 
and fails in several important respects. The 
several chapters are followed by well arran 
suggestions for study and investigation am 
questions on related topics. 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


A letter from R. L. Erwin, Supt. of Schools, 
Steubenville, Ohio, affords the following ex- 
tract concerning Kewaunee Laboratory Fur- 
niture: 

“Replying to your inquiry regarding the chem- 
ical laboratory equipment which you furnished 
us, permit me to say that we are greatly pleased 
with it. 

A great number of teachers and superintend- 
ents from surrounding communities have in- 
spected it, and they have all expressed them- 
selves as being greatly pleased with what we 


have.” 
" 















factory 


Chicago 








Case No. 734. 





SUPERIOR SERVICE MAKES FRIENDS 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is always selected where the highest 
educational standards in class room equipment are observed, and its long 
and satisfactory service invariably makes for it many friends. 

Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to the 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane 





un 











BS ern Tool Cabinet No. 1925. 





at Kewaunee. 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


101 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 


CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, 615 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 

Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock San Francisco 
Oklahoma City Greensboro, N. C. 


Albuquerque Salt Lake City 




















DIFFUSELITE 
BLINDS 


Control Light and Air 





Thru the elimination of glare, Dif- 
fuselite Blinds protect children’s eyes, 
prevent backwardness and nervous- 
ness. They give proper ventilation, 
safeguarding health. Make shades 
and awnings unnecessary. Easy to 
operate. Installed in many of the best 
schools throughout the country. 


Write for Circulars 


THE J. GC. WILSON CORPORATION 


General Offices 15 East 36th St., New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


WHEN YOU BUY LOCKERS, 
YOU WANT— 


SECURITY 


When locked, the Dura- 
bilt door can not be forced 
open except by actually 
cutting or tearing metal. 


CONVENIENCE 


The straight lift handle 
and the automatic closing 
latch require minimum ef- 
fort to open and close. 


DURABILITY 


Extra long double-serv- 
ice hinges insure against 
sagging doors. Reinforced 
doors can’t warp. 


APPEARANCE 


Both inside and out, the 
highest grade of work- 
manship and finish. Rust- 
proof bolts and coat-hooks. 


DURABILT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Are the kind you want, the kind 
you hope to get when you purchase 
locker equipment. Made in Ameri- 
ca’s only exclusive locker factory 
by men who have nothing but 
lockers to think about. Send for 
Circulars. Let us help you plan 
your locker equipment. 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
400 Arnold Ave., 
Aurora, Illinois. 





























7 - “No Better Built Than Durabilt’ ———_ 





— “No Better Built Than Durabll?? = 
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Jefferis Pressed Steel Lockers 


Made on the Sectional Unit Principle. 
Particularly adapted for School Use. 


Row of Three Single Tier Type “M-F-L” Lockers. 
Size of each 12” x 12” x 60” inside. 


Substantially Built, Attractively Designed, Easily Installed. 


Shipped Knocked Down. 


Richard W. Jefferis Company | 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 





MUSKEGON 











_ | Sheldon Chemistry Tables are different not mere- 
ly for the sake of distinction but because there are 
ten distinct, practical, common sense, reasons 
based on a scientific study of actual working con- 
ditions in the school laboratory. 


Investigate these reasons and consult our engi- 
neering and plan department before deciding on 
your new laboratory layouts. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


| 

| 

Oldest and largest producers of 
Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing, Draw- 
ing, Art, Science, Laboratory Furniture 


Catalog gladly furnished. 





MICH, 











(Concluded from Page 136) 
The Friendly Poets. 

By W. H. Mandrey and Ann L. Curtis. Cloth, 
389 pages. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Here are a hundred or more poems which are 
regarded as classics and which are most fre- 
quently used in the schools. The compilers 
have provided each poem with some interesting 
fact regarding the poet, or with an interpreta- 
tion of the poem. The introductory to the book 
deals with the field and meaning of poetry and 
is helpful to the teacher. 

North America. 

Geographical and Industrial Studies, by Nellie 
B. Allen. Cloth cover, 391 pages. Published 
by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Geographical readers are usually attractive. 
They deal with such an abundance and variety 
of facts and conditions that the question of 
their merit hinges upon the art of selection and 
presentation. 

Miss Allen takes her students to the Indians 
in Northern Canada, to logging camps in the 
Maine woods, to the coal fields, to the streets of 
Chicago, the cotton fields of the South, to a rub- 
ber factory in Akron, etc., etc. She tells about 
lakes and rivers, mountains and lowlands, ice- 
bergs and glaciers, about scenes in Quebec and 
in Mexico. 

The book is well equipped with maps, and 
amply illustrated. 

Geography for Beginners. 

By Edith P. Shepherd, Principal of the War- 
ren and Park Schools, Chicago. Cloth, 209 
pages. Published by Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

This book is divided into five parts. The first 
tells how houses are built; the second about 
heat and light; the third about the clothing we 
wear; the fourth about food and drink, and the 
last how people work for one another. 

The plan is to begin the studies of the child 
with immediate home surroundings and then 
lead him to the distant points, and show him 
how others live and work. 

The text is simple and direct, set in large 
type and embellished with a series of well 
selected illustrations. 

Plane Geometry. 

By C. Addison Willis, M. E. A. M. Head of 

the Department of Mathematics, Girard College, 


Philadelphia. Cloth, 473 illustrations, 301 
pages. Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The author of this textbook has brought his 
classroom experience, covering a period of a 
quarter of a century, into print. He believes 
that his manner of presentation of the subject 
inspires both teacher and student in the subject. 

After treating first principles, the text pro- 
ceeds to lessons in straight lines, circles and 
symmetry. Parallels, perpendiculars, angles, 
cover another chapter. Much attention is given 
to triangles, polygons and loci. Areas are also 
comprehensively dealt with. 

The book is arranged in seventeen chapters, 
all replete with exercises, amply illustrated, and 
provided with an index of principle formulas. 
The Ethics of the Professions and of Business. 

By various authors, May number 1922 of The 
Annals. Paper, 315 pages. Published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The essays contained in this volume deal with 
ethical codes and professional ideals, with spe- 
cial chapters on ethical codes of lawyers, phy- 
sicians, clergymen, engineers, architects, libra- 
rians, teachers, journalists, accountants and 
social workers. There are also six essays on 
ethics in business. The codes of ethics adopted 
by various national bodies of professional men 
are presented in full. 

The work as a whole deserves favorable com- 

ment. It permits of a comparative study of the 
professional practices and of the “ethics” which 
have grown up as a result of experience and of 
difficulties in the development of the several 
leading professional groups. It would be inter- 
esting to see in the same, or in a companion, 
volume a’group of codes of the early guilds and 
other associations of workers and professional 
men. 
‘ It is almost inevitable that some of the codes 
clash with the fundamental natural law, and 
that the principle, “do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you” is interpreted in a 
strictly selfish sense. It is perhaps significant 
of the spirit of the age and of business that the 
authors of the general discussions put a rather 
strong emphasis on the utilitarian motive for 
right doing and hardly appreciate the part 
played by the Creator. 


Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. 

By John P. Herring. Cloth, 56 pages, illus 
trated. Price $1 net. Manual. Individual 
Record Card, 2 pages. Price per package of % 
cards, $1 net. World Book Company, Yonkers 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This revision of the original Binet-Simon test 
has been worked out to make available for 
American psychologists and teachers a test 
which is identical in aim, method and essential 
character of content with the original Freneh 
material, but which is entirely adapted to Amer 
ican conditions. The present tests have been 
fully tried out under various conditions and have 
been carefully compared for accuracy and use 
fulness with the Stanford Revision. The stané 
ards for the mental ages and _ intelligence 
quotients are identical for both revisions. 

In the United States mental tests must be 
given by teachers for many years to come. ft 
is essential that any test to be of use shall be 
such in content, arrangement and application 
that it is practically proof against error or mis 
interpretation on the part of the examiner. With 
these facts in mind the author and publishers 
have collaborated to make the mechanical fea 
tures of the present book such that error is al 
most impossible. The element of time saving 
has also been taken into account, and the test 
can be given as indicated with a minimum 0 
effort and time. 


Practical Map Exercises and Syllabi in History. 

By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. Robit- 
son. Paper, 31 pages. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This is the third of a series of outline maps 
prepared by the co-authors and suggests a very 
complete course for map study in connects 
with American history. The fifteen maps repre 


sent fourteen important periods in Americal. 


history, beginning with the earliest discovery 
and the first explorations down to the world 
war. Each map is accompanied by an assigt 
ment for place study on the map and by a sylla 
bus requiring reference to the important dates 
of the period study to the biographies of the 
major and minor men of the period and to spe 
cial topics for theme writing. 


The very clever arrangement of the earlief 
books is retained to provide the tracing pape 
for additional maps to be drawn by the student 
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MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE 
(Patented) 


Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 








Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. 


Can be mounted inside or outside of 
casing. 





Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 











When single roll adjustable shades are 
needed, use the Simpull Single Roll 
Shade. 














Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. 














Write for Circulars. 


eee eee Shade S. A. MAXWELL & CO. partys Roll 
mounted inside casing. 3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO Adjustable ade, 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s Dependable Window Shades. 
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To SCHOOL 
| | PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 














Typical Manchester Portable Schoolhouse. 
THE CHICAGO LINE 


MANCHESTER | GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


| 
Portable Schoolhouses ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





Built of sectional interlocking units in 1- 2- and 3-room types, 
after designs approved by leading authorities. Complete in ONE OF OUR PLAY OUTFITS 
every way—all details of lighting, ventilating, seating and black- 

board arrangement properly provided for. Can be erected by | 
unskilled labor in from 8 to 5 days—are strictly portable, prac- | 
tical, well built of selected lumber, and of pleasing apearance. | 
When they have served their purpose, can be taken down, re- 
moved and re-erected anywhere with ease and without loss or 
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Write, wire or "phone your requirements — we will make our \ 
recommendations and send you complete details and specifications. 


MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO. \\ 


1210 So. Vandeventer Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 




















SEND FOR CATALOG No. 2 
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IN THE HEART OF OHIO 





McLaughlin & Hulsken, Lima, Ohio, Architects. BUCYRUS HIGH SCHOOL J. R. Patterson, Superintendent of Schools. 


OHIO IS AWAKE TO HER SCHOOL NEEDS 


Ohio knows well how to build and buy. Here is a school typical of the many being erected in every section of the 


state. 
HAHL PNEUMATIC CLOCK SYSTEM WORKS HERE 


This reliable and efficient product of modern genius—known for thirty years as the ideal school control apparatus 
—was chosen here because it had been proving perfect in every other school in the territory in which it was 
operating. 
Ohio and many other states know of the HAHL PNEUMATIC—THE SYSTEM WITHOUT BATTERIES 
Write to our users—they can convince you better than we.. Then write us. 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ry CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
509 Fifth Ave. 1512 N. 13th St. DETROIT 340 Leader News Bldg. 501 W. Huron St. 





























IN THE 


MODERN 
SCHOOL 


THERE IS NO 


EQUIPMENT 


MORE ESSENTIAL 
THAN A RELIABLE 


TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
Our equipment is moderate in MASTER STATION FOR THIS PURPOSE 

cost, simple in design and eco- 


nomical in upkeep. 4 
There is no reason why you gr cI re | 
should be without it. 


Send for catalog. SCHOOL 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
LANDIS ENGINEERING , have satisfied all demands for more 


& MFG. CO. than 20 years. 


Waynesboro, 














Qe 


Electric Clock Systems 


Whether your school is large or 
small you should have a system of 
this kind. 





Send for our new complete catalog 


showing circuits and systems. OUTLYING eTaTsON 


Federal Telephone and Celegraph Company 
Pa. | BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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lt Can’t 
Spill — 


Defies Evaporation 


Gives Up the Last Drop 


Can’t Soil Fingers 
Refillable 


country over. 


HIS remarkable new container for Stafford’s Inks 
has been indorsed by School Superintendents the 


Many other Stafford products are especially suitable for 
school use. Stafford’s School Fluid is an ink that does 


not cake or corrode the penpoint, and holds its color. 
Stafford’s Concentrated School Paste is a pure white, 
perfectly smooth adhesive that is easy to apply. 


Write for our CATALOGUE of SCHOOL PRODUCTS, 
giving your dealer’s name, and ask for special terms on 
quantities to cover your requirements. 
S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 
603-609 Washington Street, New York 


Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 








THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLACE- 
MENT BUREAU, JACKSON, MICH. 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
morning and described the type of young man 
he wanted for an office assistant. Inside of an 
hour a young man had been selected from 
among those who had registered and was sent 
) the othce. A few days later this same em 
ployment manager again telephoned and asked} 
f the placement bureau could send him an 
other boy as good as their first selection. The 
second arrangements were completed in an even 


shorter length of time and the second boy was 


also hired. 

Later, when these cases were followed up 
to find out if these boys were proving satisfac 
tory, the employment manager stated they were 
both doing excellent work; also, that in both 
cases the junior placement bureau had saved 
him the trouble and expense he would have been 
put to had he advertised these positions and had 
to interview a long line of applicants. 

Someone coined the phrase “certified em 
ployees.” ‘This is what the placement bureau 
lurnishes. A complete history ot each appli- 
fant is kept. Not only the school reeord, but 
the record of past employment, together with 
the record of birth are obtained and kept on 
hile. 

The part-time school teachers are kept m 
‘ose touch with the bureau and in this way 
many valuable lessons are carried over to the 
student body. 


STANDARD TESTS AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF SUPERVISION. 


(Continued from Page 42) 
In this lara way with outside effort and results 
Was formerly urged as the great justifying valu 
I standard tests. As has already been stated, 


we are now using the results of standard tests 


for diagnosis and prescription for individual 
pupils. How may that be accomplished ? 

The teacher will carefully go over the paper 
of the pupils of her own room, pupil by pupil, 
to find out just which exercises or answers wer 
not eorrect. Then she will find out from each 
pupil what was the difficulty which baffled him. 
These individual difficulties will then becom 
topics of instruction and drill material. Any 
examination can supply the same kind of topics 
and drill material. The topics and material 
trom the pupils’ test papers, however, are sur 
to have a much more general or universal valu 
than those from an examination prepared by th: 
individual teacher. 

The teacher’s limitations or peculiarities ar 
eliminated, and the child is facing condition 
such as life itself presents, in contradistinction 
from a particular school or a particular teacher 
Thus the standard test discloses a limitation of 
the instruction, as, for instance, if an entire 
class commits the same blunder. It also en 
ables corrections of this limitation to be made 
This value alone would justify the standard 
test. 

The range of distribution of the 45 pupils of 
the fifth gerade of Walters’ school raises one of 
the most perplexing problems of the craded 
school system, namely: should those pupils all 
be in the same grade? Measure the difference 
between the best and the poorest in each item! 
Even if we do not know the complete answer 
to this question, amelioration of the evil is pos 
s'ble at once. 

The pupils who made the higher medians 
should be tried with more advanced pupils or 
grades. Those who attain only the lower me 
dians show they need the opposite treatment, 
that is. extra work and with lower grades. Thess 


may all be different pupils. There is only co- 
incidence, not actual correspondence between 
rate and comprehension. In many cases the 


child ranks high in both or low in both. The 


Hence the 
most minute study of needs must be made and 


papers alone can show the facts. 


the most painstaking prescription of treatment 
to meet the needs. 


Reference to Table 2 will show nine pupils 
who attained higher results in comprehension. 
These should be given reading work with a more 
advanced grade and may put less time on com- 
prehension, particularly if they need the time 
for other work as penmanship or drawing. The 
eight pupils who ranked lowest in comprehen 
sion should be given additional work in the com 
prehension aspect, if necessary with a lower 
grade, omitting for a time any subjects in which 
they dre already up to standard, or to the av- 
erage of the class, so as to get time and oppor 
tunity and the experience of success for their 
efforts in bringing comprehension up to the 
room or school or city median as a first goal. 


The pupils who stand at the extremes of the 
rate score should receive similar careful study 
and prescriptive treatment. About 600 pupils 
per year have been saved from failure and have 
been fitted for suecess by this method of treat 
ment. The start of the work followed from the 
first standard test. The regular city school 
housing all grades with classes in all subjects 
affords an ideal place for just such diagnosis 
and prescription. The teacher must make the 
diagnosis and prescription, however, upon a 
tudy of actual achievement and shortcomings 
of the individual pupil. The standard test sup- 
plies the best known basis for such study. 


Generally speaking, the teacher alone should 
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in the 


HEATING SERVICE 


Roosevelt School 
Wichita, Kans. 

















































Architects: 
Contractors: 


230 East Ohio Street 


12,000 Sq. Ft. Direct Radiation With Vento for Blast. 
Lorentz Schmidt & Co., 
Macmahon Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bulletins describing the Dunham Vacuum System, and the 
Dunham Return System, will be sent on request. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 





Wichita. 





N R 150 AN ECONOMY SHOWER 
Consists of NIEDECKEN 
4-inch cast brass shower head with , 
removable face and 30 Deg. Ell. All 
rough brass nickel-plated. 


NO PIPING. 
THE PRICE IS $25.00. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X. 





SHOWER BATH 


ECONOMY 


IS EFFICIENCY 
PERMANENCE 


COST 
IS PRICE 
OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE 


NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 


Are giving satisfaction and 
have been for years in the 
largest shower installations 
in the world. 


THE FIRST COST OF 
NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 
IS PRACTICALLY 
THE LAST 


N R 150 ECONOMY SHOWER 
is completed with %-inch galvan- 
ized pipe furnished by the erecting 
plumber and can be finished with 
white enamel paint or aluminum 
bronze after installing. 


MIXER, 


HoFrFMANN & Bittincs Mec. Co. 
MILWAUKEE. U.S.A 











CHICAGO 





||NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


PATENTED 























aru 
ask principal 


work out the diagnosis and then 
and supervisor to concur in the prescription 
If work in different rooms is needed, the prin 
cipal will need to make the necessary program 
accommodations for the rooms involved. 

When the standard test helps the 
principal and the individual teacher to help the 


ndividual 


individual supervision 


When 


the individual 


pupil, perfection ot 


be'ng measurably approached. super 


vision shall know how to eduent 
child so as to attain his highest possible deve! 
an individual at the time that 


opment as same 


he is also being fitted for his largest measur 
of cooperation and participation for the general 
good, then it will be accomplishing its perfect! 
At this time the standard test bas mad 


this goal clearly distinguishable and is making 


work. 


its attainment a warranted article of the zealou- 
school man’s faith. 
Summary of Supervisory Values of 
Tests. 
1. Disclosure of limitations of instruction bs 


Standard 


teachers and of limitation of attainments bs 
pupils. 

2. Trains teachers in scientific procedure for 
the measurement of results of schooling. 

3. Makes teachers watchful to advance pu 
pils’ interests. 

4. Begets respect for standard procedure and 
for standard results. 
the that 
in an answer should be modified by al 


“effort” or for 


5. Corrects notion “right” or 
“wrong” 
lowing for knowledge of 
“method.” 

6. Trains pupils to understand a “standard 
to submit work to a “standard” 
the result in the proper spirit. 

7. Show the degree of skill worth striving 
for in the several school subjects at respective 


ages of the pupils. 


” 


and to accept 


8. Show which schools or teachers in a sys- 
tem ean help other schools or teachers. 
9. Give encouragement to make the effort for 
greater skill and power by showing it possible 
10. The 


forces 


median of city, or the school unit, 


the obligation tor schools to try 


to do as well as the better have done. 


poorer 
11. Furnish the right and oceasion for some 
schools to feel gratified with results, often the 
best part of the remuneration of the teacher. 
12. Inaugurate the search for better and best 
methods 


system. 


used outside of the system and in the 


15. Corrects and modifies local ideas of suf- 


ficiency by comparison with achievements in 


other school systems. 

14. Topies for instruction and drill are dis 
The next class taught by the teacher 
can be helped to overcome the difficulty by an- 
ticipatory drill, without waiting for the test to 
show that another class found the same troubl 


closed. 


as a former class. One group of pupils had their 
sense so developed that they kept asking their 
teacher whether they had not better drill “more” 
on a given point lest they find it in the test. 
15. The “long” and the “short” of individual 
These 
pupils can be helped through improvable shorts 
the benefit of 
putting them on special schedules. 


pupils is disclosed by their test papers. 


and given convertible longs by 

16. The individual teacher and principal ar 
made regardful for the individual pupil, and ar 
supplied an easy way to express that regard in 
very definite prescription. It 
system nothing. 

17. Stimulation of teachers and_ pupils, 
through the revelations of one test, to an effort 
to anticipate other tests and trials, by a sharp 


costs the school 


anticipatory attention and estimation of diff 


culties as they arise in daily work. 

18. They bring the comfort and satisfaction 
of comparative values and achievement, to pu 
pils, teachers, principals and supervisors. 

HIGH SCHOOL RECORDS. 
(Continued from Page 47) 
Practically all of 
are for the 


these cards are 5”x8” and al 


individual pupil’s reeord. Som 
schools keep a record of reading from the sey- 
high 
non-fiction. 
ealled: English 
reading, reading record, outside reading, Eng- 
lish, ete. No doubt under- 
stand what blank was wanted if an inquiry was 
for the “collateral reading” form. 
Teachers’ Daily Blank. 

Five cities sent their forms for the teacher? 
daily plans. These be made out 
at least Some of the 
forms presented plainly showed they were parts 
of looseleaf book. 
the usual headings under which 
information is recorded. These plans will put 
a substitute teacher in touch with the work done 
and to be done, almost at once, in case such 4 


school. Some divide 


The 


English 


enth grade through 
are vari 


collateral 


fiction from forms 


ously slip, 


any school would 


made 


plans are to 


one week in advance. 
Date, hour, room and class, 


or subject, are 


necessity arises. 
Progress Reports. 
Reports of class progress are provided for ou 
blanks in use in seven cities reporting. The 
blanks are paper. They are generally required 
Texts, with limits specified for 
the period reported, are given in éach report, 
while some include space for noting outside a 
These forms are called: “report of 
“six weeks’ estimate,” “progress o 


card,” “olass 


every six weeks. 


signments. 
progress,” 
classes,” 


high school 


limit and time report,” ete., ete. 


“progress 


(Concluded on Page 144) 
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you buy. We have always 


Self-Sealing 
Glass Jars 


For ‘‘tads’”’ and ‘‘lads’’ of all ages. 


“Gluey” is more than mere paste. Its.excellence teaches 


scholars the real value of using good tools for all 
tasks. It promotes carefulness, accuracy and 
contentment because Gluey | sticks. 

Gluey is always ready to use—no 

water to add; dries quickly; 


does not penetrate; has 

a pleasant odor and 

of importance to 

you — Gluey 

costs less. G 


ae 


SEND 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 


504-520 BUTTLES AVE. 


“Manufacturers of the largest line of Adhesives in the United States.” Top. In Cans and Pails 


QUALITY and ECONOMY 


To purchase from an institution whose foundation is built 
on Quality is to safeguard the character of the product 


dence begotten from our ceaseless desire to 
Supply Service in our product — that 


Handy Tubes Quality in Gluey, which means 
for 
Convenience True Economy. 















cherished the confi- 


Why 
“Gluey” sells 
at a lower price 


That has been a much mooted 
question and the answer is simply 
this: The ingredients, while of the 
highest grade obtainable from Asia, Aus- 
tralia, West Indies and Cuba, are bought in 

great quantities. Our large output keeps our plant 
busy, thus minimizing production costs. Strictest 
economy is maintained by efficiency in every operation. 

In fact, every angle of producing has been carefully planned 
that Gluey may be made the perfect 
paste at the lowest possible price to you. 





FOR FREE SAMPLE AND PRICES 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





In Gallon Stone Jars, Friction 


for Economy. 









































High School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 
Pember & Campaigne, Albany, N. Y., Architects 


The Peerless System provides for each room a Unit exactly proportioned to 
the needs of that room and containing within itself and within the room all 
the necessary elements of flexibility to meet changing demands of weather 
conditions. The heating and ventilating effect is absolutely positive and pro- 
duced as perfectly in a room that is seldom used as in one that is in continu- 
ous use. One room may be naturally colder than another. ‘The Peerless 
System of Units alone makes it possible to maintain the right temperature in 
each room regardless of its exposure. 


This is the ideal ventilating and heating condition All expense for venti- 
lating and heating unoccupied rooms is eliminated, without in any way inter 
fering with the conditions in the used portions of the building The cost of 
operation is the smallest of any system of mechanical ventilation and th« 
efficiency throughout is not dependent upon guess work in the original heating 
system design. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
137-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 






Clean, invigorating, dustfree air, 
containing the proper propor- 
tion of moisture, is necessary 
for the bodily comfort 
of your students. You ) 
can have the equivalent y 
of sea breezes 
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with rate of flow, temperature and humidity under perfect 
control, if your schools are equipped with a 


TURBO AIR WASHER AND ( 
CONDITIONER : 


This wonderfully efficient unit supplies a steady volume of ( 
J 


ee) eee 


pure air regardless of atmospheric 
conditions and keeps the room tem- 
perature and humidity practically 
uniform, regardless of outside tem- J 
peratures. 


Send for free copy of { 
airwasher book today = 


Bayley Mfg. Co. Dept. H = * 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1. Wedge adjustment which 
cannot loosen or work down. 
2. Square section solid stee! 
desk and chair supports. Desk 
and chair cannot twist from 
their front facing position. 
3. Desk standard fitted to base 
by a standard taper and pinned. 
Cannot twist or loosen. 
4. Individual support for desk 
and chair. Prevents seated 
pupil jarring desk. 
5. Base carried forward under 
chair, giving ample foot room. 
ew process perfect leve! 
base, making dust proof joint 
with flcor. 
7. New process perfect level 
desk bracket. 
8. Independent and non-inter- 
fering desk and chair adjust- 
ment. 
9. Weight of pupil directly 
over the center of the support- 


Single Pedestal Desk 


Built for those who desire the best in School Furniture 
Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 







































































ing base, giving no leverage 
to loosen the base from the 


floor. Patented Oct. 22, 1918 


Heywood - Wakefield Company 


Manual Training Bench 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, 


No. 271 


Do- 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


mestic Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 
Vises, Hand Screws, etce., 
write to 











516-520 W. 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
113-128 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
787-748 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 
244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room. 





2653 Arthington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
6th and O’Fallon Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
1310 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo 





oRURDERRADEDEAAEOCARERAEUconbaceestaceinents 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814 West 26th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 








HIGH SCHOOL. RECORDS. 
(Concluded from Page 142) 
Distribution of Grades. 

Six cities submit forms dealing with the dis 


tribution of grades. Graphs, _ illustrating 
best distribution, are shown on two forms. One 
form indicates the arrangement by steps 
numerically stated. In two instances teachers 
are required to graph their grades, while the 
others show distribution by setting the grades 
down in tabular arrangement. 

Several other kinds of forms were found in 
the examination of the data submitted. Account 
was taken of all forms presented and a record 
of the same preserved in the thesis of which 
The thesis is available 
in the University of Iowa Library. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL TAX 
PROBLEM. 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
for more than one-half and less than nine 


tenths of the school term $25 are allowed. The 
same sum is allowed 


this is a compendium. 


teach 
classes of less than fifteen pupils. The law 
further provides that where the salary of a 
teacher is $1,000 and over the state contributes 
$100. Also $50 for each teacher where the dis 
trict employs two teachers of whom one is col- 
After these teacher ap- 
portionments have been made the remainder of 


where teachers 


ored and one white. 


the state school fund is distributed over all dis 
triets on the basis of pupil attendance. 

The law provides that no school district which 
fails to levy a tax of 40 cents on the $100 
assessed valuation, unless the assessment of a 
less amount, together with the moneys received 
from the public funds, shall amount to $350 for 
school purposes, shall receive any part of the 
public school moneys for the ensuing year, and 
the county clerk shall omit such districts in the 
apportionment of the public moneys: Provided 
further, that no district, city or town that shall 


have failed to afford the children thereof the 
privileges of a free school for at least eight 
months during the year ending the 30th day 
of June previous to the said distribution, pro 
vided a tax of 40 cents on the $100 assessed 
valuation, together with the public funds, will 
maintain the same, shall be entitled to any por 
tion of the public school fund for that year. 
Montana. There is no state school tax in 
Montana, excepting a 11% mill tax for the sup 
port of the University of Montana. The only 
funds which the state distributes are derived 
from the investment of permanent school funds 
and leases of school lands. The income from 
state funds mentioned above is distributed to 
districts of the state on 
(6-21 years of age). 
Nebraska. 


poses is exacted. 


the school census basis 


No state-wide tax for school pur 
The only funds for the sup 
port of the public schools distributed by this 
department on the per capita basis is a tempo 
This amounts to about two 
The scho Is of Nebraska are 


supported almost entirely by the local district 


rary school fund. 
dollars per pupil. 


levy. 
Nevada. 
principle that 


The state has been working on the 
financial support of schools 
should be so administered as to foster a declara 
tion of equal opportunity in education as well 
as in political rights. Tt has been seeking to 
raise school moneys where taxable wealth is, 
and to distribute it where children are, in ac 
cordance with their just requirements. The 
state distributive fund amounts to over $400,000. 
This money is not distributed directly on the 
per capita basis from the state and county. Th 
special district tax and the county high school 
tax goes directly to the individual school, but 
the state and county money are apportioned as 
follows: $900 per census teacher (for every 


thirty census children or fraction thereof equal 
to fifteen or more) and $13 per census child. 
Additional County money is apportioned on thi 
per capita basis to meet the budget requirements 
under the budget law, or any surplus desired. 
Schools having less than five children in av 
erage daily attendance receive only $750 per 
census teacher and $13 per census child. 

The County Schodl Tax (general) 
trom $1.10 to $5 per $1.000. The local district 
tax, by action of the board of school trustees, 
may be levied up to $2.50 per $1,000. The 
County High School tax has no limit but varies 
from $1 to over $5 per $1,000. 


varies 


Note: This is the sixth of a series of studies 
on the “American School Tax Problem,” begin- 
ning in the February number of the ScHoo. 
Boarp JourNAL. The next article will continue 
the deseription on “State School Funds—How 


Created and Distributed.”—Eprror. 


Annual Report of the Supply Commissioner. 
Board of “Education, St. Louis, Mo., for the year 
ending June, 1921. E. M. Brown, supply com- 
missioner. 


The Housing and Equipment of Kindergartens. 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 13. U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 

A national survey of the demands of commerce 
and industry for educated men and women is 
suggested as an urgent need by Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, Chancellor of the New York Uni- 
versity. 

Five and three-quarter billion have been ap- 
propriated by the United States for past and fu- 
ture wars, says William H. Allen of the New 
York Public Service, and only 0.057, billion for 
research, education and health. 

The Sterling, Colorado, School Board recently 
inserted a full page display advertisement in a 
local newspaper presenting terse facts regarding 
the school system, income, cost, course of study 
and service rendered to the public. 
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Books Considered in Every 
Professional Adoption 


HOYT AND PEET 


SAQHUUUTUNTUTEUUUU UTE LER 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


Primary—Intermediate—Advanced 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


Sixth Reader 


Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


The Child’s Day 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


New York 


Boston 


Stories 


Book II—An Elementary 
History of Our 


Country 


Teachers’ Manual 


THE WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 

A Handbook of Health 
Community Hygiene 


THE 
TAPPAN-KENDALL SERIES 
OF ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 


Book I—American Hero Book III—Our European 


Ancestors 

Book IV—A History of the 
United States 
for Grammar 


Chicago 


Schools 


San Francisco 
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W hat About Your Map and 


‘rom every angle we can meet your needs with 


maps of the highest standard. The Goode Series of 
Physical and Political Maps and the Westermann Clas 
sical and Historical Maps are strictly a merit proposi- 
tion—in content, color work, size, but when it comes to 
different grades of maps, we are also in a position to 
meet your requirements. 

Quality and size will govern price. 


With globes there is an equal range of subject at 
your command, in fact, everything from celestial to 
deep sea subjects is available for the schools, and in a 


Globe Equipment? 


SCHOOL MAPS 


SCHOOL GLOBES 


great variety of sizes.and styles. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


CHICAGO 


We invite. inquiry 


NEW YORK 














DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades and Junior High Schools 
THE 


LATEST 
SIMPLEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Project Method 
Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40. 

Adopted as the basal text for INDIANA, NEW 
MEXICO, FLORIDA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


and WEST VIRGINIA 


HOW TO SPEAK 


By ADELAIDE PATTERSON, 


Professor of Public Speaking in the Rhode Island 
College of Education 


A course in public speaking that provides abundant drills 
on the right use of the voice. Mailing price, $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 












Civic Science in the Home 


416 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Civic Science in the Community 


432 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 









By G. W. HUNTER, Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., and 






W. G. WHITMAN, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 





Each of these books is complete in itself and 
may be used independently of the other, but to- 
gether they make a fine series for two years of 
science for boys and girls twelve to fifteen years 
of age. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


330 East 22nd Street 
BOBTON CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATLANTA 











SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 

















solution in many a similar situation. 


SEND POR IT— 


ings. Send for it. 


New York 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
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IT WILL HELP YOU 





HAVE YOU A HOUSING PROBLEM 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


OU can settle it during the coming weeks of the sum- 
mer vacation, quickly and satisfactorily. 


Circle “‘A” Portable School Buildings have proved the 


They are easily assembled, well constructed, good looking, 
inside and out, and they give perfect service under all con- 
ditions for along time. Just as easily 
taken down for erection elsewhere. ITI. 


*“‘“Good SCHOOLS Quick”’ is the title 
of an eight-page illustrated brochure 
that tells all about these easily erect- 
ed, attractive, and very useful build- 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER CO. 


Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
MAIN SALES OFFICE 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





|. Objective 
directly into 


down upon it. 


screw always 


Detroit 
Lansing 


SPENCER 








SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


lenses 

the 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 


A fool proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
engaged in 
stead of but one, as in others. 
CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


MICROSCOPES, 
EASCOPES, 


No. 64 


mounted 
metal 


MICROSCOrk No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER 
PBUFFALG 


U.S.A 


MANUFACTURERS 
MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











ADJUSTING THE EVENING HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


(Continued from Page 54) 

New York and St. Louis have slid 

ing sealés varying with the size of the schoois. 
Dealing with Students. 

Attendance of pupils varies but 
under ordinary conditions. If the 
work is especially attractive, the enthusiasm of 
the pupils high, or some extraordinary influence 
is at work we find a high percentage of attend 
ance. Usually the survival is about 50% of 
the enrollment. 


Rochester. 


Pupils. 
slightly 


In fact in cities where compe 
tent private ventures are numerous there is 
little doubt but that the pupils who attend the 
free public evening schools do so either because 
they are driven by their parents, or because 
they haven’t the price to enter the private in- 
stitution. If they pay they work and think 
they are getting a superior article. 

Advance The Summary of 
payment by pupils is as follows: 


Payment. the 
ee No fee 
ies . 00 26 
Of these 17 larger cities report... .13 f 

Fee for Material. Charges under this head 
ing are made for laboratory breakage, paper, 
shop material, cooking material, certain ma 
terial in dressmaking and millinery, and for 
books. 


56 cities report 


Fee No Fee 
23 cities reported pyre ere 6 
Milwaukee charges $1.00 per subject. 

Refund. Returns of the refund of the ad- 
vanced payment were received from 24 cities. 

Refund, 16; no refund, 8. 

Refund seems to be entirely dependent on 
attendance. The average percent of attend- 
ance on which a refund is made for all cities 
was, 76%; in the larger cities, 76%; Range of 
variation, 90% (Springfield, Mass., Seattle and 


Birmingham) to 66 2/3%. 
VON 


Seattle requiring 
will refund 
No further 
division of the refund is apparently made. 

Out of 56 eities 
Strangely 


attendance for refund on 60% 
$1.00 of the $3.00 paid in advance. 


Diplomas and Ce rtific ates. 


practically all grant certificates. 
enough in most places diplomas seem sacred to 
Out of 


porting 17 gave diplomas, 28 gave 


day schools only forty-five cities re 
no diplomas. 

In no case was the diploma requirement the 
equivalent of that of the day school. It was based 
on a three or four year two hour a night three 


Akron 


hours Oo 


night a week, twenty-four week basis. 
states its diploma requirement as 584 
recitation (Four years, three terms, eight weeks, 
four hours per week). 

Courses. In general the courses of the even 
ing high school are of the academic type based 
on the curricula of the day schools and added 
are those industrial subjects that would inter 
est most of the community. A discussion of the 
value of these subjects and their curreney in 
the evening high schools might well occupy a 
paper of greater length than I propose to make 
this. In passing it is well to mention the finely 


Ind., Li} 


which the shop and the classroom supplement 


coordinated course given aft Gary, 
each other very well indeed. 
the Evening Schools of New York,” which are 


now in their ninetieth year, is suggestive of 


“The Catalog of 


what may be offered in the way of subject mat- 
ter in whatever branch seems best fitted to the 
needs of the community. The Gary outline is 
most fruitful of suggestions. The attractive- 
ness of its titles and the material under each is 
striking. In addition much is made of a vary- 
ing length of course from the short unit of a 
few lessons up to the course running three or 
even four years. 

The duration of courses 


is also variable 





throughout the country. Gary, Jacksonville 
New York, and San [rancisco report eveningy 
schools running throughout the school year andj 
Forty- 


six cities reported on the length of the year: 


in some cases the entire calendar year, 


Average of all ............0.02522..20 WOGEE 
Average of 17 larger ...............24 weeks 
Average of smaller ee 26 weeks 
(Concluded in August) 
THE BUSINESS OF BEING A HIGH 
SCHOOL FRINCIPAL. 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
the 
the principal to make a personal call upon every 
parent, while it would be possible for the pareit 
to find it during th 
school year to visit the school and get acquainted 


contact with school. It is impossible fo : 


convenient some time 
with both the principal and the teachers. 
Having fully met all the requirements of t 
duties and obligations enumerated above, thé 
principal will have fulfilled his obligations & 
the board of education and to the public by giv 
Thus ef 
i man in this position meet and fulfill the twa 


vreat mottoes of Rotary, viz., “He profits mos 


ng the best he has and all he has. 


who serves best,” and, “Service above self.” 





Norwalk, Conn. The board has adopted 
maximum salary of $1,400 a year for grag 
teachers; $1,600 for junior high school teache 
with a college training; $1,500 for those with! 
college training, and $1,700 for high school 
teachers. 

—A suggested salary schedule for Kentucky 
school teachers ranging from a minimum of $ 
a month with certain percentages of incre 
based on education to a minimum of $95 
month for college or university graduates, 2 
been recommended by State Supt. G. C. Col 
Supt. Colvin also recommends that principa 
receive $5 to $30 a month for supervisory wor 
based on the importance and size of th 
schools. 





